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AN ALARMING 
COST 

TO INDUSTRY 

Tet Almost WhoIlY 

PREVENTARLE 


^U. 8. DEPT. OF LABOR ESTIMATE 


Of the 17 serious eye accidents in industry that will 
happen in the next 24 hours, 16 could be prevented 
now by use of safety goggles. Eye accidents are esti¬ 
mated to cost industry $5 per shop worker per year— 


an alarmingly high figure. Yet, according to the 
Society for the Prevention of Blindness, 98% of eye 
accidents can be prevented by the use of safety goggles 
—at an average cost of only $1.50 a pair. 

Are you overlooking this opportunity to effect a sub¬ 
stantial cost reduction.^ If so, we suggest you get in 
touch with your nearest AO Safety Representative for 
advice and help in establishing an adequate eye- 


protection program in your plant. 


American Opt ical 


SOUTHBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS • BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Industrial Workers Will 
Lose the Sight of One or 
Both Eyes TODAY 


THE TECHNOLOGY REVIEW, May, 1947. Newsstand Edition. Vol. XLIX, No. 7. Published monthly from November to July inclusive at 10 Ferry Street, 
Concord. N. H. Publication date: twenty-seventh of the month precedinR date of issue. Annual subscription $3.50; Can^ian and Foreign subscription ^.00. 
Entered as second-class matter at the Post Office at Concord, N. H., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
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publication 


new Lummus 


...on petroleum 
refining processes 


contains 64 pages 

of timely, authoritative information 

for petroleum refiners 

and chemical manufacturers 


With text, data, photographs, and 22 flow 
diagrams, this tenth refinery publication of 
The Lummus Company describes the latest 
processes and plants for the manufacture of 
gasoline —lube oils and waxes —petroleum 
chemicals. It defines Lummus services, facilities, 
and world-wide experience in design, 
construction, and supervision of petroleum and 
chemical plants. 


construction 


THE LUMMUS COMPANY 

420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


PETROLEUM PROCESSES AND PLANTS 


CHICAGO ~600 South Michigan Avonue, Chicago 5, III 
HOUSTON — Mellie Esperson Bldg., Houston 2, Texas 
LONDON —78 Mount Street, London, W. 1, England 


Copies of "Petroleum Refining Processes" 


will be sent upon request 
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OPEN STRUCTURE ^ 


L*,- !--3;fv'.'Vv», :t.:. 

»<■ 't" V*'.' J - 

“i* '»•■.,r-J> •■•***.i *,../V.i.?? 


Their Fast, Cool Grinding Action 
Can Cut Costs on Many Jobs . . . 


F you have jobs where stock removal is heavy, 
where contact is broad or where extra cool¬ 
ness of cut is essential, it will pay you to try 
Norton OPEN STRUCTURE grinding wheels. 


They are available in the several varieties of 
Alundum abrasive; also in Crystolon abrasive for 
grinding carbide tools. The combination of 
OPEN STRUCTURE and the new 32 ALUNDUM 
abrasive is showing truly remarkable results in 
many plants. 

Let a Norton abrasive engineer study your grind¬ 
ing jobs and specify OPEN STRUCTURE where 
it can save you time and money. 


coni^v- 
, • . AtWXOWM 

^mans 


NORTON COMPANY 
Worcester 6, Mass. 

Distributors in All Principal Cities 

•Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. W-llll 


Available in ALL 
NORTON ABRASIVE^ i 
tnciuding the Sensational^ 
New E2 ALUNDUM* 


NORTON ABRAS:v£ 


3 J.iulVtS lllHSl't'fi JtriuLS ■ GaiNOl.'iG iHfl LAPPING HACHiNES 
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CAST ALNICO I 


CAST ALNICO II 


cont^i/ele /in^ 

'nuile'uet^ . 

SINTERED ALNICO 


CAST ALNICO III 


CAST ALNICO IV 


CAST ALNICO V 


In general SINTERED ALNICO MAGNETS do not compete 
with, but rather supplement, magnets produced by 
the cast method to widen the scope of potential permanent 
magnet applications. 

Alnico magnets weighing roughly one ounce or less should be 
produced by the sintered method. 

Heavier magnets of more intricate shapes can be 
produced. For some applications Sintered magnets are more 
economical because: 


CAST ALNICO VI 


CAST ALNICO XII 


SINTERED ALNICO 


1. Magnetic characteristics are practically the same as Cast Alnico. 

2. Sintered Alnico is a fine-grain, homogeneous material which has 
more uniform fiux density, is easier to grind, and provides better 
surface finish. 

3. Sintered Alnico magnets can be produced to closer dimensional 
tolerances: 

SINTERED AINICO II CAST ALNICO II 

0.000 to 0.I2S—+.005 0.000 to 2.00 — ± l/W 

0.126 to 0.625—+ .010 2.0 to 4.0 —±1/32 

0.626 to 1.250—+ .015 4.0 to 6.0 —±3/64 

1.251 to 3.000 — + .062 

Grinding can in many applications be eliminated. 

4. More intricate shapes, including holes, inserts, etc., are more 
feasible. 

5. Transverse modulus of rupture is several times greater. 
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FOR INDUSTRY 


tAio/tti/Ui/ ^04 

9^ine ^ci/i 
^Atx/iccu/ 


CABOT 


The first step in the manufacture of two Cabot products 
takes place in plants like this, in the Pecos River country 
in West Texas. 

First. Cabot strips natural gas of its natural gasoline, which 
is used to enrich aviation and other special motor fuels. 

Next, Cabot takes this same gas and burns it for the manu¬ 
facture of its own superior grades of carbon black, all of them 
essential to the rubber, paint, lacquer, enamel, ink, paper and 
plastics industries. 




CABOT CARBON CO. 
TEXAS ELF CARBON CO. 
GENERAL ATLAS CARBON CO. 
CABOT SHOPS, INC. 


GODFREY L. CABOT, .nc. 

77 FRANKLIN STREET • BOSTON 10, MASS. 
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research 

worth 100/000 dollars 

... yours for 
the asking! 



Part of Westinghouse research laboratories at East Pittsburgh, Pa. Modern pumping system for evaporating 

substances under test in research on 
Selenium Rectifiers. 


Westinghouse Selenium Rectifiers are not an 
overnight development. Before the present proc¬ 
ess was adopted, more than 9 years of continu¬ 
ous research—at a cost of more than 100,000 
dollars—was spent in testing of foreign and 
domestic types and processing experiments. 

The result has been a Selenium Rectifier com¬ 
parable in quality to Rectox Rectifiers . . . long 
recognized as having a longer life and greater 
dependability than any other type of metallic 
rectifier. 

For instance: In a comparative test with other 
Selenium units under identical conditions—and 
at full rating—Westinghouse Selenium Rectifiers 
showed an increase in forward resistance of less 
than one-half that of the best units tested, in¬ 
dicating a longer life than any Selenium Rectifier 
now available. 


No other Selenium Rectifier unit is backed by 
such an intensive research program, justifying 
our claim that Westinghouse Selenium Rectifiers 
are unexcelled where long life and dependability 
are prime factors. 

These new Westinghouse Selenium Rectifiers 
are ready for the market now. If you’re a user of 
Selenium Rectifiers you can take advantage of 
this investment in research by outlining your 
requirements to a Westinghouse representative. 
Or write your nearest Westinghouse office for 
all the facts. Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 
P. O. Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, Penna. j-2i382 
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XOA Socket 


with XOS-3 Shield 


and Shield Base 


V 




XOA Socket 




XOR Socket 



XOS-1 Shield 
for Iji" high 
tube body 
{6AK5 type) 


XOS-3 Shield for 
2" high tube body 
(OA2 type). Also 
available; XOS-2 
for 1 Vj" high tube 
body (6C4 type) 







Shield Base for 
XOS-1, XOS-2 
or XOS-3 


SOCKETS AND SHIELDS... 

for miniature button base tubes 

These new National sockets are of mica- 
filled natural molded Bakelite with silver- 
plated beryllium-copper contacts — de¬ 
signed for maximum dependability and 
adaptability. The contacts — either axially 
or radially mounted and removable for 
replacement — provide short leads and low 
inductance so vital to ultra-high frequency 
design. Sockets are built to JAN specifica¬ 
tions— can be used with or without shields. 

Made in three sizes to accommodate the 
various sizes of miniature tubes, the shields 
are of nickel-plated brass, with cadmium- 
plated phosphor bronze spring to provide 
correct tension to hold both tube and shield 
in place regardless of angle or vibration. 
Shield bases are of nickel-plated brass, 
with two 4/40" spade bolts mounting both 
socket and shield base. 

You'll find hundreds of other parts, both 
new and old, to improve your apparatus in 
the new 1947 National Catalog. 




MMAl 

COMPANY, INCORPORATED 

AAALDEN, AAASS. 


JM A K E R S 0 F L i F E T I M E RADIO PRODUCTS 
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for GRINDER, lATHE or BENCH 


Here's a Rotary Chuck (9" 

dia.) with many unique fea¬ 
tures. Does not heat the 
work ... no electricity . . . 
no work thrown off. Holds 
tightly for light cuts on 
lathes and on thin work for 
light machining. Can be 
clamped to bench for testing 
or inspection work. When 
you buy a ROTARY get ALL 
these and other advantages 


. . . buy a Brown & Sharpe. 
Rectangular Models (5 sizes 

from^ 2716" X 514" to 1214" 
X 36") and other Permanent 
Magnet Holding Tools also 
available. 

For sale only in the United 
States of America and its 
Territories. Write for illus¬ 
trated catalog. Brown & 
Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence 
1, R. L. U. S. A. 


J&S 


We urge buying through the Distributor 


BROWN & SHARPE 

PERMANENT MAGNET CHUCKS 



Hevi Duty Electric Co* 

Surges Transformers 

With the acquisition of the Surges Elec¬ 
tric Company of Milwaukee, Hevi Duty 
can now offer quality dry type air cooled 
transformers with or without tap chang¬ 
ing switches as well as special trans¬ 
formers for special requirements. An 
accelerated program of modernization 
will present opportunities for increased 
production and good delivery schedules. 

Write for Bulletin 5-4611 

HAROLD E. KOCH ’22, President 

ELTON E. STAPLES '26, District Manager, Cleveland 


HEVI DUTY ELECTRIC COMPANY 


HIM TMATine cubmacis HPVtgfttfTY iitcTiic ixeiuttviiT 

MILWAUKEE I, WISCONSIN 


THE TABULAR VIEW 


Still Time. — Admonishing engineers to take the lead in 
finding solutions to the many questions which will nat¬ 
urally arise with the necessity of protecting our key 
industries, S. Paul Johnston, ’21, recounts (page 398) 
the havoc which befell the Japanese who learned too 
little too late. Admittedly, the picture which Mr. Johns¬ 
ton paints, as a result of his studies in Germany and 
Japan during 1945 when he was deputy director of the 
aircraft division of the United States Strategic Bombing 
Survey, is not a pleasant one, but the consequences of 
unpreparedness are tragic. Since World War I, Air. 
.Johnston has long been active in the aviation industry, 
about which he writes with authority. Mr. Johnston ex¬ 
presses only his personal view in this issue, of course. 

American Food Basket. — Changes in the customs 
and taste habits, the increase<l standard of living, and 
education and promotion are the factors largely respon¬ 
sible for the change in contents in America’s food basket 
over the past half century for which reliable records are 
available. Such, at least, are the conclusions of Fred¬ 
eric W. Nordsiek, Editorial .Associate of The Review, 
whose authoritative and penetrating article (page 401) 
outlines the general pattern of food consumption of the 
American family, and traces in detail the rise and fall 
of three important staple foods in this country over the 
past five decades. 

Unclogging Polyglottism. — Teaching graduate stu¬ 
dents to read technical literature in a foreign language 
with a saving of as much as 30 per cent of the time 
usually required for such mastery is but one of the re¬ 
sults recently achieved in the Institute’s Department of 
Alodern Languages. Development of proper pronun¬ 
ciation of foreign languages through the use of speech 
recording apparatus, which enables the student to com¬ 
pare his lingual achievements with those of foreign 
language records, is another, as William N. Locke, 
head of the Department of Modern Languages tells 
(page 405). 

For a Netv Science. — Plea for the development of 
organization as a true science is the nub of the message 
(page 408) made by Alvin Brolvn, Vice-president for 
Finance of the .Johns-AIanville Corporation. As an 
Alfred P. Sloan A’isiting Lecturer at the Institute, Air. 
Brown took pains recently to elucidate the opportuni¬ 
ties for today’s students in elevating organization to the 
status of a true science. In 1933, Air. Brown served in 
Washington as assistant to the director of the Federal 
Budget, later becoming assistant administrator and 
executive officer, and finally review officer of the Na¬ 
tional Recovery Administration. In 1937 he became 
vice-president of the West Virginia Coal and Coke 
Coiporation and in September, 1946, was appointed 
to his present position. 

Pioneer. — From a busy program in the Office of the 
Secretary of War, Dr. Edward L. Bowles, ’22, takes 
time out to pay tribute (page 397) to an early telephone 
pioneer whose contributions have done much to advance 
this country to the position of the world’s largest user of 
wire transmission of the human voice. 
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HOW TO MAKE AN ARM GROW 


A human arm can throw a spear only so far. But 
some ancient genius of an engineer figured out 
that, by employing a throwing stick, which the 
Aztecs called aflatl, the lever of the human arm 
—and the distance achieved—could be extended, 
with quite pointed results for an enemy. 


Specifying molybdenum in steel is something like 
using an atlatl. For molybdenum extends the use¬ 
fulness of good steel. By providing good harden- 
ability at low cost, molybdenum steels permit 
modern engineers to save weight—and costs— 
in design. It pays to specify molybdenum. 



MOLYBDIC OXIDE-BRIQUETTED OR CANNED • F E R R O M O IY B D E N U M • "CALCIUM MOLYBDATE" 
CLIMAX FURNISHES AUTHORITATIVE ENGINEERING DATA ON MOLYBDENUM APPLICATIONS. 

Y 



Mol Ybdenum 

Fiilh Avenue • New 1 
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THREE STARRETT LEADERS 



In the size and range you need, calibrated as 
you want it, one of these popular STARRETT 
Dial Indicators will fit into almost any multiple 
measuring or production inspection arrangement 
you can imagine. Write for a copy of STARRETT 
Dial Indicator Catalog "L” Keep it handy. It 
solves the problem of where to find the right 
Dial Indicator for any application. 

Buy through your distributor 



THE L. S. STARRETT CO. • ATHOL • MASSACHUSETTS • U. S. A. 
WORLD'S GREATEST TOOLMAKERS 


STARRETT 

RRtCiSION TOOLS • DIAL INDICATORS • STEEL TARES • GROUND FLAT STOCK 
HACKSAWS « BAND SAWS FOR CUTTING MHAl. WOOD, PLASTICS 



JOHNNY GEAR— 
A DEPENDABLE 
PERFORMER 


PliPCNDOC 

GEARS 


Performance records on all 
Diefendorf installations testify to 
the long, dependable life of 
precision-made gears. Every 
Diefendorf gear is designed and 
precision engineered for its par¬ 
ticular job. 


Diefendorf Gear Corp. 

D. W. Diefendorf '30, President 
Syracuse 1, New York 


★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 


MAIL RETURNS 


It's Spring Again! 

From S. Albert Kaufman, ’19: 

III the July, 1945, issue of The Review an article, by Irwin W. Sizer, 
relating to poison ivy brought out the effectiveness of oxidizing agents, 
such as potassium permanganate and ferric chloride. 

As a surveyor, I naturally am in contact with plant growth of all 
kinds and have had to combat skin itchiness. In July, 1945, while sur¬ 
veying in Stoneham, I was in contact with poison ivy. My skin, blotched 
with the resulting growth, was within a week successfully treated with 
tincture of ferric chloride. Last August, in Malden, a similar attack on 
my skin was wi thin a week abated by tincture of ferric chloride. On 
February 14, 1947, I surveyed in Wakefield where I had to cut some 
brush to locate boimdaries. The next day both of my wrists were cov¬ 
ered with a skin growth and accompanied by the usual itching. I ap¬ 
plied tincture of ferric chloride and within a week the growth on the 
skin was completely destroyed, and with the exception of a little color¬ 
ing on the skin, I am none the worse for the experience. 

Malden, Mass. 

Addendum 

From iHtvtN W. Sizer; 

In agreement with Mr. Kaufman’s experiences, I can say that ox¬ 
idizing agents, such as ferric chloride or potassium permanganate, have 
proved very useful in the treatment of poison ivy dermatitis in its 
earliest stages. After the poison ivy toxicants have penetrated beneath 
the skin, they are without beneficial effect, but so is everything else 
which has been tried. 

Lexington, Mass. 

Historical Contribution 

From Carlton E. Tucker, ’18: 

The Alexander Graham Bell story on page 267 of the March, 1947, 
Review, may have contained even more interest to Review readers by 
addition of the fact that we have in the M.I.T. historical collection the 
Reis telephone as well as a number of Bell models which were undoubt¬ 
edly used by Professor Cross in the 1892 legal suits mentioned. We also 
trace the development of the telephone through the years, showing early 
commercial instruments as used in the summer of 1877, the competing 
instruments of Edison, Berliner, Phelps, Gray, and Dolbear. Later in¬ 
struments as devised by Blake, Hunnings, and White are also in the 
Institute’s collection. 

M.I.T., Cambridge, Mass. 

Postscript 

From W. Mack Anqab, ’17: 

My belated request for the addition of a parenthetical foreword to 

{Concluded on page 4^8) 


Speed with Economy 

We have recently completed 
our 9th contract for 
MACHLEH UBORATORIES, INC. 

whom we have had the pleasure 
of serving since 1933 

W. J. BARNEY CORPORATION 

101 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 

INDUSTRIAL CONSTRUCTION 

Alfred T. GlatseU ’20, Vie* Pr*tid*iit 








"What is all knowledge ... hut recorded experience? ’’—carlyle 



Why some things get better all the time 


J 


Health, strength and zest for life—of youngsters, of work¬ 
ers, of all of us—depend on food. Food produced by the mil¬ 
lions of tons yearly. And each year our farmers have more 
efficient means to do their tremendous job. 

The modern farmer has a tractor, a truck, and uses 
specialized farm tools—all with parts made increasingly of 
alloy-toughened steels and of plastics, for sturdier, more 
efficient service. His milking machine has parts of rust- 
resistant stainless steel. Chemically fortified feeds grow 
healthier livestock. New chemical sprays protect his crops 
from insects and plant diseases. And improved fertilizers 
restore vital elements to his soil. 


From care of the life-giving soil to precious harvest, the 
farmer’s means for food production are steadily improving 
... because into the.se means go better and better materials. 


Producing better materials for the use of science and 
industry and the benefit of mankind is the tcork of Vyion 
Carbide. 

Hasic knowledge and persistent research are required, 
])articularly in the fields of science and engineering. Work¬ 
ing with extremes of heat and cold—frequently as high as 
6000° or as low as 300° below zero, Fahrenheit—and with 
vacuums and great pressures. Units of I CC now separate 
or combine nearly one-half of the many elements of the 
earth. 


Union Carbide 


CAJRJSOJV' COJlI>ORATTOJ^ 


30 EAST 42ND STREET 


[I0H 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


- Products of Divisions and Units include - 

Linde Oxygen • Prest-O-Lite Acetyeene • Pvrofax Gas • Bakeeite, Krene, Vinyon, and Vinyeite Peastics 
Aciie.son Eeectrodes • Eveready Feasheights and Batteries • Nationae Carbons 


Prestonf. and Trek Anti-Freezes • Leectro.met Aeeoys and Metals » Haynes Steeeite Aeeoys • _SYXTiiEiic_ORGA^]£_£u£tULAlA. 
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Black flour 



These three factors ate the unwritten plus-values in every 
C-E contract — 

l^tiowledge — to solve today’s, and tomorrow’s, steam 
generating problems. 

Experience — to interpret, from a world-wide back¬ 
ground in every important industry, the specific needs of 
each installation. 

EUcilitieS — to manufacture complete steam 
generating units for every requirement, from 
30 boiler horse power up to the largest. 




A MAN once looked at this substance 
and asked, “What is it, black flour?” 
Actually he was looking at coal... ground 
to about the fineness of flour — pulverized 
coal. 

That was nearly 30 years ago when 
C-E engineers first demonstrated that 
powdered coal, as it was then called, was 
a practical and highly advantageous fuel 
for firing boilers. Today it is the generally 
accepted method of firing large power sta¬ 
tion boilers and is widely used for boilers 
in the middle-size range. 

But pulverized coal firing proved to be 
something more than just an improved 
method of burning coal. It opened the way 
to other important developments such as 
the water-cooled furnace, the use of pre¬ 
heated combustion air and the designing 
of boilers far larger than had been con¬ 
sidered practicable. In all of these devel¬ 
opments Combustion Engineering had a 
major part. 

The total contribution of pulverized 
coal firing to the national economy cannot 
be accurately calculated, but it is conserv¬ 
ative to say that in coal savings alone it 
amounts to millions of tons annually. 

B-122 



C-E RAYMOND BOWL Mill — Today’s most 
advanced design of coal pulverizer — a 
standard component of the C-E Pulverized 
Coal System. 

COMBUSTION 

ENGINEERING 

200 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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FLEXIBLE VIXYL EXTRUSIONS 


Materials: 1. Polyvinyl Chloride 
2. Copolymer Vinyl Chloride—Vinyl Acetate 



ANDEE extruded flexible vinyl tubings and 
shapes served admirably during the war. Now, 


in peace, Sandee extruded flexible vinyl items are 


also serving admirably, but in many additional and 


diversified functional applications. 



OUTSTANDING 
SANDEE FLEXIBLE 

1. Specific Gravity 

— 1.22 to 1.42 

2. fensi/e SfrengHi 

—2000 to 3000 p.s.i. 

3. Oiefectric Strength^ I — 250 

Short time to -450 

4. Low Temperature Fiexibi/ity 

O fo -85° 

5. Water Absorption —Nit 


PROPERTIES OF 
VINYL MATERIALS 

6. Burning Rote —Ni/ 

7. Odor —Point to none 

8. Resistance to Chemicois 

—fxce/ient 

9. Resistance to aging 

—fxce/ient 

10. Coior —t/niimitec/ 

1 1. Finish—Satiny or high g/oss 


Flexible vinyls are excellent electrical insulation ma¬ 
terials, are extremely tough, wear resistant, moisture, 
chemical and solvent resistant and in addition pro¬ 
vide beauty of color and finish for many applications. 


Electrical insulation tubing, carrying straps, mattress 
handles, garden hose, bumper sections, gaskets and 
many other successful applications indicate the ver¬ 
satility of this excellent material. 

Study the material property chart on these materials 
and consult Sandee for aid in design and selection 
of proper formulation to satisfactorily meet your 
requirements. 


EXTRUDED 


P LA S T I C S 


AND S 


E C 





3 




sL ^0ulcan has 

ipfr the Organization to 

J Design, Fabricate, 

Erect and Initially 
Operate Complete 
Plants for the 
Process Industries. 

^DISTILLATION 

^[VAPORATION 

^EXTRACTION 

PROCESSES AND EQUIPMENT 


For Creative Analysis of 
manufacturing requirements; 
higher Production Efficiency: 
Economical Operation; con¬ 
sult the Forty-Six-Year-Old 
Vulcan Organization special¬ 
izing in Chemical Process 
Engineering and Equipment 
Fabrication. 
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METALLURGICAL MICROSCOPES 


STEREOSCOPIC MICROSCOPES 


From this complete line of Spencer Metallurgical Micro¬ 
scopes you can select an instrument that exactly meets 
your needs. Here are some of the many outstanding 
features for convenience and speed in operation: 

• AMERICOTE OPTICS to eliiniiiute reflections and pro¬ 
vide addeti contrast. 

• WIDE RANGE ADJUSTABLE STAGE to handle un¬ 
usually large or small specimens. 

• LARGE, STURDY, RESEARCH-TYPE STAND with 
micrometer screw fine adjustment . . . interchangeable body 
tubes. 

• BRILLIANT, UNIFORM ILLUMINATION from a ver¬ 

tical illuminator that is simple to operate, sturdy, and always 
cool enough to handle. , 

• VARIETY^ OF EQUIPMENT for teaching, routine ex¬ 
aminations, ami research. 


NO. 46 

METALLURGICAL 

MICROSCOPE 


NO. 50 

METALLURGICAL 

MICROSCOPE 


Two distinct advantages are offered by these instru¬ 
ments: 

1. The image is erect and a wide field of view' is 
provided. 

2. The image has depth and shows the specimen in 
three-dimensional perspective. 

These are real advantages in studying surface character- 


NO. 28 

STEREOSCOPIC 

MICROSCOPE 



BIERBAUM MICROCHARACTER 


istics and examining small parts. 

No. 26 is designed for examining small specimens, 
23 for large objects. No. 353 lamp provides an adap 
source of illumination. 


NO. 26 

STEREOSCOPIC 

MICROSCOPE 


This is a precision instrument for tletermining the hard¬ 
ness of small areas, particles, and microscopic consti¬ 
tuents in metals. A highly polished and lubricated 
Sjteciinen is moved by micrometer feed beneath an ac¬ 
curately ground diamond point. The pressure is pre¬ 
cisely controlled so that hardness can be determined 
by the width of the resulting cut when measured under 
the microscope. For further information about these 
and other Spencer Instruments write Dept. S128. 


American ^ Optical 

COM PANY 

Scientific instrument Division 

Bu^a!o 15, New York 


BIERBAUM 
MIC ROCHARACT ER 


TUamdaeliMmi 0 ^ the SPEHZER jJelentt^ts cMstfmnefiti 








This curious-looking contrivance sees 
to it that Goodyear Tires have the long¬ 
est-lived sidewalls your money can 
buy. 

As many blowouts occur in the side- 
wall area, this sidewall quality is very 
important to you. 

This machine stretches, twists, and 
strains strips of sidewall rubber that 
are hooked to the moving cylinder. It 
gives them the same constant flexing, 
produces the same fatigue they would 
get in a tire on your car. 

The machine is even located on the 
roof, wide open to the elements. For 


weather, too, is tough on sidewalls. 
This double punishment goes on until 
every strip breaks. 

The machine tests strips of Good¬ 
year and other tires. It tests new com¬ 
binations of materials suggested by 
the laboratory. 

It must continuously demonstrate 
that the longest life you can get in the 
sidewall of a tire is in the sidewall of 
a Goodyear Tire. 

For Goodyear knows that to stay first, 
it must be best —and Goodyear is again 
first, for the 32nd consecutive year. 


ANOTHER COOD/VEAR FIRST!... 
Goodyear tires in larger sizes are 
made with rayon cord. 


First -every year for 32 years 

good/^ear 

v^Iore people ride on Goot^’ear tires than on any other land 
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A Whale in Every Pot? 

F ew persons would characterize the British as being 
given to overexaggeration, or as being skilled players 
in the great American game of “bigger and better.” 
Yet, research now in progress by the Department of Sci¬ 
entific and Industrial Research in London is of the kind 
that dwarfs the American slogan for a chicken in every 
pot, for the Department is conducting experiments in 
arctic whaling to determine whether lean whale meat can 
be utilized for human consumption on a wider scale than 
heretofore. 

In whaling, certain general principles of slaughtering 
the mammals for meat and handling the carcasses can be 
followed only with great difficulty. One of the greatest 
practical difficulties is rapid cooling of the carcass im¬ 
mediately after death. Because of the very considerable 
bulk of the whale carcass and the thickness of the layer of 
fat under the skin, cooling takes place very slowly. Indeed, 
the whale’s blubber provides an excellent natural system 
of thermal insulation which enables the mammal to thrive 
in cold waters and which is the reason why its meat is 
likely to go bad rapidly, without prompt and effective 
refrigeration. The time between death and butchering on 
the deck of the factory ship may vary considerably, so 
that some method of cooling the carcass as soon after 
death as possible is exceedingly desirable. 

Scientists on the whaling factory ship, Balaena, re¬ 
cently conducted experiments to test a likely method of 
more or less natural refrigeration for the preservation of 
whale meat. An advantage of the method is that it re¬ 
quires but slight modifications from normal procedure 
of whaling. When a whale is caught, its carcass is normally 
inflated with air to prevent sinking. This causes the whale 
to roll over on its back and float belly uppermost. In the 
refrigeration experiments, portions of the skin and blub¬ 
ber were removed, as soon after death as jK)ssible, to 
admit cold sea water which had a temperature of 30 
degrees F. 


Machine versus Man 

T he Japanese still make appreciable amounts of 
quality papers by hand processes that have changed 
little during the past 10 centuries. The fibers for Japanese 
handmade pai)ers are derived from the barks of three 
native shrubs. The bark is stripped from the shrubs and 
fibers are derived from them by painstaking hand opera¬ 
tions. From a mash of wood fibers in water, which is 
inserted in a screen or bin through which the water flows 
away, the paper is produced by a shaking operation which 
knits the individual fibers together in a closely inter¬ 
mingled mat. Using such primitive hand operations, it has 
been estimated that one Japanese papermaker can make 
as much paper in one year as can be produced by a 
relatively modern papermaking machine in about 20 
mintites. The production rate of the machine is therefore 
something like 7,200 times that of hand labor. 

Possibly hand operations in the manufacture of paper 
might be adequate to meet Japanese needs. Possibly also, 
in this country, we have come to regard paper as a readily 
available and comparatively inexpensive commodity with 
almost unlimited uses. But the 150,000,000 people in the 
United States and its territories and possessions represent¬ 
ing about 7% of the world’s population, consume 72% of 
the world’s paper production. Such a record of consump¬ 
tion could never be achieved so long as manufacturing 
operations depended on manual operations alone. 

Forest Farms 

C URRENT figures from the Department of Agricul¬ 
ture’s Forest Service indicate that we are still cutting 
lumber faster than it is growing. In board feet, the forests 
of this country have been reduced to less than half their 
original content, and the finest, most accessible stands 
have long since gone except where protected by state or 
federal governments. Secretary of the Interior Krug has 
declared that about the only area on the North American 
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mainland which can now support newsprint or kraft- 
paper development on a j)erpetual basis is Alaska. Fire 
and disease have probably taken a heavier toll than man, 
but the conservationists can still make the point that a 
primary national resource is being drainetl at a faster rate 
than it is being replenished. 

Since the essence of the problem can be stated in simple 
arithmetic, it has long l)een understood. There are also 
signs that corrective steps are now gaining sufficient 
momentum .so that the Forest Service’s dream of a per¬ 
petual forest reserve may achieve reality. The concept of 
a forest on a continuing basis was put into practice in 
Europe long ago, although conditions frequently made it 
impossible to maintain sufficient wooded area for a coun¬ 
try’s needs. One rayon manufacturer has used the finan¬ 
cial pages of at least one new.spaper to announce that the 
forest lands reserved for it by the province of British 
Columbia will be .self-perpetuating through scientific 
management and planned afforestation. Whatever the 
reasons for such advertising, the fact remains that many 
privately owned and nationally protected forests in this 
country are also being cut and replanted (or allowed to 
reseed) so that the total lumber “capital” remains un¬ 
diminished. As might be expected, the small owners as a 
class, with less to gain, have not been so quick to do like- 
wi.sc. Because their total holdings repre.sent about half of 
our forest acreage, increasingly intensive efforts are being 
made by government agencies and large users of wood to 
educate this group in the methods and benefits of a stable 
forest. Only recently, however, has the economic situation 
in this country begun to make it generally profitable for 
farmers, as well as for lumber companies, to treat wood 
lots and forests as a continuing source of income rfither 
than as a mine to be exhauste<l in one sweej). 

The factors that arc encouraging the growing of trees as 
a farm crop are partly technical. When logging railroads 
(with a construction cost of $2.5,000 per mile and high 
operating expenses in addition) were the only means of 
moving logs to the sawmills and a donkey engine was 
used to assemble the loads, only high-grade lumber could 
be handled profitably. A stand had to be thick with large 
trees to attract loggers. But roads suitable for trucks can 
be built with modern earth-moving equipment at about 
$1,.500 to $5,000 per mile. Tractors, .skidpans, and Diesel 
trucks have combined to lower tran.sportation costs 
further, and selective cutting is now feasible on stiinds 
that produce about one-fifth the number of board feet 
once thought necessary for profitable operation. 

Small, semiportable sawmills, such as were used by the 
armed forces during World War II, are another important 
aid to the farmer-forester, for with them it is feasible 
to make many setups, each for a comparatively small run 
of lumber. 

There is now a market for a larger number of .species 
and for smaller trees than was formerly the case. The 
owner of a wood lot near a pulp mill can .sell quite small 
trees if cut to size and deliveretl to the mill. Selective cut¬ 
ting produces many small logs, since trees must frequently 
be cut when far from full-grown if they are diseased, un¬ 
fortunately placed, or otherwi.se defective. 

Just prior to the war, state nurseries were producing 
seedlings at the rate of almost 100,000,000 per year. 
Since 1935, part of these seedlings have gone into a shelter 
belt that, it is hoped, will eventually stretch from North 
Dakota through Texas, approximately along the 100th 
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meridian. This is all potential Dust Bowl country, and 
the rea.son for the shelter belt is to protect and hold down 
the soil against wind erosion. It is estimated that eight 
to ten acres of trees will protect a farm of 160 acres. To 
date, well over 200,000,000 trees have been planted on 
about 30,000 farms. Other large u.sers of .seedlings are 
open strip and pit coal mines, particularly the former. The 
trees used to cover the spoil banks which remain after 
strip mining is completed frequently grow faster on the 
raw dumps than on undisturbed ground. In Illinois, which 
state leads in the production of coal by strip mining, 
operator.s planted more than 8,000,000 trees between 
1938 and 1943. In Pennsylvania, the state nurseries have 
<listributed more than 15,000,000 trees to mining com¬ 
panies since the start of that practice in 1899. These fig¬ 
ures arc sufficiently large to sound quite impressive, but 
in Illinois, for example, only 8,466 acres had been forested 
by the end of 1943. 

There appears to be about 75,000,000 acres of marginal 
and submarginal land in this country that is suitable for 
reforestation. At the present rate of planting, it would 
take centuries to finish the job. This is the basic reason 
for the Forest Service’s proposal that the state nurseries 
■should raise their output to one billion seedlings per year. 
The country is fortunate in that we still possess sufficient 
wooded or potentially woodetl area to permit, with fore- 
sighted treatment, a continuous drain at our normal rate 
of j)roduction of from 30,000,000 to 40,000,000 board feet 
per year. Still, with increasing production and contin¬ 
uing higher standards of living, we need to make every 
effort to conserve — and, wherever possible, replenish — 
our natural resources, once believed to be inexhaustible 
but lately shown to be quite otherwise. 
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Telephony in Its Pioneer Era 

By Edward L. Bowles 

HE passing of Hammond Vinton Hayes, ’85, in Bos¬ 
ton, on March 1947, l)rings to a close the life of a 
scientist and engineer who consj)icuously influenced the 
art of telephony. In 1885, after receiving the second doc¬ 
tor’s degree to be granted by Harvard University in the 
field of physics. Dr. Hayes joinetl the staff of the American 
Bell Telephone Company in Boston as head of its labora¬ 
tory. This was at a time when what is now the vast Bell 
System was in the making; a time when the outcome of 
the efforts of Bell and his New England supporters was 
in grave doubt. Bell’s inv'cntion of the telephone had been 
made a decade earlier. Some five years had elapsed since a 
settlement had been made with the Western Union Com¬ 
pany •— the Bell Company’s only comjjetitor — in which 
it was agreed that the Western Union would keep out of 
the telephone ljusiness for a j^eriod of 17 years. But three 
years before that, this same company had turned down 
the Bell rights offered to them for $100,000. The rights of 
Thomas A. Edison, Emile Berliner, Stephen Gray, Daniel 
Drawbaugh, and others were being contesteii. Bell’s back¬ 
ers, Gardiner (ir. Hubbard and Thomas Sanders, were 
busy with organizational problems and James J. Storrow 
was deep in the complexities of litigation in their 
behalf. 

It was in this dramatic and portentous setting in the 
early days of telephony that Hayes found himself when 
he joined the telephone organization. Having studied un¬ 
der Professor Charles II. Cross, ’70, at M.I.T., who was 
retained by the Bell interests, Hayes was soon involved in 
the intricacies of what was then a crucial patent litiga- 
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tion.* He was faced with the problem of evaluating in¬ 
ventions and improvements rapidly coming to the fore 
in this initial rush of telephonic development. Limitations 
of the telephone as a commercial instrumentality were 
rapidly becoming apparent. For example, the distance 
over which articulate speech could be transmitted made 
long-distance transmission impossible. Wagons, delivering 
cells to replace worn-out batteries at the subscribers’ sets, 
were falling apart in the street becau.se of the corrosiv'e 
action of electrolytes. There were other .seemingly in¬ 
surmountable problems, aggravated by the unprece¬ 
dented rate of growth of interest in telephone service. 

It was on Hayes’s shoulders that these current burdens 
fell. But he had also a far greater and less obvious load to 
carry in the planning and administration of a program of 
research and development to anticipate the problems yet 
to come and to ensure the future of the telephone business. 
In 1888, Hayes installed an isolated telephone system in 
the offices of the American Bell Telephone Company in 
Boston, using a central battery of a large numl)er of cells 
to replace individual batteries in the homes of subscrib¬ 
ers, and described such a system in a patent dated Decem¬ 
ber 25, 1888. It was through Hayes’s imagination, drive, 
perseverance, and Icailership that the single central office 
battery replaced the individual batteries in the subscrib¬ 
ers’ telephone instrument. This was one of the greatest 
single contributions to be made in the early commercial 
use of telephones after the Edison microphone made a 
startling improvement in the Bell device by introducing 
the phenomenon of amplification. By direct contribu¬ 
tions of Hayes and his staff, this microphone w’as devel¬ 
oped into a practical device — the solid back transmitter. 
Another contribution which Hayes made in the pioneer 
days of commercial telephony was the “heat coil” — 
which would now probably be known as a thermally 
operated switch — for the protection of delicate telephone 
apparatus against stray currents. 

Hayes not only directed the attack of these problems 
but he contributed significant inventions. Under his 
guidance was the attack on the.se subtle problems which 
limited the distance over which .speech could be trans¬ 
mitted. One of the needs was for means which would re¬ 
juvenate or amplify speech as it became attenuated in 
traveling toward its destination. Another was for a tech¬ 
nique which would overcome the tendency of telephone 
lines, and particularly cables, so to alter the quality of the 
transmitted speech that even though its volume were 
adequate the distortion might render it unintelligible. 
Hayes maintained a group to work constantly on the 
development of means of amplification to devi.se what, in 
telephone parlance, are known as repeaters. It was 
through this pioneer effort that the distance of successful 
transmission was extended from New York as far west as 
Chicago in 1892, and to Denver in 1911. This work on 
electro-mechanical repeaters paved the way for the appli¬ 
cation to this task of the modern electron-tube amplifier 
which further extended the range of wire telephony to 
transcontinental distances in 1915. 

It was Hayes who selected Dr. George A. Campbell, 
’91, to work on the problem of overcoming the distortion 
of speech in transmission. Campbell, like Hayes, was a 
brilliant, highly educated man. {Concluded on page 436) 

* Additional data on the importance of this suit and the part which 
Cross played in the early stages of telephone development were pub¬ 
lished in the March, 1947, issue of The Review, pages 267-469. 






F or almost a year and a half I was in the junk busi¬ 
ness. As chief of the aircraft division of the United 
States Strategic Bombing Survey, my job was to 
investigate, in situ, what had happened to the once great 
aircraft industries of Germany and Japan. I mention the 
jimk business advisedly, for junk was all that remained of 
Focke-Wulf’s great production chain in Northwest Ger¬ 
many, of the Fieseler and B.M.W. factories at Kassel, 
of the vast Messerschmitt complex in the Augsburg- 
Regensburg-Munich triangle, and of every other known 
plane or engine factory of any consequence in Hitler’s 
former domain. 

In Japan, the situation was the same, but worse. Air¬ 
plane and engine plants that had approached Willow Run 
in size and in activity (although never in production), 
Mitsubishi of Nagoya, Nakajima at Tama-Musishino, 
and Kawanishi and Kawasaki in the Osaka area, were 
reduced to gaunt skeletons. Out of these colossal bone- 
yards we pieced together what we could of information 
that might be of value to the future of our own air 
industries. 

The full story of the conclusions reached by the Bomb¬ 
ing Survey in the several industrial fields will be found in 
a voluminous series of reports already published, or in the 
process of publication, in W’ashington. The purpose here 
is to scan briefly one phase of the findings in Japan, the 
underground dispersals of the aircraft industry, to point 
out a lesson that is of vital inqKjrtance to American in¬ 
dustry today. 

As human beings, we hope that war will never come to 
our shores. As realists, some skepticism on this score ap- 
{jears warranted. As engineers, we must plan what to do 
about it, if, as, and when it comes. Regardless of circum¬ 
stance, we must have the required knowledge and ability 
at our disposal. We cannot afford to do as the Japanese 
did — learn too little, too late. Our future situation will 
never be comparable to that fact“d by the Japanese Em¬ 
pire in the summer and fall of 1944, but there are les.sons 


Nipponese 


Nightmare 


By S. Paul Johnston 

to be drawn, and obvious mistakes to be avoided. Let us 
look at the evidence. 

By midsummer of 1944 the Japanese aircraft industry 
found itself swaying precariously on the horns of a dilemma. 
As a result of a great drive for production by the Muni¬ 
tions Ministry, many factories found their shelves almost 
bare of certain essential items. 

Production on Paper 

The well-known “numbers racket” was operating, as 
it did elsewhere, even in tliese United States. Each 
month’s production statistic must be better than that of 
the month preceding, so, — all available bits and pieces 
were put together into an approximation of finishetl 
articles, counted, and pushed out of the factory doors. 
Sometimes months elapsed before such aircraft could be 
made operational — but that was not immediately im¬ 
portant to the statisticians! 

The statistical method works well as a production in¬ 
centive scheme so long as production programs are 
backed up by adequate planning. But in Japan both the 
long- and short-range planning for aircraft production 
fell far short of the minimum. 
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The huge on-the-surface 
Japanese aircraft plants 
ivere reduced to gaunt skele¬ 
tons by United States stra¬ 
tegic bombardment. This 
illustration gives a typical 
example of conditions found 
tty the Bombing Survey. 
jVo/e the complete absence of 
machine tools. 
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Out of the rubble and dust of 
what was onee the Japanese air¬ 
craft industry conies a lesson that 
is pertinent to the future well¬ 
being of the United States: If we 
must eventually put our key in¬ 
dustries underground, we need to 
find out how to do it now. 

The pulling and hauling by the Imperial Army and 
Navy for essential materiel and equipment, although 
eventually somewhat improved by the efforts of the Mu¬ 
nitions Ministry, created an impossible situation in the 
aircraft industry. We had our own troubles in co-ordinat¬ 
ing Army and Navy requirements, but by comparison, 
the Japanese operated at a comic-opera level, — strictly 
Gilbert and Sullivan. Shortages developed that could not 
be met. Essential parts for production lines turned up 
missing. Spares and replacements for operating units in 
the field were seldom at the right places at the right time. 
Basic material stocks dwindled. The rarer alloying ma¬ 
terials, neeiled for high strength steels for high perform¬ 
ance aircraft engines, all but disappeared, making many 
design and tooling changes inevitable. Neither replace¬ 
ments nor substitutes were to be had due to the effective 
blockade imposed by our Navy and our Air Forces. Dur¬ 
ing most of 1944, although great quantities of such essen¬ 
tial materials existed in Japanese-held territories, only 
driblets reached the Home Islands. By January, 1945, the 
supply was cut off completely. 

At the same time, the labor situation had become ex¬ 
tremely critical. The demands of the Japanese Army for 


troops to pour into China and into the beleaguered islands 
of the Southwest Pacific drained off practically aU able- 
bodied man power. Mainly women, children, high school 
students, and the aged and infirm were left to man the 
great aircraft plants in Nagoya, Osaka and Tokyo. As a 
result, the output jjer worker per day in terms of finished 
aircraft (never a very high figure) dropped almost below 
the level of visibility. 

Then, to top it all, Saipan, the impregnable gateway 
to the Empire, fell to the advancing American forces. 

The loss of Saipan was a rude shock to all Japanese 
industry. “Higher ups” could not have failed to foresee 
the handwriting on the wall, but until then the average 
Nipponese still believed that his “undefeated” navy 
would keep the American bombers at more than arm’s 
length. Although orders for the dismantling and under¬ 
ground dispersal of key industries had been on the books 
for many months, the belief that the Home Islands were 
unreachable was so firm that they were generallj' ignored. 
Further, few adequate plans for execution appear to have 
been made. 

Wrong Answer to Dilemma 

Here, then, was the dUemma. Things being as they 
were, would it not be better to continue to ignore dispersal 
orders and try to patch up a rapidly deteriorating indus¬ 
trial condition in the hope of producing enough aircraft 
to keep back the invaders from the ramparts? Or, would 
it not be the better part of valor to scurry underground 
as fast as possible to protect the essential tools of industry 
against possible attack, so tliat the war could be con¬ 
tinued even if most of the on-the-surface facilities were 
destroye<l? 

To this basic question the Japanese came up with the 
wrong solution. He elected to ignore the threat in the hope 
of satisfying the demands of the immediate future. But he 
failed miserably. During the fall of 1944 aircraft produc¬ 
tion went from bail to worse. Fewer and fewer planes were 
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Typical tunnels driven 
through the relatively soft 
volcanic rock in Japan. 
Ground is easily worked by 
hand tools and is strong 
enough to be self-supporting 
for galleries of reasonable 
dimensions. Most of these 
tunnels were excavated by 
captured labor under Army 
supervision. 
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delivered to the Emperor’s hard-pressed squadrons. 
Units in the field watched essential supplies of spares 
dwindle to a trickle and finally disappear altogether. By 
mid-December, when the first heavy B-29 raids took 
place, the output of Japanese aircraft had dropped to a 
level below that of January, 1944, and the rate-of-pro- 
duction curve was dropping faster than it had risen a 
year before. 

The first raids by the Marianas-based B-29’s of the 
20th Air Force, really finished the Japanese aircraft 
industry. They sounded the gong that started the panic, 
and the long-deferred dispersal began. The Urgent Dis¬ 
persal of Plants Act of February, 1945, made such action 
mandatory. Like ants struggling to remove their val¬ 
uables from a broken hill, the Japanese began to scatter 
aircraft production into the mountains. As fast as they 
could, they dismantled their plants. By rail, by road, by 
horse track and footpath — on wheels, on rollers, and on 
human babks — they made desperate efforts to save their 
precious production tools by getting them underground, 
— any place, but always underground. They themselves 
accomplished at least half of the job that our big bombers 
had set out to do. By destroying their own aircraft 
industry they committed industrial hari-kari. 

Few people realize the extent to which the Japanese in¬ 
dustry went underground. In the course of investigations 
made in October, November and December, 1945, as a 
part of the work of the United States Strategie Bombing 
Survey, some 100 sites for underground production of air¬ 
craft and engines were identified and loeated. These 
plants had a total planned manufacturing area of about 
12.5 million square feet. By war’s end, about 7.2 million 
square feet had been excavated, and some 11,000 machine 
tools were in place. It is estimatetl that, in the .summer of 
1945, between 35,000 and 40,000 people were employed 
underground, but the actual output of finished aircraft 
or engines was very small. The entire effort had been too 
late to be effective. 


There was a striking difference between the under¬ 
ground installations of Japan and those that had been 
observed in the spring of 1945 in Germany. Nothing like 
the carefully plannetl and well-executed installations at 
Nordhausen or at Nekar-els were found in Japan. The 
Germans had had plenty of prior experience with under¬ 
ground installations and had planned for their use far in 
advance. In Japan, dispersal was purely an operation of 
desp>eration. Even if they had known as much about 
underground installations as did the Germans, they made 
the mistake of waiting too long to begin operations. 

Japanese Underground Plants 

The typical Japanese underground plant was housed in 
hastily driven, unventilate<l, poorly drained tunnels or 
galleries, hand-hewn into Japanese mountain sides. 
Natural caves and a few existing mines were used, but 
most of the excavation was new. Fortunately, much of the 
terrain of central Japan lends itself weU to such opera¬ 
tions. In many places the volcanic rock is easily worked 
with hand tools. Properly designed tunnels of reasonable 
dimensions may be cut without the need of extensive 
shoring to keep the overhead in place. Little blasting was 
necessary. The main requisite appeared to be an army of 
strong backs and a plentiful supply of picks and shovels. 

The labor was done largely by Chinese and Korean 
prisoners of war. A few private contractors were given 
some of the jobs but, for the most part, the construction 
appears to have been handled by the Japanese Army. 
Battalions of engineers, and even infantry, were moved 
into mountainous areas and set to digging. Large areas 
of Honshu and Kyushu were to be honeycombed. A re¬ 
markable feature of many of the installations was their 
inaccessibility. How some of the heavy machinerj" was 
tran.sported over roads that were almost impassable to a 
jeep in good weather is still somewhat of a mystery. 
Lathes, drill presses, boring machines, and other heavy 
tools must have been manhandled {Continued on page ^26) 
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Most underground aircraft 
machine sites were incom¬ 
plete at the end of World 
If dr II. In this aircraft en¬ 
gine factory machine tools 
tcere manhandled into the 
gallery on blocks and rollers 
when the war collapsed. 
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America’s Changing Food Pattern 

Although per Capita Consumption of Food Remains Close to 540 
Pounds per Year, Changing Tastes and Economic Factors 
Modify the Content of Americans Food Basket 

By Frederic W. Nordsiek 


E ating is as pervatllng and urgent an element in 
human life as it is in the existence of lower living 
forms. During most waking hours, the human or¬ 
ganism is continually conscious of some sensation con¬ 
nected with food. Even basic human social structures are 
built around meals. The quantities and kinds of foods 
consumed by men and women determine not only their 
physiological well-being and stamina, but also their men¬ 
tal equanimity and morale. 

The importance of food to mankind may likewse be 
measured in terms of the amount of nutrients required 
to maintain human life. Consumption of less than 500 
pounds per year of food, dry basis, means hunger and 
emaciation for the average individual. Contrariwise, con¬ 
sumption of as much as 600 pounds of solid nutrients, 
yearly, usually results in obesity. In the United States, 
certain individuals exceed one or the other of these 
limits, but the average i)er capita consumption of food by 
Americans lies in the middle of this range, and is about 
540 pounds yearly. In the past, per capita food intake has 
dropped during times of economic depression and during 
wars, but these declines have always been followed by 
corresponding increases. Hence the secular or long-term 
trend of total food intake in this country has remained 
quite level, certainly during the Twentieth Century and, 
so far as records exist, previous to then. Does this mean 
that the food pattern of the United States has long re¬ 
mained static? Indeed no, because although total food 
intake has remained relatively constant, the kinds of 
food composing this total have changed extensively. 

The amount of food consumed by an individual is de¬ 
termined by need, as dictated by body size and physical 
activity, and the factor of greediness. But individual 
choice of kinds of food is influenced by a vastly more com¬ 
plex array of factors. Availability and cost are prime in¬ 
fluences in food choice, but not limiting ones; for ex¬ 
ample, wheat has long been cheaper and more plentiful 
than rice in Japan, yet rice remains the staple Japanese 
cereal. This illustration points to a third and governing 
factor in the choice of food, namely, custom. Effects of 
these three main determinants of food choice are vari¬ 
able, because availability, cost, and custom are not static. 

Availability of established foods may increase, as by 
improvements in production and processing methods; or 
may decrease, as by crop failures or by augmented tariff 
barriers raised against imported foods. Essentially new 
foods occasionally become available, as when tomato 
juice was “invented.” Influencing the choice of foods 
is the relative cost which alters through changes in prices 
of foods, and also through shifts in pi^rchasing power of 
the consumer. Custom is based on a more or less static 
background determined by national origin, prejudices. 


concepts of nutritional value (both correct and fallacious) 
and taboos of religious or sectarian nature. Custom is also 
subject to change by dynamic influences, such as etluca- 
tion, propaganda, and advertising. That the influences 
toward change in the dietary have been most active in the 
United States during the Twentieth Century is evidenced 
by the markedly changed constitution of the American 
food pattern since the turn of the century. 

In its earlier years, the extroverted young United 
States was too preoccuj)ied with growing to maintain 
adequate records of such subjective matters as food 
preferences. Little quantitative information about Amer¬ 
ican food habits prior to 1900 was recorded, and even the 
qualitative data available are of dubious accuracy. Lit¬ 
erary descriptions of the early American dietary by for¬ 
eign authors do exist, but, like the account given by 
Dickens in Marlin Chuzzlewit, these were based on super¬ 
ficial observations made by fast-moving travelers, and 
were colored by the natural tendency of visitors from 
older, more cultured countries abroad, to disdain cus¬ 
toms of the then upstart United States. But beginning in 
1909, the Department of Agriculture of the United 
States Government has kept and published reliable rec¬ 
ords of food consumption in this country. The Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture is interested in food habits and con¬ 
sumption because most foods are of agricultural origin, 
so that food use is a fundamental measure of the farmer’s 
welfare. 

Same Bulk: Greater Variety 

As indicated previously, statistics of the Department 
of Agriculture show that the secular trend of total per 
capita food intake has remained essentially level since 
1909. Furthermore, these data reveal that, per capita, 
the average consumption of a few individual foods has 
also remained virtually unchanged. In this category are 
eggs, butter, fats, and total meats (although within 
the meat group a decline in beef has been offset by a rise 
in the consumption of pork). Foods that have gained 
in consumption are milk, citrus fruits, tomatoes, leafy 
green and yellow vegetables, and sugar. Foods that have 
declined in use since the turn of the century are potatoes, 
cereal grains, and apples. Certain compensatory relation¬ 
ships may possibly exist among these changes. Increased 
use of leafy green and yellow vegetables perhaps cor¬ 
responds to the decline in potato consumption, and 
greater use of citrus fruits, arising from co-operative mer¬ 
chandising and improved shipping facilities, may com¬ 
pensate for reduced apple usage. To gain some under¬ 
standing of the reasons imderlying marked changes in 
the use of certain foods, in contrast to the relative sta¬ 
bility in consumption of others, let us examine in detail 
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one food in each category: eggs, whose per capita use is 
unchanged; milk, whose use has increased; and potatoes, 
with declining consumption. 

The total annual per capita food intake of 540 pounds 
given above was stated in terms of moisture-free, solid 
nutrients. But since most foods contain more than 50 per 
cent moisture — many exceed 90 per cent — the actual 
food intake is several times 540 pounds. For example, 
since 1909, egg consumption has been about 32 pounds 
(exclusive of shells) per capita per year. Since eggs con¬ 
tain approximately 74 per cent water, this weight of egg 
magma represents only slightly more than eight pounds 
of water-free nutrients. 

Eggs — A Stable Food 

Operators of diversified farms usually maintain cliicken 
flocks as sources of eggs for their own tables, and as an 
occasional supply of meat when a chicken is slaughtered. 
Eggs thus available often exceed immediate farm needs, 
and surplus eggs are a readily marketable commodity. 
Eggs are but slowly perishable, so that when convenient 
they may easily be brought to town for sale. Some eggs 
reaching urban tables, and many eggs used in processing, 
actually originate in this casual manner. Today, however, 
most eggs for table use come from specialized poultry 
farms which are usually located near, or even within, 
urban foci of consumption. Such farms, jocularly called 
“egg factories,” are designed for maximum egg output, 
with selection, housing, and feeding of the hens aimed 
toward this objective. By expediting the gathering and 
marketing, the efficient operation of specialized poultry 
farms also reduces the interval between the laying and 
use of the eggs. 

A step forward in the distribution of .shell eggs was 
achieved with the establishment of cold-storage facilities 
for the purpose of delaying spoilage and thus making 
marketing more flexible. A still more importfint advance 
in distribution has been the development of processing 
of liquid egg. Such processing involves “breaking out” 
by hand, in wliich operation yolks are sometimes sep¬ 
arated from whites. The liquid egg is then churned, to 
establish uniformity, and filtered. A little of this liquid 
egg finds immediate use, more is dehydrated, but the bulk 
is quick-frozen. Occasionally, liquid egg is first frozen 
and then dehydrated later, when drying facilities are 
available. Such processed eggs, particularly those frozen, 
are used in vast quantities in baked products, such as 
noodles, and in mayonnaise, and similar foods in which 
eggs are an ingredient. 

Why have not these fundamental advances in egg pro¬ 
duction, distribution, and processing increased the total 
use of eggs in the United States? The principal reason 
why eggs are a stable product is that improvements in 
production and storage have been concerned mainly with 
reducing seasonal fluctuations of egg use within a given 
year, both by diminishing seasonal peaks of production 
and by deferring consumption of eggs laid during the 
high-production months. Since egg production is related 
to the reproductive cycle of the chicken, egg laying is 
high in the spring with an extreme peak in April, and low 
in the early winter with a minimum point in November. 
Under uncontrolled laying conditions, as in the small 
chicken flock of the diversified farm, such annual fluctua¬ 
tion of egg output is extreme. Seasonal variation is ap¬ 
preciably reduced under the controlled-laying conditions 


of the sjjeciaJized poultry farm. The greater proportion 
of eggs currently produced under controlled-laying condi¬ 
tions is evidenced by a comparison of seasonal fluctuation 
in egg production of 20 years ago as compared with that 
of today. On the basis that February laying is represented 
by an index number of 100, two decades ago production 
would reach a low of 40 in November and a high of 170 in 
April, whereas today the range is only from 60 to 150. 

Variation in seasonal consumption has been reduced 
even beyond the lessening of laying fluctuations. Orig¬ 
inally, when eggs were plentiful during the springtime 
glut, they were correspKjndingly inexpensive, and were 
consumed in large quantities; conversely, during the 
winter scarcity, eggs were expensive and fewer were 
used. But now processors purchase eggs during the glut 
months, and convert them into dried or frozen form 
which may be stored indefinitely and used later. Cold 
storage of shell eggs has also helped defer consumption 
into months of seasonal scarcity. 

It must be acknowledged that eggs are recognized by 
nutritionists as a valuable protective food, and yield a 
source of essential proteins, vitamins, and minerals. 
Nevertheless, they have not enjoyed intensive promotion 
as a health food such as has been devoted, as will be seen 
presently, to milk, the equally but no more valuable, 
food. Therefore, promotion has been a minor factor, at 
most, in influencing egg consumption. 

A final and most potent influence in leveling out the 
seasonal pattern of egg consumption, and perhaps also in 
retarding greater total consumption, has been the federal 
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Controlled production and ejJecUve methods of preservation have 
greatly reduced seastnal price fluctuations of eggs. But on a per 
capita basis current consumption is essentially what it ivas half a 
jtentury ago* 
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goverumeiit’s “Support Buying” program. Started in 
1929, this program is carried out to protect egg producers 
against extreme variations in the price of their product, 
and consequent hardship when prices may fall below cost 
of production during the months when eggs are abundant. 
Support Buying involves purchasing of eggs by the gov¬ 
ernment during times of plenitude, and holding them for 
release later when eggs are scarcer. Support Buying may 
hold down total egg consumption by discouraging egg 
processing. The support program keeps egg prices up dur¬ 
ing the glut months when processors normally operate 
their plants; for in order to cover processing costs and still 
comjiete with shell eggs, processors must obtain their raw 
material at low cost. 

Therefore, although the seasonal pattern of egg pro¬ 
duction has been leveled out somewhat, and the seasonal 
pattern of egg consumption has been leveled still more, 
total egg use has remained substantially unaltered since 
1909. Then, as now, the average American consumes 
about 300 eggs each year. 

Milk — A Growing Food 

Numerous factors have favored increasing the use of 
milk in the United States. Among these are not only im¬ 
provements in production, processing, and distribution, 
but also effective advertising and sales promotion, and 
unparalleled advocacy of milk as a health food by in¬ 
terested dairy groups and by disinterested nutritionists 
alike. Not least among the reasons for greater u.se of 
milk is the bland acceptable nature of milk itself. This 
makes possible the consumption of milk in large quanti¬ 
ties, whether as a beverage, or as an ingredient in pre¬ 
pared dishes in the form of milk products. 

On the small farm, milk, like eggs, may be produced 
primarily for table use by the farm family. But unlike 
eggs, milk is quickly perishable, so that originally milk 
available beyond the requirements of the farmer’s own 
family usually had to be discarded. Only with the com¬ 
ing of refrigeration could the farmer chill his milk for 
holding and subsequent sale. Later, embodiment of re¬ 
frigeration in automobile tank trucks and railroad tank 
cars facilitated the flow of milkJrom the rural milkshed to 
urban population centers. As with eggs, some milk today 
is gathered from scattered small farms, but much is pro¬ 
duced on specialized dairy farms. The efficiency of these 
dairy farms has been brought to a high point by progress 
in animal nutrition and in veterinary medicine, fields of 
learning that lag little, if at all, behind the corresponding 
spheres of knowledge applied to human beings. 

We have mentioned the use of refrigerated trucks and 
railroad cars in milk transportation. Supplementing these 
advances in distribution are many recent improvements in 
milk pasteurization and bottling. Development of high- 
sj)eed, mechanical pasteurizing and bottling equipment, of 
lighter and stronger glass milk bottles, and perfection of 
the paper, single-use milk container, have all contributed 
to the increased use of milk as a beverage. Even operations 
of the route man, who brings milk to the user’s door, have 
been facilitated by improved automotive route trucks. 

An essential step in the greater use of milk is perfec¬ 
tion of the process of pasteurization. Usually performed 
just before bottling, pasteurization is the application 
of heat, sufficient in degree and duration, to kill all 
disease germs and most other microorganisms, and yet 
the thermal processing must be sufficiently mild so as 


not to affect flavor, physical proj)orties, or nutritive 
values of milk. Pasteurization removes tlie otherwise 
ever-present threat of spread of disease by milk. It also 
markedly delays spoilage. 

The advances described have greatly increased the use 
of fluid milk, but this form alone accounts for only part 
of the upswing in total milk consumption; the remainder 
is attributable to concentrated and preserved milks and 
milk products. Concentrated canned milks are available 
both as the nonsterile condensed milk that is preserved 
by a high concentration of sugar, and as the sterilized 
evaporated milk. Canned milks are widely used in homes, 
where they supply low cost, nonperishable forms of milk 
for use in prepared dishes. Dehydrated milks of both 
whole and skimmed types are widely manufactured, but 
are used more commercially than domestically. Dried 
milks are semiperishable products. They require no 
refrigeration and may be shipped in bulk in ordinary 
barrels. Cream is frequently preserved by freezing it for 
later use in the manufacture of ice cream. Finally, a wide 
variety of cheeses bring milk to the consumer in yet a 
different form. Preserved milks and milk products are 
usually made in plants, located near farm sections, oper¬ 
ating at peak capacity during the flush months when milk 
is most plentiful. This method of production, and the ease 
with which the products may be kept and transported, 
make concentrated milks and milk products relatively 
inexpensive. Wide use of milk in these forms is, therefore, 
favored. 

In no small part the increasing use of milk is due to 
intensive promotion of it as a health food. This program 
rests on a firm foundation of fact, because milk contains 
an array of nutritionally essential vitamins, minerals, 
and proteins of the highest nutritional quality. But, al¬ 
though the gospel of milk’s food virtues is true, at least 
a part of its wide acceptance may be traced to the skillful 
use of advertising, publicity, and other forms of promo¬ 
tion by large dairy concerns and by associations organized 
by them. Furthermore, the agricultural bloc, always a 
powerful factor in government, has been responsible for 
milk promotion programs carried out by governmental 
agencies. 

The influences described, others not mentioned, and 
no doubt still others as yet unidentified, have elevated 
per capita milk consumption in this country from about 
150 quarts per year in the first decade of the Twentieth 
Century to a current figure of more than 250 quarts per 
year. 

Potatoes — A Dwindling Food 

The white potato has long figured importantly in the 
food supplies of most Occidental peoples. Yet this vege¬ 
table was unknown in the Eastern Hemisphere until it was 
brought home by white men who found it under cultiva¬ 
tion in South America when the New World was dis¬ 
covered. The cool plateaus of Peru offered ideal growing 
conditions for potatoes, and the Incas apparently had 
cultivated this tuber there far back into ancient times. In 
fact, cultivation of the potato and domestication of the 
llama, the only beast of burden known in the Americas 
before the Spaniards brought horses, are considered to be 
the two major achievements of the Incas. 

Potatoes were carried back to Europe by the early 
Spanish conquerors of South America, but there the tu¬ 
bers remained a curiosity for some time and were seldom 
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Like bread, milk is a 
staple product in most 
meals. As a result of 
improvements in the proc¬ 
essing, and distribution 
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United States during the 
past four decades has in - 
creased from 150 quarts 
per person to 250 quarts. 
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eaten. Early recognition of the economic and food values 
of the potato resulted in numerous intensive efforts, 
both on the Continent and in the British .Isles, to per¬ 
suade the people to eat this vegetable. At first such ef¬ 
forts failed everywhere except in Ireland, where potatoes 
were quickly adopted and soon became the staple crop. 
Since potatoes are easily grown, detractors then called 
them “the Irish lazy root.” The potato was returned 
to America from Europe via Bermuda, reaching these 
shores again in 1621. Potatoes found ready acceptance by 
the new inhabitants of the hemisphere of their origin, and 
became a basic food of the United States. 

To understand the role of potatoes in the American 
dietary, we must answer two questions: Why was the po¬ 
tato so readily accepted as a staple food? And why did 
total use of potatoes later decline sharply? In part, the 
first question is answered by the ease with which the 
nutritious roots are cultivated. Since potatoes are easily 
raised in the climate prevailing in most sections of the 
United States, they are inexpensive. Potatoes are easily 
stored between growing seasons. They may be left in the 
ground for digging, as needed any time, until the ground 
freezes, or they may be dug and stored in cool root cellars 
until the next crop is available. Potatoes are likewise 
readily shipped to market without refrigeration, and may 
be packed in bags, barrels, or other cheap and plentiful 
containers. This ease of storing and shipping of potatoes 
is in strong contrast to similar factors in relation to the 
succulent vegetables which must be picked at a critical 
point of maturity, and which wither soon after picking 
unless special measures are taken. 

But the wide use of potatoes goes beyond ease of pro¬ 
duction, storage, and distribution; in no small measure it 
depends on the acceptability of the food itself. As has 
been shown above in discussing milk, bland foods are ac¬ 
ceptable to most persons, and are amenable to consump¬ 
tion in large amounts. Consequently, the potential con¬ 
sumption of these roots is enormous. Also, like milk. 


potatoes can be prepared for the table in many forms of 
widely differing tastes, textures, and other gustatory 
characteristics. In view of all these considerations, it is not 
surprising that the standard American meal calls for 
meat, vegetable, and potato. 

Then why has the use of potatoes declined during the 
Twentieth Century? The comparative dwindling popu¬ 
larity of this food is partly the result of its replacement 
by other vegetables. Cultivation of succulent vegetables 
is most difficult and more exacting than potato growing, 
but has been perfected by research conducted by seed 
growers and by agricultural divisions of state and fed¬ 
eral governments. But wider use of non-root vegetables 
has also been aided by advances in processing and dis¬ 
tribution, and particularly by refrigeration facilities now 
available in fast railroad trains, or recently even in air¬ 
planes. During the winter, quickly perishable vegetables 
may be rushed from those sections of the United States 
where crops grow all year around to other sections, with¬ 
out appreciable loss of flavor or nutrition. Canning and 
freezing and, to a limited extent, dehydration also make 
a wide variety of vegetables available everywhere, all the 
year around, and at relatively low cost. Thus, the house¬ 
wife may now find any vegetable she wants during any 
season of the year, if not in the bins of her green grocer, 
then in cans on the shelves, or frozen in the low-tempera¬ 
ture storage cabinets of retail food stores. 

Admittedly, these advances still have not reduced the 
cost of succulent vegetables to the point where they are, 
in general, as cheap as potatoes. Since 1909, however, 
there has been a steady increase in average income with a 
consequent rise in living standards, so that now more 
housewives are able to purchase the more expensive veg¬ 
etables if they wish them. 

Factors which are less tangible, and therefore more dif¬ 
ficult to measure, in the reduced use of potatoes, are the 
changes in attitude toward foods as a result of education 
in nutrition. Early nutritionists (fionclvded on page ^38) 



Licking the Language Problem 

Modern Pedagogy Saves Time and Wins Support of Students Studying 
Foreign Languages for Pleasure and for Work. New Program 
Develops Ability to Read Technical Material 

By William N. Locke 


S CIENCE and technology are often considered to be 
) disciplines of a type so radically different from the 
arts that there appears to be something contradic¬ 
tory in studying the technical and scientific courses on the 
one hand, and modem languages on the other.* Some 
members of the utilitarian school of thought in education 
even seem to feel that a knowledge of foreign languages, 
as well as of music and the arts, is but some sort of 
pseudocultural window dressing. Yet, unless that millen¬ 
nium comes in which English is the tmly international 
vehicle of expression, a knowledge of one or more foreign 
languages is essential to the man who would be broadly 
and well educated. It is not possible to overlook the cul¬ 
tural advantages which come from the ability to read and 
converse in a foreign tongue. Nor are foreign languages 
less essential to the man who would do advanced and orig¬ 
inal work in any field of science or in most fields of engi¬ 
neering, and who may regard a knowledge of foreign 
languages as strictly utilitarian. 

The history of teaching foreign languages in the tech¬ 
nical colleges, and even in the liberal arts colleges, has 
been one of gradual decline. In the manner of the liberal 
arts colleges, the schools of engineering once had an en¬ 
trance requirement of as much as three years of one, or 
even two, languages. Within the past two or three dec¬ 
ades, however, language requirements in the technical 
colleges have been gradually whittled away and in some 
cases have even been ehminated altogether. The curricu¬ 
lum at engineering schools has placed more and more em¬ 
phasis on the technical side of instruction with a constant 
diminution of the number of language courses for under¬ 
graduates until “only in undergraduate chemical en¬ 
gineering is the study of German often required in en¬ 
gineering schools.”** More attention is paid to the study 
of language in science than in engineering, because so 
much advanced work in the various sciences has been done 
abroad. Even in science, however, it is not infrequent that 
only one year of study of a foreign language is required, 
and in some cases, departments have been known to re- 

* In addition to providing information of more recent developments, 
this article includes the substance, and is published in place of, the re¬ 
port of the Visiting Committee on the Department of Modem Lan¬ 
guages. This Committee met at the Somerset Club in Boston on June 
3, 1946. Members for 1945-1946 were: Richard L. Bowditch, ’23, chair¬ 
man, Creighton B. Stanwood, ’20, J. Stuart Crandall, ’27, Henry G. 
Doyle, William Emerson, J. D. M. Ford, and Phillips Ketchura. Present 
at the June 3d meeting at the Somerset Club were Messrs. Bowditch, 
Ford, and Ketchum, and, as guests of the Committee, also present were 
President Karl T. Compton, Dean Robert G. Caldwell, and Professor 
William N. Ixicke, Head of the Department of Modern Languages. 

** Committee on Graduate Study of the Society for the Promotion of 
Engineering Education, “ A Manual of Graduate Study in Engineering,” 
Journal of Engineering Education, Vol. 35, No. 10, June, 1945. 
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quainted with a foreign language is that we 
are thereby led into a new world of tradition 
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quire of their students only one semester of language 
study. If one compares the present time to that of a few 
decades ago, when languages were required for entrance 
to college and a good reading knowledge of one or more 
languages was required for college graduation, it is logical 
to conclude that the pursuit of foreign languages in tech¬ 
nical schools and scientific institutions, at least at the un¬ 
dergraduate level, is tending toward extinction. 

Only Change Is Certain 

Yet, it does not necessarily follow that the pattern 
of the last few decades will continue unchanged indefi¬ 
nitely. Indeed, there is already evidence that technical 
education in the past has tended to be too specialized and 
that it has failed to develop to the fullest the broad phil¬ 
osophical understanding and cultural background which 
are to be expected of the truly educated person. 

The concept of the broad and solid foundation is the 
very basis for the inclusion of languages and other hu¬ 
manities into the finest technical education. Is there not 
logic in expecting that a j>erson in po.ssession of an ex¬ 
cellent technical training should be equally literate in 
those studies, customs, and manners which universally 
mark a person of education and culture? It is the differ¬ 
ence in breadth which sets apart the trade from the pro¬ 
fession. The graduate of the institutions of science or en¬ 
gineering must take his place in society. Indeed, this is a 
requirement of increasing importance the more our lives 
dejjend upon the products, physical as well as intellec¬ 
tual, of science and engineering. The graduate of a tech¬ 
nical institute must move at ease among other educated 
men and women, and the humanities teach him not to 
fear the knock on the door of the ivory tower. 

Aside from these educationally and culturally desirable 
objectives, however, there are very practical and utili¬ 
tarian reasons why an acquaintance with at least one 
foreign language should be part of the intellectual equip¬ 
ment of every educated person. The engineers and scien¬ 
tists themselves have so shrunk the effective size of the 
world that no large group of persons can any longer re¬ 
main isolated from the rest of the world’s population. 
When the extent to which engineers and scientists are 
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After only one semes¬ 
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responsible for our present mode of living is realized, it is 
not difiicult to believe that the importance to these men 
of foreign languages (and history might well be included) 
has sometimes been underestimated. With increased 
means of communication and travel grows the need for 
being able to converse with, and understand the culture 
of, foreign guests in our land, or of our hosts in those 
lands in which we may be foreigners. 

It is perfectly clear that for any trav'eler to talk in¬ 
telligently, to understand what he sees and hears in a 
foreign country, and to be a good emissary of the United 
States, he must have a great deal of cultural background 
which will allow him to come into the new situjition 
offered by a foreign civilization with a good deal of toler¬ 
ance and appreciation. He must have learned that one 
can never interpret a second civilization exclusively in 
terms of one’s own, and that things which he has always 
considered as moral and cultural norms may have to be 
rejected or revised if he is going to make himself ac¬ 
ceptable to the society of a foreign country, or if he is 
going to bring back from that country a true appreciation 
of its values. 

No Traditional Holdover 

No, the language requirements for students of science 
and engineering are no mere holdover of the traditions of 
a classical education. They are an attempt to inject 
something humanistic in a course of instruction which is 
otherwise largely mechanistic. But they are also a recog¬ 
nition of the fact that large bodies of untranslated, and 
often unabstracted, technical material exist only in sev¬ 
eral foreign languages. The moment a student begins to do 
advanced specialized work in any field, he is likely to find 
that one or more important papers bearing on his subject 
are unavailable in English. He will have to read technical 
articles in the original or get someone to translate them 
for him. The expenses of translation are beyond the means 


of most individuals. Even aside from the economic con¬ 
siderations, a translation by someone who does not know 
the technical field thoroughly is likely to be unsatisfac¬ 
tory, no matter how complete the translator’s command 
of the conversational and literary aspects of the foreign 
language. 

Another wholly desirable result of the study of foreign 
languages is the attention it focuses on the construction 
of English. This is particularly evident when men are 
translating into English, as is done extensively in devel¬ 
oping an ability to read technical material. It is a common 
experience to find that even after the meaning of the 
passage is thoroughly understood, there still remains a 
considerable problem of finding the right turn or phrase 
to express the thought in English. This effort is all to the 
good, as is anything which makes men more objective 
with regard to their language. 

Every language is a beautiful and useful tool to the 
people who speak it. To reveal the beauty and make pos¬ 
sible the use of a few foreign languages to students at 
M.l.T. is the work of the Department of Modern Lan¬ 
guages. To carry out this work, two separate kinds of 
language instruction are given in addition to informal 
assistance in the improvement of speech habits, manner¬ 
isms, or accent and inflection for those studying other 
than their native tongue.f Broadly speaking, the first kind 
of language instruction, which is taken by undergradu¬ 
ates, is comparable to that of the usual undergraduate 
language courses and aims to offer foreign languages as a 
medium of cultural education, as well as a tool for the 
student’s professional advancement. The course of gradu¬ 
ate instruction, which is new and has been introduced 
since World War II, is intended to serve solely as a tool 

t This Department also conducts special sections of Freshman Eng¬ 
lish for foreign students who have an insufficient knowledge of our lan¬ 
guage. To them English is taught as a foreign language, using the same 
methods by which Americans leam French, German, or Spanish. 
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with which the student may further his knowledge in the 
chosen professional field by acquainting himself with the 
advanced work done in foreign countries. 

Language in a Dual Role 

To the undergraduate, the language is presented with a 
dual aim. It is, of course, a tool for use in his later profes¬ 
sional career, but it is also much more. The language is 
taught so that it gives the student an introduction to a 
people, to their mode of fife, to their ways of thinking. 
The undergraduate course recognizes that the student 
may be required to speak the language, transact business, 
read the literature, and appreciate the literary expression 
of a genius of a nation other than his own. In the elemen¬ 
tary language courses at M.I.T., undergraduates are given 
a sound foundation on which to build a broad and cul¬ 
tural understanding; in the intermediate courses the stu¬ 
dent is introduced to some of the outstanding works of 
literature as well. These undergraduate courses take full 
cognizance of the fact that, by the time of his gradua¬ 
tion, a student should be educated as well as trained. It 
also recognizes that the difference between professional 
and vocational training is more than one of degree. The 
progression of an individual to the status of a professional 
person carries with it a connotation of culture and back¬ 
ground. The initiation into this culture, the formation of 
this background, are the province of the humanities of 
which language is an important element. The undergradu¬ 
ate is not yet too specialized in his professional activities. 
He can well spend time for broadening himself to recog¬ 
nize and understand the economic, social, and cultural 
problems of his world. 

A New Approach for Graduate Students 

In the Graduate School, the situation is somewhat dif¬ 
ferent. Advanced students and research men in science 
and engineering may be expected to possess those educa¬ 


tional and cultural requirements enumerated for the un¬ 
dergraduate. They have, however, a considerably greater 
need to con.sult important technical publications in lan¬ 
guages other than their own. To help them get the essen¬ 
tial minimum understanding of foreign languages of im- 
porbince in their profession, new courses in reading scien¬ 
tific French, German, and Russian have been developed 
at the Institute. This is a completely new type of course 
with methods adapted to its s|)ecific aim of teaching the 
individual graduate student in one semester to read tech¬ 
nical material in liis own field. 

All doctoral candidates at M.I.T. are required to “dem¬ 
onstrate to the Department of Modern Languages the 
ability to read scientific literature in their field of spe¬ 
cialization in English and in two other modern languages 
acceptable to the department in which they are enrolled.” 
Master’s degree candidates in some fields are required to 
have a reading knowledge of one modern foreign language. 
These requirements are met by the translation, at sight, 
of a page or two of technical material into clear, idiomatic 
English. But the great problem in this connection has 
been to evolve a means for enabling the student to get a 
sufficient knowledge of the technical foreign language to 
pass an examination, without taking up a great deal of his 
valuable time. 

Until 1945 students were left to their own devices to 
prepare for the language examinations. To be sure, they 
could take one or more of the lyidergraduate courses, the 
purpose of which (at the elementary stages) was to give a 
general view of the language and a foundation on which to 
build a reading or speaking knowledge of the language. 
These courses were not specifically designed to prepare 
for reading scientific material, how'ever. If the graduate 
student could afford to spend sufficient time to go into 
the third and fourth semesters of the undergraduate 
language courses, he would read technical material in the 
various fields. If, as an under- {Continued on page 4-18) 


Organization—A Neglected Science 

Application of the Principles of Sci^ce to the Organization 
of Mens Enterprises Is a Fertile, Vast, and Promising 
Field Awaiting Exploration 

By Alvin Brown 


I F you ask any business manager what he knows about 
organization, you will usually find that he knows all 
about it. If you inquire how he knows about it, you 
are likely to find that it was born in him. Since this 
omnikrience is common in industry, probably it prevails 
elsewhere, too. 

When I confront you, therefore, with the assertion 
that organization is a neglected science, I must expect to 
be put to the proof. It is that proof, rather than the 
nature of organization itself, which is the subject of this 
article. 

To show that organization, as a .science, is neglected, 
is not my real purpo.se, however. It is to be hoped that, 
seeing the neglect, you will decide that it should be re¬ 
paired. It is my hope that you will decide that organiza¬ 
tion should be studied; that there is a .science to be 
founded. 

There are several ways in which you might challenge 
this assertion. Even the word, organization, invites some 
attention, because its different meanings can be mis¬ 
leading. Perhaps you may have to be persuaded that 
organiziition is a .science. So many people seem to think 
that organization means imitating others that it will be 
necessary, further, to show what kind of .science it is; that 
it is deductive, not inductive. It will help to define the 
scojx* of the science to point out that, in the manner of 
its application — its practice — it is also an art. I hope to 
convince you that organization is imiwrtint. And, finally, 
it is my commitment to show that it is neglected. From 
all of this I hop)e you will draw the conclusion that or¬ 
ganization should be studied. 

What Is Organisation? 

The wonl, organization, may have a number of mean¬ 
ings. Most of them arc entirely valid; but no discussion 
can Ik; clear if a word is used without certainty of mean¬ 
ing. Ix't me therefore define the organization of which I 
sjjeak. 

The ilictionary gives two definitions; Organization may 
be the act of arranging or constituting in interdependent 
parts, each having a special function, act, office, or rela¬ 
tion witli respect to the whole. Or it may lie the state of 
being .so arranged. Both,of the.se meanings have, ob¬ 
viously, a very broad application. The human body is an 
organization. A body of knowledge may be organized. 
school curriculum may be organized, .\nything that can 
be arranged in interdejjendent parts is capable of or¬ 
ganization. As used here, however, organization is that 
which can be applied to the concerted endeavors of men; 
it is the organization of the enterj)rises of men. 

An enterprise begins, of course, with a man, or a group 
of men, who have a purpose. This purpose comes first. To 


attain this purpose, human endeavor will be necessary. 
This endeavor will usually exceed the capacity of the 
author of the enterprise. It will require the concerted 
endeavor of other men; perhaps of thousands of men. 

It is the mission of organization to concert this en¬ 
deavor. It is the mission of organization to arrange or 
constitute the endeavor in interdependent parts, each 
having a .special function, act, office, or relation with 
respect to the whole enterprise. It is its mission, more 
briefly, to define jobs and the relations between them. 
Obviously, this arrangement, this definition, is necessary. 
The parts of an enterprise do not naturally fall into place. 
The jobs do not generate themselves spontaneously. The 
members do not assume their relationships instinctively. 
To perform the whole endeavor that the purpose requires, 
the individual endeavors must be concerted. Concert 
must be a purposive act. This is organization. 

Even with respect to the enterprises of men, organiza¬ 
tion is a word with several meanings. Thus, we speak of 
organizing a corporation when we incorporate it. This is 
not organization in the .sen.se in which it is here used. 
It is only the act which gives legal existence. It is only a 
step on the threshold of organization. Thus, also, one 
may speak of organizing his work, in the sen.se of sys¬ 
tematizing it. The use is accurate enough. To arrange 
one’s work in its interdependent parts is, indeed, an act 
of organization; but it is an object of organization dif¬ 
ferent from the concerted endeavor of men. Even to 
speak of organizing the work of the members of an enter¬ 
prise may cause misundersbinding unless one is careful. 
That kind of organization may relate to methods, to 
processes, to administration. In so far as it does, it means 
something different from the definition of jobs and the 
relations between them. 

These nice distinctions have been necessary' because an 
indiscriminating use of the word can be very misleading. 
Thus, it is almost impossible to tell, from the title of a 
book, or of a college course, whether it deals with or¬ 
ganization in the sense used here, or with the arts and 
processes of administration. Many a man believes he has 
mastered the subject of organization, whereas he has 
really been studying administration, and this may be one 
of the reasons why organization is a neglected science. 

There is one more distinction that must be drawn. This 
distinction was recognized in the dictionary. Organization 
may be the act of arranging the parts, or it may be the 
state of being arranged. It may be the process of creating 
enterprise, or the structure after creation. We are con¬ 
cerned with the process, that is, the dynamic act of 
concerting endeavor, not the static, resulting con¬ 
cert. Organization is the process; enterprise is the re¬ 
sulting structure. 
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i^hoto Oy Bkick Star 

Ore carriers, Henry Ford II, and Benson Ford, lie at tlieir home dock in the Rouge Plata at Dearborn, Mich., idled by a strike of maritime 
ivorkers. Jl is hardly beyond the realm of possibility that such costly stoppages as hare been prevaleiU in the United States since the end of \Uorld 
War II might be greatly minimized, or even averted, ivhen men's enterprises are organized on a truly scientific basis. 


It is not the structure that is a science. It is tlie 
process of creating the structure that is a science. For 
it is a science. Never doubt that. It is a science in the 
same .scn.se as any field of knowledge. 

.\nd yet, is not the meaning of the word stretched.’ 
A science is an organized body of knowledge. But the 
organization of liuman enter|)ri.se has not been or¬ 
ganized as a science. It has been neglected. Its princi¬ 
ples have not been ascertained and cla.s.sified. Properly 
speaking, organization is only an embryo science. Sub¬ 
stituting the wish for the fact, however, we may assume 
that some day it will be formulated and therefore it 
may be called a science. 

It is true that it has not long been regarded as such. 
Charles DeI.rfino Mine* .said, as recently as 1912: “Ad¬ 
ministration as an art is very old. Organization as a 
science is very new.” Indeed, we have a fairly general 
recognition that there is such a thing as scientific man¬ 
agement, but little ap])arent consciousness of scientific 
organization. That is why Oliver Sheldon’ could say: 
“In industry most managers are confident that, though 

' ('harles Dcljino Hine, Modern Organization, (New York: Engineer¬ 
ing Magazine Company, lOlti edition), page 55. 

’Oliver Sheldon, The Phitosophg of Management, (la)ndon: Sir Isaac 
Pitman, Ltd., 19*3), page 10*. 


they may have failings, they certainly do not lie in the 
field of organization. Consequently industrial organiza¬ 
tion has suffered either neglect or distortion.” 

From Boston, one approaches the Institute by a bridge 
over a wide river, and ventures upon it without fear or 
(jualm, without even a thought of what makes it a bridge. 
But, of course, bridges are not to be taken for granted. 
A bridge is the handiwork of man. Even "more impor¬ 
tantly, it is the mental work of man. bridge, also, is an 
organization. It is the result of a conscious process a{)plied 
to natural things and forces. These inanimate things — 
these elements of steel and stone —■ have been arranged 
by princii)les. If a bridge requires principle, can anyone 
believe that human lieings can Ije arranged in an enter¬ 
prise without the use of principle? Can anyone believe 
that the principles by which men are arranged can be any 
less a science than the principles by which stones are 
arranged? Surely, this is true. There must be principles by 
which human endeavor can be concerted most effectively. 
These principles will compri.se a .science of organiza¬ 
tion. 

The corollary of this conclusion, naturally, is that 
the principles of organization will not be matters of 
inv^ention. They will not be chance discoveries. lake the 
principles of any science, they are to be derived by some 
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rational metliod. They must be educetl, proved, and con¬ 
firmed. Such is the source of every science. 

Organization Is I\’ot an Inductive Science 

But where are these principles to be sought? The an¬ 
swer to this question discloses the most grievous mis¬ 
chance that has troubled the science of organization, and 
the one that has probably contributed the most to its 
neglect. So many people labor under the notion that the 
existing structures of enterprise are a guide to organiza¬ 
tion. It is the case method gone astray. It makes an 
astonishing assertion. “Existing enterj^rises,” it says, 
“have such and such a structure; therefore, all enterprise 
ought to have such and such a structure.” It is the fallacy 
of arguing in a circle; of lifting one by his bootstraps. 

Much, too much, that is written and taught about pur¬ 
ported organization is of this nature. The authors pwint 
to existing structures of organization, and say: “See! 
That is how you go about organizing.” One could as sen¬ 
sibly point to a bridge, and say: “See! There is how you 
build a bridge.” Much more sensibly, indeed, for we may 
be fairly sure that the bridge has been built by a capable 
engineer, but we have no assurance that an existing struc¬ 
ture of organization has been built by a capable engineer. 

Now, a reply to that might w'ell be: “Oh, but the bridge 
proves it is good by standing. And the enterprise proves 
that it is good by being successful.” It is a plausible an¬ 
swer, but it has two defects. 

In the first place, it is not hkely that bridges could ever 
be built by imitation. Conditions differ. The bridge that 
may serve one need will not serve another. The engineer 
must return to his principles every time he builds a new 
bridge, however much the new product may resemble the 
old. It is impossible to believe that either the author or 
the engineer could be content to let the proof of the sound¬ 
ness of the structure await its actual use. In the same way, 
we cannot believe that the author of an enterprise could 
afford to imitate some other enterprise when his circum¬ 
stances and his need may be different. Nor can he afford 
to let the proof of the soundness of his structure await 
its actual use. 

But there is an even greater defect in this answer. It 
is true enough that, by standing and serving, the bridge 
is its own proof of the principles that were applied in its 
building. But does an organizational structure afford the 
same proof? Let us see. 

There are {it least four things that will affect the success 
of an enterprise. Besides organization, there are personnel, 
administrative method, and external influence. The suc¬ 
cess or failure of an enterprise is the resultant of these 
four components. How is one to measure the effect of 
each of them? If three of them — if p)erhaps only two of 
them — are favorable, the enterprise may be successful. 
It is successful, not because of the other factors, but in 
spite of them. It would be more successful still if all the 
factors were favorable. 

Business success may be in spite of p)oor organization; 
business failure may be in spite of good organizationt in 
either case, by reason of other factors. Nor is success an 
absolute quantity. Industrj' does not aim to be merely 
successful; it aims to be as successful as it can. Perma¬ 
nent success comes only from the highest aim. Not even 
a successful enterprise can afford to be complacent in the 
face of the possibility that better organization might 
yield greater success. 


The factors do not have their several, separable effects. 
They have an aggregate, composite effect in the relative 
success or failure of the enterprise. None of the factors 
can be judged, therefore, by its effect. Organization does 
not present its own proof. It can be appraised only by the 
test of principle. 

Cases can as readily teach error as truth. They tell 
merely what is; not what ought to be. To generalize upon 
them is to reach conclusions upon false premises. Induc¬ 
tive reasoning is only as accurate as its material. To say, 
for example, that many companies “find councils of 
executives to be useful,” is clearly a non sequitur in the 
obvious absence of any standard of usefulness. Rational 
thinking can say no more than that many companies 
have councils of executives, and have thus far survived. 

Does anyone suppose, either, that the need for clear 
definition of responsibilities could be concluded by com¬ 
piling the practices in existing enterprise? Quite the con¬ 
trary. If one were to judge by the generality of existing 
enterprise, one would have to conclude that definition is 
unnecessary, or is necessary only in latent, inferential, 
hearsay fashion. 

The case method, as applied to organization, amounts 
to a popular vote on what is truth. As to many matters, 
popular vote will provide a satisfactory answer. In build¬ 
ing a bridge, we need an engineer, and a science. 

The whole fallacy of the assertion that organization 
can be devised by the trial and error of businessmen lies 
in the absence of standards. It lies in the absence of the 
controls which science demands. It is not a scientific 
method. The science of organization cannot be built 
upon such ground. 

It Is a Deductive Science 

If the principles of organization are not to be decided 
by the existing structures of enterprise, where, then, 
shall w’e look for them? The answer seems plain enough. 
Organization is required to concert the endeavors of men. 
It serves to make those endeavors effective. It is, there¬ 
fore, a means to an end. It is an instrument that serves 
administration. Like any instrument, it must be adapted 
to its use. Its nature is to be determined by the nature 
of its use. 

Administration, itself, is a science. It has certain uni¬ 
versal requirements. It is in those requirements that the 
nature of organization is to be sought. Largely, those 
requirements are self-evident truths. From these the 
principles of organization may be deduced. Perhaps the 
most fundamental of these truths is that, presumably, the 
author of an enterprise desires administration to be as 
effective as possible. It seems also self-evident that he 
desires it to be economical. From such truths it is possible 
to deduce many principles of organization. 

It is possible, also, to rationalize the means by which 
an author enlists additional members in his enterprise, 
and to deduce therefrom many of the principles which 
should govern relationships in an enterprise. Even that 
familiar truth that the sum of the parts is neither more 
nor less than the whole, however it may be faring in 
physics, is still valid and useful for organization. 

I do not mean that this deductive process is too simple. 
Compared with many other sciences, however, it is ex¬ 
tremely simple. Not to go too far afield, I suggest that, 
if industry had devoted one-tenth the effort to the study of 
organization which it has de- {Continued on page 4^0) 
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Chairman for Physicists 

G eorge R. HjiYRRISON, Dean of Science at M.I.T., 
- has been elected chairman of the American Insti- 
tnte of Physics. Recently reorganized and changefl 
from a loose federation of the leading national societies in 
the field of physics to a membership organization,* the 
American Institnte of Physics is the organization for this 
country’s professional physicists. It is composed of the 
American Physical Society, the Optical Society of America, 
the Acoustical Society of America, the Society of Rheol¬ 
ogy, the American Association of Physics Teachers, 
and about 9,000 individual members. 

Dr. Harrison served for several years as president of 
the Optical Society of America, and in addition to his 
post of Dean of Science at M.I.T. since 1942, is editor of 
the Journal of ike Optical Society of America. His election 
to the new post comes at a time when plans are being 
formulated for a new journal in the field of physics. 

“Physics is progressing so fast today that neither 
scientist nor layman can keep abreast of all its phases,’’ 
said Dr. Harrison. “Many new developments of general 
interest and application are now reported in technical 
publications familiar only to specialists in a single field. 

“There is an urgent need for a new journal of general 
interest which gleans material from all branches of 
physics and reports it to all physicists, to other scientists, 
and to engineers and others interested in physics. It is 
such a journal which the American Institute of Physics 
plans to launch within the next few months. The new 
journal will serve two major purposes. It will foster co¬ 
operation among physicists, and strengthen the feeling 
of unity in a large profession composed of diverse spe¬ 
cialists; and it will inform other scientists and laymen of 
the most important new developments in one of our 
most fundamental sciences.” 

The election of Dean Harrison to this important post 
is a well-deserved honor and recognition of his leader¬ 
ship in the field of physics. 

Biology in a Broad Education 

T he statement, made by an internationally known 
physical chemist, “I believe that the next 20 years 
will be as great years for biology and medicine as the 
past 20 have been for physics and chemistry ” expresses 
the view held by many scientists who are aware of de¬ 
velopments in fields bordering on biology, as well as by 
the progressive biologists themselves. It is, therefore, 
satisfying to find that M.I.T. is pioneering in the field of 
quantitative and applied biology and that it has a young 
and able staff in its Department of Biology. On the other 
hand, it is not satisfying to find inadequate quarters 
provided at a time when the opportunity open to the 
Department is so great. 

At the request of the Visiting Committee on the De- 
* .Vs recorded in The Technology Review, April, 1947, page 330. 


partment of Biology**, at its meeting on October 7, 1946, 
the Department presented its plans, curriculum, and 
administrative organization. The Committee was most 
favorably impressed with the program as outlined by 
the Department representatives, and submits the follow¬ 
ing findings and recommendations: 

The personnel of the Department is young, and the 
Department appears healthy, showing indications of 
good integration and teamwork. The application of new 
physical and chemical techniques to the study of cells 
and tissues is one of the most promising frontiers of 
biological science. The activities of the present Depart¬ 
ment in this field are among the most important going 
on in the country today. 

The Department’s effectiveness is limited by its avail¬ 
able space. The need for the construction of a new build-' 
ing is immediate and serious. Accordingly, the Committee 
urges action leading to the early provision of adequate 
(juarters. It reconunends that preliminary plans for such 
a building be drawn immediately. 

The Department is not sufficiently well known outside 
of its professional field, and it is recommended that the 
Administration consider ways and means of presenting 
the Department properly to potential students, under- 
gradnate and graduate, in such a manner as to bring the 
unusual qualifications of the Department to the attention 
of specially interested and able students. 

Anyone entering his lifework today shonld have a fun¬ 
damental knowledge of the human organism. It is recom¬ 
mended that the Administration consider including 
biology as one of the required subjects in the first year, 
not only because of its importance to this Department or 
because of its increasing significance in industrial tech¬ 
nology, but particularly to provide an es.sential part of a 
broad education. 


M.I.T. Athletes Do Well 

C oached by Joseph L. Levis, ’26, Olympic veteran 
and formerly national champion in foils, the M.I.T. 
Fencing Team completed its first season, since its postwar 
re-establishment, with an undefeated record in its en¬ 
counters with teams from other colleges in the north¬ 
eastern part of the country. Harvard and Cornell were 
the strongest opponents, as the following tabulation of 
the season’s record shows: 


M.I.T. 

. 16 

Princeton. 

11 

M.I.T. 

. 14 


IS 

M.I.T. 

. 14 


13 

M.I.T. 


Boston University.. 


M.I.T. 

. 15 

Yale. 


M.I.T. 

. 11^ 

Brown. 

lOU 


Members of tins Committee for 1945-1946 were: Raymond 
Stevens, ’17, chairman, William J. Mixter, ’02, Edward S. Farrow, 
’20, George B. Darling, ’27, James B. Fisk, ’31, Detlev W. Bronk, 
and .4. Baird Ha.sfings. 
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Herbert L. Beckwith, '26 S^muei. If. Caldwei.i., '25 Ivan A. Getting, ’33 

I'rofessor of irchitn tural Oesipt Professor of Elertrival Engineerinfl Professor of Electrical Engineering 


Not to t)e outdone by the fencers, the newly organized 
Wrestling Xeani, under the able coaching and gui<lancc of 
George Myerson, has been crowned New England 
champion, after taking first place in the 165-pound, 175- 
pound, and unlimited classes. The M.I.T. wrestlers scored 
points to win the first postwar New England Inter¬ 
collegiate Wrestling Tournament, during which they de¬ 
feated wre.stling teams of Williams, Springfield, Wesleyan, 
IJrown, and Tufts. 

The Institute’s basketball and swimming teams have 
won more than half of the events in which they were en¬ 
tered and the Hockey Team finished third in the New 
England Intercollegiate Hockey Iveague. Thus has been 
completed one of the most succes.sfid winter sea.sons in 
the history of M.I.T. .sjwrts. 

All on an intercollegiate basis, the Institute’s sports 
program now includes basketball, crew, cross country, 


fencing, golf, hockey, lacrosse, jiistol, rifle, soccer, squash, 
swimming, tenni.s, track, and wrestling. Since the end of 
World War H, intercollegiate athletic competition has 
been resumed in the sports of fencing, hockey, [)istol, 
rifle, and wrestling. 

The Forward March 

T he largest number of promotions on the AI.I.T. 

faculty for many years was announced by Karl T. 
Compton, President, recently. Members of the faculty 
I)romoted frf)m the rank of associate professor to professor 
are: 

John R. Markham, ’18.Department of Aeronautical 

Engineering 

Hsiie-Shen Tsien, ’36.Department of Aeronautical 

Engineering 



Ai.bert G. Him. 
Professor of Physics 


James Hoi.t, '19 

Professor of Mechanical Engimvring 


John R. Markham, ’18 
Professor of Aeronautical Engineering 


















Dean Peabody, Jr., ’10 
Professor of Structural Design 


Ronald II. Rob.nett 
Professor of AccounUng 


John T. Rule, ’21 

Professor of Drawing and Descriptive (Geometry 


Herbert L. Beckwith, ’‘2(i 
Dean Peabody, Jr., ’10. . 
Ronald H. Robnett. 

Paid A. Samnelson. 

Samuel H. Caldwell, ’25 

Ivan \. (letting, ’3.‘1. ,. . 

Arthur R. von Hip|K‘l. . . 

John T. Rule, ’21. 

James Holt, ’19. 

Albert G. Hill. 


School of .Architecture and 
Planning 

Department of Building Kn- 
gineeringand Construction 
Deijartment of Busine.ss Kn- 
gineering and .Adminis¬ 
tration 

Department of Economies 
and Social Science 
Department of Electrical 
Engineering 

Department of Electrical 
Engineering 

Department of Electrical 
Engineering 
Section of Graphics 
Department of Mechanical 
Engineering 
Department of Physics 


Alcinhers of the faculty who were iiroinoted from the 
rank of a.ssistaiit profes.sor to associate i>rofc.s.sor arc: 

Rene H. Miller.Department of .Aeronautical 

Engineering 

William H. Brown,’33.S<-hool of .Architecture and 

Planning 

Roland B. Greeley.Sclux)! of .An-hiti'cture and 

Planning 

David F. iVaugh.l)e[)artment of Biologj' 

John W. Irvine, Jr„ ’39.Dejiartment of Chemistry 

Richard C. I.ord, Jr.Department of Chemistry 

Clark C. Steiihcn.son.Department of Chemistry 

Herman J. Shea, ’33.Department of Civil and 

Sanitary Engineering 

Jerome B. Wiesner.Department of Electrical 

Engineering 

Karl W. Deutsch.Deimrtment of English and 

History 



Paul A, S\mi el.son Hsue-Shen Tsien, ’36 Artiu'r R. von Hipckl 

Professor of Economics Professor of Aeronautical Engineering Professor of Electrical Engini-ering 
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John B. Rae.Department of English and 

History 

Cecil G. Dunn, ’30.Department of Food Tech¬ 

nology 

Walter L. W'hitehead, ’13.Department of Geology 

Ascher II. Shapiro,’38.Department of Mechanical 

Engineering 

Herman Feshbach, ’42.Department of Physics 

Clark Goodman, ’40.Department of Physics 

Cecil E. Hall of the Department of Biology has been 
promoted from the rank of research associate to associate 
professor. 

Promoted to the rank of assistant professor are: 

Burnham Kelly,’41.School of Architecture and 

Planning, and the Bemis 
Foundation 

Lloyd llodwin.School of Architecture and 

Planning 

John A. Beckett.Department of Business and 

EnginccringAdminist ration 
William Van Alan Clark, Jr., ’42 Department of Business and 

EngineeringAdministration 

David P. Herron, ’41.Director, Parlin Station, 

School of Chemical En¬ 
gineering Practice 

Jack B. Pohlenz, 6-45.Director, Bangor Station, 

School of Chemical Engi¬ 
neering Practice 

Keith E, Ilumbel,’43.Director, Buffalo Station, 

School of Chemical En¬ 
gineering Practice 

John D. Roberts.Department of Chemistry 

Myle J. Holley, Jr., ’39.Department of Civil and 

Sanitarj' Engineering 

Ariel A. Thomas, ’36.Department of Civil and 

Sanitarj’ Engineering 

Alexander Bavelas.Department of Economics 

and Social Science 

Marcy Eager.Department of Electrical 

Engineering 

Roberto M. Fano, ’41.Department of Electrical 

Engineering 

James N. 'Thurston, ’43.Department of Electrical 

Engineering 

Stephen H. Crandall, 2-46.Department of Mechanical 

Engineering 

Rogers B. Finch, ’41.Department of Mechanical 

Engineering 

Fritjof A. Raven.Department of Modern I.an- 

guages 

Bernard 'T. Feld.Department of Physics 

Memher.s of the .staff promoted to the rank of instruc¬ 
tor are: 

Holt Ashley.Department of Aeronautical 

Engineering 

Carroll J. Brown, 9-46.Department of Business and 

EngineeringAdministration 

Leo B. Moore, ’37.Department of Business and 

EngineeringAdministration 

Charles G. Swain.Department of Chemistry 

Melvin A. Biggs.Department of Civil and 

Sanitary Engineering 

Eleiy F. Buckley.Depxartment of Electrical 

Engineering 

Wen Tsing Chow, ’42.Department of Electrical 

Engineering. 

David E. Higginbotham. Department of Electrical 

Engineering. 


Janies K. Hunton. 

Earl W. Keller, 10-44. 

Morton Loewenthal. 

Richanl F. Markel. 

Clarence W. Schultz, 10-44. . 

Malcolm F. Thompson. 

Albert B. Van Rennes, 10-44 . 

.\ldeu L. Winn. 

Frederick S. Holt. 

John B. Kellj’. 

George L. Nelson, ’43. 

James B. Reswick, ’43. 

Abdul J. .\bdullah, 6-46 . . . . 
John C. Johnson, 6-46. 


Department of Electrical 
Engineering 

Department of Electrical 
Engineering 

Department of Electrical 
Engineering 

Department of Electrical 
Engineering 

. . Department of Electrical 
Engineering 

Department of Electrical 
Engineering 

Depaitment of Electrical 
Engineering 

Department of Electrical 
Engineering 

Department of Mathematics 

Department of Mathematics 

Department of Mechanical 
Engineering 

Department of Mechanical 
Engineering 

Department of Meteorology 

Department of Meteorology 


Your Health! 

TV yTEETING for the first time in its new location, 96 
IVX members and guests attended the 255th meeting 
of the Alumni Council in the Campus Room of the Grad¬ 
uate Hou,se on Monday, March 31. At the conclusion of 
the dinner, an excellent meal, auguring well for the Coun- 
cil’.s new meeting place. President Bugbee called the 
meeting to order at 7:00 p.m. Guests introduced at the 
meeting were Jose C. Bertino, ’23, formerly a com¬ 
mander in the Argentine Navy, and Edward M. Peacock, 
a grarluate student in Business and Engineering Adminis¬ 
tration. 

Reporting for Alumni Secretary (’harles E Locke, ’96, 
who was confined to the Infirmary for a few days, Ralph 
T. Jope, ’28, gave an account of activities of the Alumni 
Office since the January meeting. The treasurer’s report 
showed a favorable gain, although current figures were 
not comparable with those of former years because of 
changes in certain of the activities of the Association. 

Reporting on the Alumni Fund, Henry B. Kane, ’24, 
announced that the .seventh year of the annual Alumni 
Fund had been completed with 10,003 Alumni contrib¬ 
uting a total sum of $184,846.71. The year’s average con¬ 
tribution, amounting to $18.48, has risen by $2.00 over 
the corresponding figure of a year ago. This year’s figure 
is almost identical with that for last year in number of 
contributors, but the total contributions are up nearly 
$20,000 or 12 per cent. 

President Bugbee next introduced James Ia;e Phillips, 
’47, student assistant in the Dean’s Office, who spoke on 
present-day problems of fraternity life at M.I.T. Housing 
shortages and the financial matters attendant upon in¬ 
creasing living costs are problems which the fraternities, 
as well as the rest of us, are facing. Although fraternity 
finances are being well managed, some of the houses have 
50 or 60 residents, in spite of normally accommodating 
only 20 to 25 students. Especially among students whose 
studies have been interrupted by the war, efforts are also 
being made to interest more fraternity men to take part in 
extracurricular activities. 

{Conelvded on page ^18) 
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BUSINESS IN MOTION 



Nearly a year ago a Revere advertisement drama¬ 
tized the remarkable lightness of truck bodies made 
of magnesium alloys by use of a whimsical illustra¬ 
tion of a husky chap lifting the rear of a truck while 
another changed a tire. We at Revere and many 
other people were amused by what everybody thought 
was an amusing, but impossibly exaggerated drawing. 

However, it was not so exaggerated as we thought. 
Recently a company making 
truck bodies of Revere magne¬ 
sium reported an accident to a 
truck operated by one of its cus¬ 
tomers. This is what happened, 
in the words of the body-builder’s 
letter: 

“The truck, jully loaded with 
bread, was hit by another vehicle 
and knocked down a ten-foot em¬ 
bankment, The truck turned over 
on its side prior to hitting the bottom of the em¬ 
bankment. 

“Five men righted the fully-loaded truck without 
using any mechanical devices or levers. Examina¬ 
tion of the truck after it was righted revealed only 
very minor damage to the body structure. The prin¬ 
cipal damage was scraping of paint and one partially 
dented side door panel. The truck was returned to 
service immediately, without repairs. 


“After one week of service in this condition, the 
body was returned to our factory for repairs. Total 
repair charges were only seven dollars. 

“We feel that this example of rugged construction 
of magnesium bodies and their ability to take severe 
punishment would be of interest to you.” 

Revere is indeed interested in this new proof of 
magnesium’s strength, but I find 
still more significant the fact that 
five men were able to right that 
truck. Evidently our whimsical 
drawing was not so impossible 
as we thought. Here is a case in 
which imagination came close to 
prediction. 

Imagination is precious. As 
this incident illustrates, the 
“wild” idea of today may turn 
into an advantageous reality tomorrow. Revere 
has no monopoly on imagination; every worth¬ 
while company uses it to think of new ways to do 
old things, or new things to do. So I suggest that 
no matter what you make, nor from whom you buy 
materials and parts, you keep an open mind toward 
suppliers, salesmen, inventors, and your own em¬ 
ployees. A good idea can come from almost any 
source, and may make possible better products at 
lower costs. 



Chairman of the Board 

REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
Executive Offices; 

230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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the New Mexico desert below the lava-black 
San Andreas range, men hasten away from the 
sleek white body of the rocket and crowd'behind the 
ten-foot-thick ivalls of a block-house. A red flash from 
a Very pistol signals two minutes to go. The control 
operator pushes a button, lighting the igniter. Another 
button, and the rocket, rising on a column of flame, is 
thrust skyward on its hundred-mile ride into the 
heavens . . . 

As part of the V-2 research which Army Ord¬ 
nance is conducting at White Sands, General 
Electric has been asked to assume responsibility 
for many of the technical problems of the launch¬ 
ings. The Army needs to know, for instance, 
what the trajectory of the missiles will be, and 
how it can be expected to behave. A G-E “differ¬ 
ential analyzer, “capable of automatically making 
computations that would require a mathemati¬ 
cian weeks of work, figures out these details. 

Another problem is to determine what hap¬ 
pens to the rocket as it sails into the ionosphere. 
A newly developed G-E electronic “telemeter¬ 
ing” device radios a scientific description of the 
flight, sending out information about the rocket’s 
acceleration, its temperature, and the position 
of its control vanes, all of which is picked up by 
automatic recorders on the ground. 

And finally, there has been a problem of re¬ 
ducing the number of costly and time-consuming 
launchings. General Electric has undertaken de¬ 
velopment of a “flight simulator,” by which 
information that could be determined in the past 
only by actual launchings may now be found 
out in the laboratory. 

Thus American Scientists learn about the V-2 
— how to defend ourselves against it; how, if 
need be, to build a better one. 
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THE INSTITUTE GAZETTE 

{Concluded from page 

Speaking for the Administration, Dr. James R. Killian, 
Jr., ’26, announced that the development of adequate fa¬ 
cilities for student housing and recreation was among the 
top priorities of the Administration and that land west of 
Massachusetts Avenue was being held in reserve for the 
development of a center for student housing and recrea¬ 
tion. As an immediate step to improve the lot of present 
students. Dr. Killian stated that Pritchett Hall in Walker 
Memorial, where the Council formerly met, was being 
converted into a student lounge. Dr. Killian also an- 
nounce<l that President Compton, now visiting alumni 
clubs in Honolulu and the United States, expected to be 
back in Cambridge in time to attend the next Council 
meeting. 

Dr. Dana L. Farnsworth, medical director, was then 
called upon by President Bugbee, to speak on the work 
of the M.I.T. Medical Department. Comparing modern 
activities with those of 1913-1914 when Medical Director 
Dr. John A. Rockwell, ’96, reported that 533 consulta¬ 
tions were held with 244 students. Dr. Farnsworth stated 
that last year 32,955 individual calls were made upon the 
Infirmarj' for medical aid by students and staff of the 
Institute. Throughout, the aim of the Medical Depart¬ 
ment is to prevent disease and illness wherever possible 
and maintain healthy living, rather than to correct mat¬ 
ters after illness has set in. At the same time, every 
effort is made to carry out the Department’s policy of 
providing full medical services for those at M.I.T. To 
carry out this policy the present medical staff includes 
three surgeons under the direction of Dr. John W’. Cham¬ 
berlain, ’28, four doctors as internes, and sjiecialists in 
practically every field of medicine are available for con¬ 
sultation on any type of problem which might arise. The 
Infirniar\' has beds for 33 persons at the very modest 
rate of $1.00 per day in wards, and $2.00 per day in pri¬ 
vate rooms. Although now equipped with splendid lab¬ 
oratories, x-ray equipment, and dental and eye clinics. 
Dr. Farnsworth said that one of the pressing problems 
of the Infirmary was for more space to accommodate 
the increasing use of the Infirmary by the enlarged staff 
and student Iwdy. He commented that present facilities 
were inadequate to handle contagious diseases and that 
all cases of this sort which arose were sent to the con¬ 
tagious hospitals in Greater Boston for confinement at a 
cost to the student far in excess of the prevailing rate at 
M.I.T. It is planned that the work of the Medical De¬ 
partment will be reported in considerably greater detail 
in the June issue of The Review. 

LANGUAGE PROBLEM 

{Continued from page 407) 

graduate or high school student, he were fortunate enough 
to have studied some German, and possibly French, then 
by some careful reading of technical literature, he could 
prepare himself for the language requirement without 
taking further courses. Some men with no previous knowl¬ 
edge of the languages they needed even prepared them¬ 
selves entirely alone, without the help of any courses, and 


possibly assisted only by a roommate or friend. It was 
said that the av'erage amount of time needed to prepare a 
man through self-study was 250 hours. Thus, the lack of 
any effective assistance to graduate students in preparing 
for the reading requirement made it a much more difficult 
hurdle than it needed to be. 

At other technical anil scientific schools throughout the 
country, the problem has been similar. Although there 
have been some attempts to help graduate students to 
meet the language requirement, this has generally been 
accomplished by an extension of the methods already 
enumerated, and perhaps by having a member of the staff 
sit down with a few students to read foreign language ma¬ 
terial with them. The problem has been further com¬ 
plicated by the fact that the men were required to be 
able to read the literary, as well as the scientific, language, 
or even instead of the scientific language. It is obvious that 
there are large differences of construction and vocabulary 
l3etween these two types of language. 

The Promise of a New Approach 

At the present time, the graduate student at M.I.T. 
is required to read only technical material in his own field. 
Under the new requirements the relative simplicity of the 
problem made it seem that some simple and direct solu¬ 
tion should be possible, and that by the use of experienced 
teachers the waste motion inevitable in self-study could 
be avoided, and the time required tp fulfill language re¬ 
quirements could be held to a minimum. 

In the summer of 1945, the Department of Modern 
Languages presented to the Graduate School Committee 
at the Institute a plan for .setting up graduate courses in 
German, French, and Russian. These courses would be 
open only to graduate students and they were to be only 
one semester long. They would dispense with the formal 
study of grammar and would make no attempt to teach 
the men to speak or to understand the spoken language, 
but they would concentrate .solely on reading technical 
material in the student’s professional field. The question 
immediately posed for solution was how to instruct, in a 
single course, graduate students from 10 or 20 different 
professional fields. The answer was that all the men would 
meet together once a week for discussion of linguistic pe¬ 
culiarities common to all fields, such as case formation, 
verb tenses, and sentence structure; then the representa¬ 
tives of each different field were to have separate section 
meetings twice a week where they would read technical 
articles. 

This treatment of language, purely as a tool, has been 
criticized at the Institute and outside. It is true that 
modern languages are spoken languages, and that they 
are reduced to dead languages by neglecting to converse 
in them. It is also true that language can be an introduc¬ 
tion to the civilization of a foreign country, leading to a 
better understanding of the world and ourselves. Yet what 
graduate students in science and engineering specifically 
need is a tool, a key to unlock the door to the scientific 
literature in a foreign language. To give them this key as 
quickly and efficiently as possible was the purpose of these 
new courses. 

The first course was in German and was offered in the 
fall of 1945. Many of the students, and even some of the 
instructors, had doubts that it would really be possible 
to accomplish enough to get men ready for the reading 
{Continued on page 4^0) 
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/HE soy BEAM, once planted 
ONLY AS A ROTATION CROP, WAS 
PLOWED UNDER TO INCREASE THE 
FERTIUTY OF THE SOIL. 


/HEN SCIENCE DISCOVERED 7UAT 
soy BEAN FLOUR IS WHOLESOME 
...THE OIL MAKES GOOD FWINTS 
AND SALAD DRfS3.ING...THE MEAL 
IS GOOD CATTLE FEED... THE 
FIBRE MAKES PLASTICS.. BUT 
nRST EXTRACTION METHODS 
didn't get all the OIL...ONU/ 
PARTIALLY SEPARATED THE 
OTHER INGREDIENTS. 


0/1 £XmAe7/0^/\4EmOD 

DB/eLOPBD By A C sc/mm 

Revolutionary solvent extraction 

MACHINERY NOW SEPARATES SOY BEAN OIL, 
PULP AND MEAL EFFICIENTLY-AT LOW COST 
AND EXTENDED USE OF THIS EQUIPMENT 
IS INCREASING THE YIELD FROM OTHER OIL- 
BEARING MATERIALS SUCH AS FLAXSEED, 
COTTON SEED, COPRA, PALM KERNELS, 
PEANUTS AND MEAT SCRAPS.. 


/C/ OF ALL SOY BEAN 
MILLING TODAY IS DONE WITH 
A-C EQUIPMENT THIS WORK 
THAT ALLIS-CHALMERS HAS DONE 
WITH soy BEANS GOES ALL THE WAV 
FROM PLANTING AND HARVESTING 
THROUGH MILLING AND PROCESS¬ 
ING. IT IS TVPICALOF THE ENGI¬ 
NEERING AID A-C OFFERS TO 
EVERY BASIC U-S. INDUSTRy, 
ALLIS-CHALMERS 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 
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LANGUAGE PKOBLEM 

{Continued from page J^18) 

retjuiromcnt examination in one semester. Sixty-six men 
took the course. By the end of the first month, tho.se who 
liad had considerable German j)revioiisly were doing very 
well, but tho.se with no j>revious stiuly were tliscouraged; 
the intricacy of German thought patterns was over¬ 
whelming. A fourth hour ])er week, on an entirely op¬ 
tional ba.sis, was added, during which beginners (and any 
others who felt particidarly weak) were able to bring up 
problems, no mattt'r how .small, and get them thrashed 
out in a way which was imjmssiblc in the large group 
where the situation was likely to be to some extent domi- 
nate<l by the majority who hatl some previous training in 
German. In the middle of December, the men with the 
poor background in German, or none, suddenly found that 
the new course was beginning to l)e effex!tive. From then 
on it was obvious that the exi>eriment was going to work 
and at the end of the .semester 6^2 out of 66 men in the 
course i)as.sed the reading retpiirement. All but one who 
had ever had any previous German pa.s.sed, and of 16 with 
none, all but three pa.s.sed. The aim of the course had been 
achieve*!. It was (wssible to teach the reading of technical 
German in one semester. But another hurdle lay ahead. 
Could the .same thing l)e done in Ru.s.sian? 

Thirty-six hardy soids starteil to take the course in Rus¬ 
sian in the spring of 1946, many feeling that they were 
doing it again.st their better judgment. Several were mem- 
Ix-rs of the Institute staff who were taking the language 
merely for tlieir own .satisfaction. At the eiul of the 
semester, 23 men took the reading reejuirement examina¬ 


tion; 16 pas.sed. Even .some of those who failed e.\pressed 
satisfaction at the amount of progress that they had made 
in the course. The feeling of tho.se who had studied French 
or German previously seemed to lx- that, except for the al¬ 
phabet, .scientific Ru.s.sian is not any harder than scientific 
German. This shoidd encourage others to attem{)t Ru.s¬ 
.sian, .since there is no doubt that in many fields the 
Ku.s.sians are now publishing .scientific material of great 
importance. This is particularly true in the chemical 
engineering field in which doctoral candidates are now 
iK'ing advi.sed to take German and Ru.s.sian instead of 
German and French. 

Accoin plish men t 

In the same type course given in French in the .summer 
of 1946, of 74 men enrolled, 6.) took the examination, 
and 64 pa.s.sed. These results seem to prove what everyone 
always su.sjH'cted, that as French gets more technical, 
it gets more like English and therefore easier; whereas 
German becomes harder the more technical it is. Fortu¬ 
nately, in technical Russian, a large number of words are 
borrowed from German and French .so that Ru.s.sian, too, 
is ea.sicr in technical than in literary works. 

The German course was offered again in the fall of 1946 
and the increased number of graduate .students at the In¬ 
stitute, plus enthu.siastic reports on the j)art of men who 
had taken the various courses earlier, brought 143 men to 
the first meeting. Among those enrolled were .several from 
Harvard under the reciprocal plan whereby graduate 
courses in each institution are open to students of the 
other. The reading requirement examination was taken 
{Continued on page 42S!) 
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PROCESS ENGINEERING 
FOR EVERY INOOSTRY 



Badger experience is broad. It covers many industries. Yet it is 
specialized in that it deals chiefly with manufacturing by modem chemical 
engineering process methods. 

Cutting through industry at the processing level, Badger experience serves 
not only the petroleum, chemical and petro-chemical industries, but also such 
fields as brewing, distilling, food processing, pharmaceuticals and others. 

Badger’s experience in one industry is often applicable to another appar¬ 
ently unrelated field. For instance: 

Through extensive association with petroieum refining, Badger’s engineer¬ 
ing experience has been utiiized in designing and constructing plants for 
the production of new synthetic chemicals. 

Experience in fermentation, beer brewing, and alcohol distilling was of 
substantial help in enabling Badger to pioneer In the design and construc¬ 
tion of plants for the production of penicillin and streptomycin. 

These are just two of the many cases in which Badger has drawn on experi¬ 
ence in one field to help to design a plant in another field. 

Perhaps Badger’s experience can be profitably applied to your problems. 



& SONS CO., Est. 1841 • BOSTON 14 

NEW YORK • SAN FRANCISCO • LOS ANOELES 
LONDON • RIO DE JANEIRO 


PROCESS ENGINEERS AND CONSTRUCTORS FOR THE PETROLEUM, CHEMICAL AND PETRO-CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 
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Hevi Duty Electric Co. 

Electric Heat Treating Furnaces 
Surges Dry Type Transformers 
MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 

Hevi Duty Precision Electric Heat 
Treating Furnaces are built in a large 
variety of types and sizes — for many 
heat treating operations — with tem¬ 
perature ranges to 2500° F. (1371° C.). 
They are standard production equip¬ 
ment in many national industrial plants. 

Write for descriptive bulletins 

HAROLD E. KOCH ’22, President 

ELTON E. STAPLES ’26, District Manager, Cleveland 


HEVI DUTY ELECTRIC COMPANY 


HIA» TtiATINO FUANACH tf pV fg RHTY EltCtAIC tXClUSlVtlT 

MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 



KNOW f n. 

AND ITS MANY 
HELPFUL APPLICATIONS 


<JED 


Write for this free check-list today... 

it’s yours for the asking. Every potential user of 
DRY ICE and CO 2 should have a copy for refer¬ 
ence ... it offers suggestions for possible applica¬ 
tions to your problems or processes. See how other 
industries put DRY ICE and CO 2 to work for them. 

Many applications, per- 
haps, can be adapted to 
your needs. New uses are 
discovered constantly. 


DIAM0|D> 



THE LIQUID CARBONIC 
CORPORATION 

3110 SoHlh K*0zl« Av«nu« 
Clilc«KO 33, lllinels 
Brmnehmt in Princlpnl dtinn of 
tho tjnitoei Statma and Canada 


LANGUAGE PROBLEM 

{Continued from page ^20) 

by 139; 13'2 passed. The reduction in the percentage fail¬ 
ing from six per cent in 1945 to five per cent in 1946 is so 
small that one coidd hardly claim any improvement in 
teaching techniques. However, an increased number of 
favorable comments on the part of the students, both 
during the course and after the examination, shows that 
the course was more effective the second time than the 
first. 

We mention comments from students because never in 
the exi>erience of men in the Department of Modern 
Languages at M.I.T. have so many students come in 
voluntarily to tell how much they enjoyed a course and 
how much they felt they were getting out of it. One man 
said he enjoyed the German course more than any other 
he was taking at the In.stitute. It must be that the men 
feel that here is a course which sets out to do something 
and does it, with constant attention to the purpose and 
eliminating all extraneous material. The average amount 
of time spent per man seems now to be about 175 hours, 
as opposed to the earlier 250 hours. 

Sequence — the Only Editing 

The choice of reading matter u.sed in the reading sec¬ 
tions of the courses is perhaps of interest. No textbooks, 
specialized according to fields of study, are available ex¬ 
cept in German for chemistry. Even many of these are 
not satisfactory because the material in them has been 
edited and simplified. At the Institute, the material used 
is cho.sen from foreign books or periodicals, the only 
editing being the arranging of selections so that the easier 
ones (that is, those most like English in vocabulary and 
syntax), are read first. There is no simplification of the 
original text and nothing is translated from English into 
the foreign tongue to be retranslated back by the stu¬ 
dents. All the work is on a mature level, and the later 
selections in the course represent some of the more ad¬ 
vanced work done in the foreign country. Some of it opens 
up new fields to the graduate students and one doctoral 
thesis now being written at the Institute is a direct out¬ 
growth of work read by the student in the Aeronautical 
Engineering section of the German course. Suggestions 
for the choice of reading material often come from the 
students, or their own departments, as well as from in¬ 
structors in language who are constantly on the lookout 
for new material. 

These graduate language courses are tool courses, leav¬ 
ing the cultural values of language study entirely to 
one side. However, there has been a real need for a prac¬ 
tical approach to the language problem of the graduate 
student in science and engineering. The one-semester 
scientific reading courses at M.I.T. help him get the 
reading knowledge he needs in a minimum of time and 
with the least possible waste motion. 

A department at M.I.T. would hardly be complete 
without a program of research. In the Department of 
Modem Languages, at the moment, this takes the form 
of an investigation into the capabilities of new teaching 
devices. A program is under way jointly with the Depart¬ 
ments of Electrical Engineering, English, and Physics to 
determine the extent to which recordings of students’ 
voices, at various stages of their progress, can help them 

(Continued on page 4^4) 




Fractionation unit of an 
ethylene plant* one of 
many such plants de¬ 
signed and constructed 
by Stone & Webster 
Engineerlnil Corporation. 
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FOR EXAMPLE 



Over a half century of broad experience qual¬ 
ifies our organization to assume full respon¬ 
sibility for all phases of design, engineering 
and construction of projects in the petroleum 
and chemical industries. 


STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
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Wanted 


MECHANICAL ENGINEER 
FOR STEEL COMPANY 

A semi-integratcd steel company engaged in quality 
production has an opening for a mechanical engi¬ 
neer, preferably one who has had experience in 
design work collaborating with industrial engineers 
to obtain increased efficiency. The applicant should 
be a first-class designer, and one with ingenuity and 
a background of leadership such as would enable 
him eventually to head the department. If these 
unusual qualifications can be found we are prepared 
to pay a commensurate salary. Give full details of 
education, experience, etc. in your first letter, 
which will be treated confidentially. Response W’ill 
be prompt, and interviews granted where deemed 
advisable. 

Write BoxC . , . 

THE TECHNOLOGY REVIEW 

M.I.T., Cambridge 39, Mass. 
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Projecting Size Tabs 

For quick identification. No fum¬ 
bling through sheets on shelves. 
Each size has its own color tab. 


Double-Tape Selvages 

For extra strength and straight¬ 
ness. A double row of extra heavy 
woven tape selvage. 


Certified Impartial Testing 

U. S. Testing Co. regularly tests 
Pequots bought in the open mar¬ 
ket, finds them always above V. S. 
Govt, standards. 


OF 

DEPENDABLE 

QUALITY 
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LANGUAGE PROBLEM 

{Continued from page ^22) 

in the development of the sounds, accents, intonation, 
and speech delivery in their own or in a foreign tongue. 
A recording studio is under construction and is to be 
ready sometime in the fall. Experiments already carried 
out in sjiecially soundproofed rooms at the headquarters 
of the Department of Modern Languages show that re¬ 
cordings are likely to be of considerable assistance in 
learning how to speak and to understand a foreign lan¬ 
guage. Various sets of commercial language records, in¬ 
cluding those producetl by the United States Army during 
World War II, are available for the students’ use. The 
novel part of this program, however, is that these are sup¬ 
plemented by recording equipment which records both 
the original and the student’s imitation of it. By playing 
back and listening to his own recording, the student is 
able to make an objective comparison, wffiich is normally 
completely impossible because bone conductivity keeps 
us from hearing our speech as it sounds to others. 

For Improvement of Speech 

Two kinds of recording equipment are used for this 
purpo.se: a Sound Scriber, designed as an office dictating 
machine, which uses inexpensive Vinylite discs; and a wire 
recorder wffiich has sufficient wire for an hour of recording 
and which can be played over and over again as often as 
one wishes. The wire recorder has the disadvantage that 
the records cannot be stored conveniently for purposes of 
future comparison, although this is possible by dubbing 
onto a standard record. The fidelity of reproduction with 
the wire recorder, however, is excellent so that it is very 
well suited for detailed work in a study of consonants. 

The combination of language records and recording 
equipment has been very popular at the Institute. So 
many students and staff members have wanted to use 
these facilities that it has been necessary to have them 
sign up in advance to reserve the rooms at busy times of 
day. Oddly enough, the majority of users are not taking 
language courses but are attempting to improve their 
ability to understand and speak Spani.sh or one of the 
other modern languages for their ow'n satisfaction. All are 
cnthu.siastic and seem really to enjoy this approach to 
language. 

Another type of equipment which will soon be availa¬ 
ble to students of language at M.I.T. is that being de¬ 
veloped at the BeU Laboratories incorporating a prin¬ 
ciple know'n as “visible .speech.” In this equipment, speech 
sounds are broken up into their components at various 
frequencies. The relative intensities of these components, 
as one goes from one sound to another in the stream of 
.speech, make a pattern wffiich can be read by the eye. 
Through the analysis of the patterns j)roduced by this 
equipment, it is hoped that we may discover many things 
which until now have remained obscure about the nature 
of connected speech. 

Perhaps the best way to summarize the work in modern 
languages at the Institute is to say that the cultural and 
the practical values are recognized and to each is allotted 
its particular place. They are in no sense contradictory. 
They supplement each other. What is practical for one 
may be cultural for the other, and vice versa. For the 
undergraduate, a foundation is laid which he may ex- 
{Concluded on page ^26) 
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More Telephone 

Service for 
more people 

Prom the 1946 Annual Report of the 
American Telephone and Tele 9 raph Company 



In NO YEAR since the telephone was invented 
was there such a remarkable increase in the 
amount of telephone service furnished to 

the American people as in 1946. The net gain 
in the number of Bell telephones was 
3,264,000, or more than twice the gain for any 

previous year. Additional telephones were 
installed at a rate averaging more 

than 25 a minute every working day. 



2 Aehievement of this kind reflects the skill, energy and 

determination of the 617,000 people working together 
on the Bell System team. What has been done - 

has not been done easily. Many thousands of* 
new employees have been trained in telephone work. 

It has been necessary to overcome serious difficulties 
caused by the jiersistent scarcity of certain 
essential raw materials needed in large quantities. 


3 Most of those who were waiting for Bell 
telephone service at the start of 1946 
had been cared for by the year’s end. In addition, 
the System was able to take care of 
more than 70 per cent of all new applications 
received. Yet the total number of new 
requests for service was so great (there 
were more than five million) that at the 
beginning of 1947 there were still about 
two million people waiting for service. 


4 We are working hard to remedy this 

situation and also to reach the point 
where all calls can be handled with pre-war 
speed or better —in short, to give 
every customer the kind of service he wants 
when and as he wants it. With 
experience at hand in abundance, and 
with new tools and techniques, the 
Bell System looks forw'ard to steadily 

increasing achievement in service 
to the American people. 
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LANGUAGE PROBLEM 

{Concluded from page ^^Ii) 

ploit later in whatever direction his tastes may lie, and if 
he w'ishes, the Department is ready to advise and direct 
him in his explorations. For the graduate student, a re¬ 
search tool is developed. In both of these lines, aims and 
methods are flexible, conforming to new requirements, 
seeking better ways and new aids to more efficient teach¬ 
ing. 

NIPPONESE NIGHTMARE 

{Continued from page JfiO) 

by main strength and awkwardness over loose planks and 
rollers as the Pyramids of Egypt were built. Even after 
the installation of the machinery, the problem of getting 
materials into .such plants and of taking the finished prod¬ 
ucts away, was one that would have made an American 
plant manager’s hair stand on end. There is little doubt 
that had such rabbit-warren plants succeeded in getting 
into production, their operating efficiency would have been 
extremely low. 

The long, sad story of the Japanese underground move¬ 
ment will be published eventually in the reports of the 
Survey. Enough has been said in the preceding para¬ 
graphs, however, to show what mistakes were made, and 
to indicate some of the pitfalls that may be encountered if 
we are ever faced with the necessity of putting our key 
industries underground. 

There is a good deal of talk these days about push-but¬ 
ton and atomic warfare. Most of it is premature. Much of 
it still lies well in the realm of speculation. One thing is 
certain, however. If such war does come, it will come with 
little warning, and only those countries that are prepared 
to meet it will stand a chance of survival. 

This article does not predict any such attack against 
industry in the United States in the immediate future. 
There is still a little time. The United States, with all the 
evidence of the past mistakes of others at its disposal, 
should draw what lessons it may from the debacle in 
Japan. We should never permit ourselves to be caught up 
in a panic type of industrial dispersal if we value our na¬ 
tion’s existence. There is no need at the moment to put 
our key industries underground, but we must lay adequate 
plans for that eventuality and should develop, with the 
least possible delay, a certain amount of experience so 
that we will know how and where to proceed when the 
emergency comes upon us. It would make good sense at 
this stage to spend a little time and money to find out 
what the critical problems really are. We have solutions 
to some of them readily at hand. There is nothing partic¬ 
ularly difficult about heating, lighting, or ventilating the 
so-called black-out type of industrial plant. Such tech¬ 
niques were well developed during World War II. Add, 
however, the problem of maintenance of such plants and 
equipment in remote areas under emergency conditions. 
Add the problem of housing and feeding thousands of 
workers underground. Add the problem of transportation 
(underground, on the surface, or by air) under conditions 
of actual attack. With little effort, a dozen such questions, 
at present unanswered, will come to mind. Yet, if we do 
not know the answers to these questions when the time 
comes, it will be too late. 

{Concluded on page ^88) 
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Keeping Pace with 

Modern Business 

Tj’ROM its inception the officers of this Bank have 
been imbued with a desire to assist sound 
business concerns in every phase of their develop¬ 
ment. Business and banking methods have wit¬ 
nessed many changes in the intervening years, 
but the spirit of co-operative service to progressive 
management has never faltered. 

We shall be glad to talk over your banking 
requirements at any time convenient to you. 
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NIPPONESE NIGHTMARE 

{Concluded from page 4^6) 

We should, without delay, set up a number of pilot 
|)lants to produce certain key equipment or mat6riel 
underground. They should be located in remote sections 
of the country, and should be operated under simulated 
emergency conditions. They should be operated for pe¬ 
riods of time sufficient to shake out all the unknown prob¬ 
lems — and to provide the answers. 

But that is not all. For every defense measure there must 
be a countermeasure. It is obvious that we are not alone 
in planning for future underground production plants. 
Countries who may be on the opposite side of the fence, 
come the next war, are making similar studies, are per¬ 
fecting their plans for subterranean factories which we 
may want to put out of business some day. It is a sad qom- 
mentary on human behavior, but, under present condi¬ 
tions we must learn how to destroy as well as how to build. 
After our pilot plants have served their purpose on the 
constructive side, they .should be turned over to the dem¬ 
olition people, to the bombers, to see how they may be 
most effectively neutralized. To build and to destroy on 
such a scale may be a shocking bit of business to the 
average citizen, and it is. But it may well be the only 
means, short of the hazards of actual war, to provide 
answers that we may some day need — ilesperately. 

Certainly such an effort will cost money — plenty. 
Certainly, the average plant efficiency may be expected 
to be lower than that of existing surface plants. Certainly, 
we will have labor problems. Certainly, the difficulties of 
all kinds will be great. But it is equally certain, that it 
will cost us more in the long run, possibly our very exist¬ 
ence, if we don’t know the right answers. 

One of the greatest initial difficulties in this matter will 
be that of developing a proper realization of the urgency 
of this program on the part of the Congress of the United 
States. Now broken out all over with a rash of economy. 
Congress must approj>riate the funds necessary for the 
job. A campaign of public education may be a necessary 
prerequisite. More than anyone else, the engineer can 
realize the vital necessity for practical experimentation on 
such a scale. In matters of this sort, which require disci¬ 
plined thinking and realistic foresight, the engineering 
profession can, and must, steer the tides of public opinion 
in proper directions. 


MAIL RETURNS 

{Concluded from page 3S6) 


“Stepping Stones to Victory” was evidently too late for inclusion 
in the .April issue of the Review, as 1 feared it might be. Perhaps an 
early Issue might include a statement to the effect that “the opinions 
or assertions contained in ‘Stepping Stones to V'ictory' are the private 
ones of the writer and are not to be construed as official or reflecting the 
views of the Navy Department or of the Naval Services at large.” 

I am very pleased with the way in which the article was presented. 
However, I was a little dLsconcerted that Wake Island appeared to be 
moved from its old position in latitude 19° 15' N., longitude 166° 31' E., 
to a new location a couple of thousand miles away in the southern hemis¬ 
phere near Hollandia. The isle we took when the Hollandia strike was 
made was Wakde. 

Sew York, .V. J'. 
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ORGANIZATION—A NEGLECTED 
SCIENCE 

{Continued from page JylO) 

voted to manufacturing processes, organization would 
not be neglected. 

It Is Also an Art 

You may be asking yourself, however, how an exact 
science can fulfill the diverse needs of different enter¬ 
prises. That is a proper question. One of the faults of the 
case method is that it tends to develop a single, composite 
design. It proposes to prescribe one medicine for all ill¬ 
nesses, and to clothe every man in the same kind of suit. 
The science of organization must not fall into that error. 

The needs of human enterprise are different. Its pur¬ 
poses cover a wide range. For different purposes, admin¬ 
istration must be different. If administration is different, 
the means of procuring effective administration must 
also be different. Here, again, we find organization used 
in two different senses. 

As we have been sjieaking of it, organization is a science 
of exact principles. But those principles have to be ap¬ 
plied to particular cases. This application of the prin¬ 
ciples is an art. Thus, organization is both a science and 
an art. As a science, organization should tell us in gen¬ 
eral how to organize. It should tell us this, just as the 
principles of mechanics tell us in general how to make 
machinery; and just as the principles of engineering tell 
us in general how to build a bridge. 

On the other hand, machinery, bridges, and organiza¬ 
tion have to be used for particular purposes. A machine 
must be designed for specific service. A bridge must be 
designed for a sjDecific u.se. Organization must be designed 
for the needs of specific administration. In each case, art 
applies the science. In each case, principles are employed 
to create a special design. The principles are universal, 
but they are applied with infinite variation. Though the 
principles never change, there is undoubtedly one best 
design for each individual. 

The practice of organization depends, therefore, upon 
mastery of both the science and the art. It demands that 
the organizer be grounded in the principles. It demands, 
also, that he have a grasp of the requirements of particu¬ 
lar administration, and the ingenuity to apply the prin¬ 
ciples effectively. Just as the designers of bridges may 
employ the same principles with greater or less effect, 
so likewise may organizers. 

To emphasize the importance of principle is not to 
underestimate the importance of skill in application. 
Practice is as important as principle. But it is no more 
reasonable to expect to build a bridge by ingenuity alone, 
than it is to expect to build it by principle alone. 

It Is Important 

One fact, however, does justify emphasis upon organi¬ 
zation as a science. Principle comes before practice. With¬ 
out principle, there can no effective practice. On the 
other hand, there are plenty of ingenious men. Give them 
principles, and they will do the rest. Give us a science, 
and the art will take care of itself. 

It has been a long time since the individual, unaided 
by his fellows, has been a significant factor in industrial 
enterprise. Probably the contribution of individual, inde- 
{Continued on page Ji32) 
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ORGANIZATION — A NEGLECTED 
SCIENCE 

{Continued from page ^30) 

pendent artisans to the total of industrial production is 
infinitesimal. It has even come to the point where research 
in the laboratory — yes, even the thinker in his study — 
dep)ends for success upon association of effort. The time 
is past when one man, alone, except in unusual cases, 
can make any significant contribution to human progress. 

Human progress depends upon concert of endeavor. 
For all that we have, for all that we hope to gain, we 
depend upon associated effort. Civilization depends upon 
the endeavor of individuals associated in their respective 
enterprises. 

According as that endeavor is better or worse con¬ 
certed, its fruits will be greater or less. According as that 
endeavor is better or worse organized, our enterprises will 
fare better or worse. Can there be any doubt, then, that 
the manner of concert or endeavor is of great import? 
Can there be any doubt that its organization is a prob¬ 
lem of the highest concern? 

Suppose that, by better organization, one-fifth of in¬ 
dustrial intelligence could be released for new pursuits. 
That is not so extreme a supposition as you might think. 
There is a current fad that worships committees as an 
agency of administration in the higher levels. Commit¬ 
tees are obviously an employment of several men to do 
what one man might do. Careless use of them, without 
regard to their natural aptitudes and failings, can entail 
a fearful waste of personnel resources. It is amazing how 
careful an enterprise may be with its money and yet how 
prodigal of its brains. 

But suppose only a tenth of industrial intelligence 
could be saved. Suppose any proportion you wish. As ap¬ 
plied to all of industry, any proportion of saving would 
be a prodigious fact. Any proportion of saving should 
offer new horizons of industrial accomplishment. 

Suppose, again, that, by better organization, each 
member of an enterprise could know exactly what his 
job was. Suppose that he never had to pause and con¬ 
sider whether some particular task was his or another’s; 
suppose there were never a task that he neglected because 
he did not know it was his. Can anyone fail to realize 
how that enterprise would forge ahead? As applied to all 
industry, would not such progress be a prodigious fact? 

But the importance of organization does not depend 


upon proving that enterprises have these defects. It only 
depends upon realizing that enterprises might have these 
defects. The bare fact that they might have these de¬ 
fects, and that the cure might achieve such results, is 
sufficient to confirm the importance of organization as 
a science. 

We can never know whether our concerted endeavors 
are most effective until we have formulated, accepted, 
and applied the principles of organization. 

It Is \eglected 

It is an interesting speculation w'hether organization 
is lightly regarded because it has not been thoroughly 
studied, or whether it has not been thoroughly studied 
because it is lightly regarded. It is clear enough, however, 
that it is both lightly regarded and unstudied. A fairly 
extensive survey shows that probably no more than five 
or six books have been written that were primarily de¬ 
voted to organization. It is, of course, much more difficult 
to survey shorter articles, but these we may dismiss in 
any event. It is not conceivable that the science of or¬ 
ganization could be formulated in a short article. Prob¬ 
ably not one of these five or six books masters the science, 
but that is not the point here. Even if there were five or 
six books that did, how scant an attention that would be 
to so important a science! 

The Encyclopaedia Britannica is a great book. It is a 
never-failing source of almost inexhaustible knowledge. 
It will tell you about adding machines, about eschatology, 
and about zoning. But it will tell you nothing about or¬ 
ganization. In the index is “Organization of labour: See 
Trade unions”; nothing else. There is an article on army 
organization, but this is only structure; a description of 
military units and branches. Of organization as a science, 
the Encyclopaedia is unaware. 

There are other books, it is true, which make some 
reference to organization. Generally, these are books on 
administration. They often fail to identify organization 
as a separate subject. When they do, it is usually to deal 
with structure, not with the process by which structures 
should be created. When they do undertake to deal with 
principle, it is only as a sidewise glance. It is impossible 
to accept this as the proper treatment of organization. 
I do not believe that organization can be the tail on 
the kite of administration, or that it can fulfill its mission 
until it has been studied and expounded as a science 
in its own right. 

{Continued on page J^31^) 
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ORGANIZATION — A NEGLECTED 
SCIENCE 

(Continued from page 432) 

For the observation I am about to make, I hope that I 
may be forgiven. I have no wish to be critical of college 
curricula. In particular, my remark is not addressed to 
any one school, and certainly not to the Institute. Such 
frowardness as may be involved in my remark should be 
ascribed to my zeal for my subject. I have examined the 
catalogues of six representative graduate schools of busi¬ 
ness, hoping to find therein evidences of an appreciation 
of organization that are lacking elsewhere. These are my 
findings. 

One of the schools has a course in organization, but 
there is clear evidence in the description of it that it fails 
to distinguish between organization and administration. 
Two have courses on “organization and management,” 
in which it is apparent that, although the tail is named 
first, management, that is, administration, is the kite. 
In one of these two schools, the course is not given every 
year. In another two schools there are courses on manage¬ 
ment which might, upon analysis, show some traces of 
organization. In the sixth school, no trace can be found. 
I do not believe that I exaggerate if I say that this is 
neglect of organization. 

If organization is neglected by writers and by schools, 
it has, of course, no greater attention in industry itself. 
Perhaps this statement should be qualified. One of our 
prominent industrial co-operative enterprises says that 
many businessmen inquire how they ought to organize 
this or that phase of their endeavors. In this sense, inter¬ 
est in organization is probably more active than it ever 
was. But, of course, this is not interest in organization as 
a science. These inquiries only seek to find out what 
others do, so that they may imitate. They hope to build 
their bridges, not by application of the principles of engi¬ 
neering, but by copying other bridges. That is no less 
a neglect of the science because it hopes to enjoy its 
fruits. 

This interest is also belied by acts. One would suppose 
that, if an enterprise were really interested in organiza¬ 
tion, it would provide for planning it, the same as it makes 
provision for its other important concerns. The evidence 
of such provision is almost wholly lacking. A survey by 
Holden, Fish, and Smith ’ disclosed that only four of 26 
large companies make special provision for the planning 
of organization. Practically the same result was found by 
the National Industrial Conference Board ^ — three out 
of 24 . 

It Should Be Studied 

When we consider the intensive application to most 
fields of science, and especially when we consider the at¬ 
tention which has been given to sueh subjects of indus¬ 
trial concern as production, sales, finance, personnel, and 
indeed, to management or administration itself, we can¬ 
not escape the conclusion that the science of organiza¬ 
tion has been neglected. When we consider, further, the 

* Holden, Fish, and Smith, Top-Management Organization and Control 
(Stanford University, Calif.; Stanford University Press, 1941), page 45. 

* Thomas .4. Fitzgerald, Organization Standards and Practices (New 
York: National Industrial Conference Board, 1946), page 17. 

(Concluded on page 436) 
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SAVfS 




One man with a Porlocut does the work oi lour 
men with hand saws. Vibration free—Light Weight 
Magnesium Construction—Weight 56 lbs.—Cuts 
up to 20" with only 5/16" kerf —IVi H.P. motor 
(3 ph. 60 eye. 110 v. or 220 v.) with large overload 
torque eliminates stalling. _ _ 


VULCAN IRON WORKS CO . DENVER COLO 


— STEEL 


HOT AND COIX) ROLLED 


Stahleker SteeL Corp. 

Second and Binney Sts., Kendall Sq., Cambridge 42, Maas. 


Telephoru Trowbridge 7440 
Wallace Blanchard, ’16, Treasurer 


SWISS AUTOMATICS 

Rebuilding and Tooling Service 

We have trained personnel and facilities for com¬ 
plete rebuilding and tooling of your Swiss Automatics 
and other type Swiss Machines. 

rOUR INQUIRIES ARE INVITED 

BORIS M. VOLYNSKY MFG. CO., Inc. 


311 West 66lh Street 


New York 23, N. Y. 



our own Sh P _ ^ ,,ai„g - 


If It's Made - Ask ALBERT! 


• PIPE 

Electric Weld 
Seamless 
Spiral Weld 
Lap Weld 
Butt Weld 

Steel—Wrought Iron 
Corrugated Culvert 


• VALVES 

Iron Body 
Forged Steel 
Cast Steel 
and 
Special 
Alloys 


STAINLESS STEEL PIPE, FITTINGS AND 


• FITTINGS 

Welding 
Tube Turns 
Fabricated 
Cast Iron 
Forged Steel 
Dresser 
VIctaullc 

VALVES S. G. 


• PILING 

ARMCO 
Youngstown 
Pile Points 
Cobi Pile Tips 
Pile Sleeves 
Cobi'Timber Tips 
ALBERT '29, Treasurer 


ALBERT PIPE SUPPLY GO., Inc. 

No. I3fh & Barry Streefs, Brooklyn, N. Y. EVargreen 7-8100 
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niLLIAJI y. JIEIBEKG EO., Wt 

GRAYBAR BUILDING 420 LEXINGTON AVE. 

NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 

TELEPHONE LEXINGTON 2-3324 

CABLE - "WIINEUBERG" 



J. C. CORRIGAN CO., INC 

Conveyers 

Engineers • Manufacturers • Erectors 
Coal Handling Systems 
Materials Handling Equipment 
Portable Conveyors 
Distributors for 
Jeffrey Manufacturing Co. 

Jeffrey Parts Carried in Boston Stock 

41 Norwood Street, Boston 22 , Mass. 

Tel. GENeva 0800 




Tranilt* and Lerela are uaed on all largest works and by U. S. 
Govt, for utmost precision. Rental Insta. New cafaiog, jtui 
issu^, sent gratis. A souvenir ^^umb-bob sent for 3t postage. ' 

BUFF & BUFF CO. Boston 30, Mass. I 

Henry A. Buff *95 




ORGANIZATION — A NEGLECTED 
SCIENCE 

{Concluded from page ^SIi) 

great import of organization to our concerted endeavors, 
we must conclude that this neglect is a sad one. 

When I come to this conclusion, I am presented with a 
dilemma. It is true that I have written a book in which I 
undertook to formulate the principles of organization. It 
is true that I wrote the book in fidl consciousness of the 
neglect of organization. Apparently, then, I ought to say, 
either that I have repaired this neglect, or else that tlie 
book serves no useful purpose. I do not believe, however, 
that I have to say either. I have no illusion that one book 
can make a science. That is a task beyond the capacity of 
one book or of one man. It is a task that requires many 
minds. It requires a consensus. I did hope, however, that 
the writing of the book would help to stimulate interest 
in the subject, and thus help to begin to end the neglect. 
If it can make some contribution, however small, to this 
goal, I shall have all the satisfaction that any man is 
justified in asking. 

Is this neglect of man’s endeavors to continue? Shall 
industry still build its bridges by imitating bridges? Shall 
we tolerate the notion that what is, is right; and that 
nothing is to be gained by seeking what ought to be? 

This waif of science is on your doorstep. It appeals 
to your paternal solicitude for all science to give it the 
shelter which it lacks. Take it in; give it scope; let it grow. 
Give it place as a science, so that students may be en¬ 
couraged to study it and to master it. Thus we may hope 
that man’s endeavors will be made more effective by 
organization. 


THE TREND OF AFFAIRS 

{Concluded from page 397) 

These two made an invincible combination. Their mutual 
respect grew steadily with time' It was Campbell, familiar 
with the classical current publications of Oliver Heaviside, 
who worked out the theory of the loaded line as a solution 
to the vexing problem of distortion. His formulae prescrib¬ 
ing how physically to treat the telephone line to correct 
this defection are standard today. The fact that Dr. 
Michael I. Pupin won the patents on this achievement de¬ 
tracts in nowise from this independent brilliant achieve¬ 
ment under Hayes’s in.spiration. At the time it was made, 
the invention of loading gave to the Bell System the 
means of saving itself from grave embarrassment. 

These illustrations give but a glimpse of the contribu¬ 
tion of the Hayes Laboratory to the telephone art. By his 
under.standing selection of men and by bis regard for 
scholarly attributes, he gave to the Bell System a scientific 
and technological heritage of creative minds. Upon his 
conception of the importance of research and develop¬ 
ment largely rests that vast establishment of today known 
as the Bell Telephone Laboratories. 

It is characteristic of the electrical industry that its 
important developments have been of such recent origin 
that many of the major contributions to this field have 
occurred in the memory of men still living. Thus, as in the 
case of Hayes, the growth and progress of an industry are 
so closely associated with the career of some of its key 
men that the two are inseparable. 
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"BETTER GO TO BROOKS": FOR SEERSUCKERS 

Materials, patterns and colors have never lx;en better...with every 
suit cut on Brooks Brothers’ own pattern. They are a bumper crop... 
harvested from the great advance made by textiles under the stimulus 
of war production. The wisdom of “Better go to Brooks” has never 
been more convincingly proved than in our new stocks of Warm 
Weather Suits. Good-looking and sensible for the warm weather ahead 
... and very sensible, too, to purchase now. Seersucker and Cotton Cord 
Suits $ 19 . 50 . 


Write for a copy of an illus¬ 
trated circular making it easy 
to purchase these tu o-piece suits 
(Jacket and Trousers) by mail. 
Address Brooks Brothers^ 346 
Madison Ave., Neu- York, N, F. 


46 NKW'BL'RV STRKKT, 
BOSTON 16, MASS. 

714 SOUTH HILL ST., 
LOS ANGKLES 14, CALIF. 

111 SUTTLR STRKKT, 
SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIF. 


ESTABLISHED 1818 


OFFICERS' UNIFORMS, FURNISHINGS AND ACCESSORIES 

346 MADISON AVENUE, COR. 44TH ST., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


HAROLD J. RYAN, INC. 

Air Conditioning 


101 PARK AVENUE 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Lord Electric Company 


INCORPORATED 


ELECTRICAL CONSTRUCTION 


131 Clarendon Street 
Boston 16, Massachusetts 
Telephone COM 0456 


10 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y. 
Telephone Cl 6-8000 


1201 Plaza Building 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
Telephone COURT 1920 
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SYSKA & HENNESSY 

Engineers 

Consultation Plans Reports 

Power Plant Disposal Plants 

Water Systems 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 

J. F. HENNESSY '24 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL 
COMPANY 

Merrimac Division 

EVERETT 

MASSACHUSETTS 

The largest and oldest 

chemical manufacturer in New England 


LEONARD CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 

Engineers and Contractors 

SINCE 1905 

IIV ALL THE AMERICAS AND FAR EAST 

37 South \^’uba»h Ave. 420 Lexington Ave. 
Chicago New York City 

Ingenerios S.A. de C.V., Mexico 


HtWjt 

IcnO 


^ REPRODUCTION 
PROCESSES 

Blue prints • Photostats 

^ Ozattd Whiteprints 
AN” Photo Hfhographij 

SPAULDING-MOSS CO 

42 Franklin St. Boston 10, Mass. 


AMERICAN FOOD PATTERN 

{Concluded from page 404) 

in particular were so enthusiastic about the newly found 
protective values of leafy green and yellow vegetables 
and of tomatoes, that they vigorously advocated in¬ 
creased consumption of these footls. This enthusiasm 
tended to make them ignore the potato, either because 
they did not recognize its now well-established nutritive 
values, or because they took it for granted that the con¬ 
sumer would use iK)tiitoes liberally. Another element of 
dietary viewpoint tending to limit potfito consumption 
in certain cases is the entirely fallacious idea that exists 
in many lay minds of a relationship between potato eating 
and obesity. With increasingly sedentary existence and a 
corresponding tendency to overweight, potatoes may often 
be scorned as fattening, although, in fact, no single food 
is inherently fattening. 

Thus, although potatoes remain a basic staple in the 
American dietary, the per capita consumption has de¬ 
creased 25 per cent since 1909. Then the annual consump¬ 
tion of potatoes was close to 200 pounds j)er capita. To¬ 
day it is less than 150 pounds. 

Will the American food pattern continue to change? 
Wartime influences are now passing. In time, price and 
supply relationships will stabilize, shortages should end, 
and .substitutions of unusual foods for the customary 
but scarce ones should cease. The government’s educa¬ 
tional program of nutrition (with the theme “ U. S. Needs 
US Strong”) which was carried on intensively during 
World War II has flagged. But conversely the food indus¬ 
tries are now bringing up the big guns of specialized 
promotion of their products, in anticipation of a forth¬ 
coming buyers’ market in foods. Apparently resumption 
of the long-term secular trends of the various food groups 
may be expected, even though points of saturation, or 
minimum usage, must in time be reached in the instance 
of foods with rising or falling consumption. 

An objective of “High-Ix!vel Food Consumption” has 
been set up by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics of 
the United States Department of Agriculture. According 
to the Bureau, high-level food consumption is defined on 
the basis of two principal considerations. It depends, first 
of all, on those foods which the nation’s people need 
nutritionally to sustain good health. It depends also, 
however, on those foods of which pur people would like to 
partake as indicated by food selection and consumption 
l)y persons in the higher income brackets. The establish¬ 
ment of universal high-level food consumption in the 
LTnited States may be expected to improve the health and 
well-being of the nation’s people. But whatever its antici¬ 
pated efforts, of one thing we may be certain, such a 
program would require continued change in the American 
food pattern. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 


CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 

Founded 1828. The School that conhnes itself exclusively to the 
preparation of students for the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 

pRANtuN T. Kort, Principal 553 Boylston Street, Boston, Mast. 


HUNTINGTON SCHOOL FOR BOYS 

Grades Nine to Twelve. 

Thorough preparation for entrance to M.l.T. 
and other technical schools. 

Regular and summer courses. 

320 Huntington Ave., Boston Tel. Kenmore 1800 
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PROFESSIONAL CARDS 


JACKSON & MORELAND 

Engineers 

Public Utilities — Industrials 

Railroad Electrification 

Design and Supervision — Valuations 

Economic and Operating Reports 

BOSTON NEW YORK 

FAY, SPOFFORD & THORNDIKE 
Engineers 

Airports — Bridges — Water Supply and Sewerage 

Port and Terminal Works — I^e Prevention 

INVESTIGATIONS DESIGNS 

SUPERVISION OF CONSTRUCTION 

Boston Nbw York 

* 

H. K. BARROWS, ’95 

M. Am. Soc. C. E. 

CONSULTING HYDRAULIC ENGINEER 

Hydrif-tUctric Developments — Water Supplies. Reports, Plans, 
Supervision. Advice, Appraisals 

6 Bbacon Stbbbt ' Boston, Mass. 

WALLACE CLARK & COMPANY 

CONSULTING MANAGEMENT ENGINEERS 

SINCE 1920 

Planning for Research and Development, 

Sales, Engineering, Production, Finance, 

Industrial Relations, Overall Management 

521 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 

Booklet describing our services and experience will be sent on request 

Eadie, Freund and Campbell 

Consulting Enoinbers 

500 Fipth Avenue New York 18, N. Y. 

Plans and Specifications — Examinations and Reports 

Power, Heating, Ventilating, Electric, Plumbing, 

Sprinkler, Reirigerating, Elevator Installations, etc., 
in Buildings and Industrial Plants 

J. K. Campbell, M. I. T. ’ll 

MAURICE A. REIDY 

Consulting Engineer 

BRIDGES BUILDINGS 

STRUCTURAL DESIGNS FOUNDATIONS 

CONSTRUCTION CONSULTANT AND ARCHITECTURAL ENGINEER 
Estimates and Appraisals 

101 TREMONT STREET BOSTON, MASS. 

STARKWEATHER ENGINEERING CO. 

INCORPORATED 

En^neers and Contractors for Pumping Plants 

Boiler and Power Plants, Cooling Water 
and Heat Recovery Systems 

246 Walnut Street, Newtonville BIGelow 8042 

Wm. G. Starkweather, M.E. J. B. Starkweather, B.S. 

Cornell ’92 M.I.T. ’21 

THE COSMA LABORATORIES CO. 

1545 East 18th Street Cleveland 14, Ohio 

Chemical Analysis — Testing — Consulting Engineering 
Testimony and Research 

H. Seymour Colton, M.I.T. '21 R. W. Frikhmuth, Case ’38 

Director Assistant Director 

H. A. KULJIAN & CO. 
Consultants i Engineers r Constructors 

Specialists in 

UTILITY, INDUSTRIAL and CHEMICAL FIELDS 

1518 Walnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 

H. A. Kuljian '19 

Moran, Proctor, Freeman & Mueser 
Consulting Engineers 

420 Lexington Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 

Foundations for Buildings, Bridges and Dams; 

Tunnels, Bulkheads, Marine Structures, Soil Studies and Tests; 
Reports, Design and Supervision 

Pardo, Proctor, Freeman A Mueter 

logenieros Coo^liores William H. Mubskr, *22 

Ap. Correoc 614, Caracas, Venezuela Gborob T. Gilman, *23 

FABRIC RESEARCH LABORATORIES 

INCORPORATED 

Research, Development and Consultation 
for Textile and Allied Industries 

665 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 

W. J. Hamburoer, ’21 K. R. Fox, '40 E. R. Kaswsll, '39 

PALMER RUSSELL CO. 

Realtors 

Real Estate Brokers Property Management 

Appraisals and Mortgages 

1320 Beacon Street Brookline, Mass. 

Edgar P. Palmer ’25 William W. Russell ’22 

GILBERT ASSOCIATES, INC. 

BNOINBBaS AND CONIULTANT8 

Malcolm G. Davis *25« Vice President Allen W. Reid *12 

F. E. Ondee ’05 E. C *35 

Steam, Hydro, Diesel Power Plants; Industrial Structures; 

Plant Safety, Labor Relations, Utility Rates, Valuations, 

Reports; Large Scale Purchasing; Industrial Laboratory 

Reading, Pa. New York Washington, D. C. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 61 Broadway Mexico City 

FRANK MASSA 

Electro-Acoustic Consultant 

DEVELOPMENT-PRODUCTION DESIGN-PATENT ADVISOB 

Loud Speakers — Microphones — Sound Powered Telephones 
Supersonic Generators and Receivers 

Electro-Acoustic Instruments 

Underwater Sound 

3393 Dsllwood Road Cleveland Heiorts, Obio 
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AREA PLACEMENT CHAIRMEN 
FOR MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 

Each man listed below will have information about portions for 
M. 1. T. Graduates who want to locate in his particular area 


ALABAMA 

Kobkkt C. Stobebt ’12, P. O. Drawer 1392, Birmingham 

ARKANSAS 

I,ESUE A. Jackson '09, Manager, I.ittle Rock Municipal Water 
System, Little Rock 
CALITORMA 

Edward J. Rilet ’09, Graybar Electric Company, Inc., Ninth and 
Howard Streets, San Francisco 

Ford W. Sammis ’28, 433 South Spring Street, los Angeles 13 
COI,ORADO 

Alfred E. Perlman ’23, Denver and Rio Grande Western Rail¬ 
road Company, Denver 1 
CONNECTICUT 

Frederick W. Green ’32, Nash Engineering Company, Wilson 
Avenue, South Norwalk (Bridgeport area) 

George L. Mylchreest ’10, 238 Palm Street, Hartford 
Charles E. Smith ’00, Railroad Office Building, New Haven 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

William C. Mehaffet ’17, 1630 North Greenbrier Street, Arling¬ 
ton, Virginia 
FLORIDA 

George W. Simons ’15, Hildebrandt Building, Jacksonville 
Clarence P. Thayer ’23, 4212 N. W. Sixth Avenue, Miami 
Franklin O. Adams ’07, .305 Morgan Street, Tampa 
GEORGIA 

William E. Huger ’22, 11 Marietta Street, N.W., Atlanta 1 
ILLINOIS 

Robert W. Clyne ’30, American Steel Foundries, 400 North 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11 

INDIANA 

Frank C, Balke ’14, Balke and Krauss Company, 427 West 
Market Street, Indianapolis 

KANSAS 

Fred C. Koch ’22, Wiiikler-Koch Engineering Co., 335 West 
Lewis Street, Wichita 

KENTUCKY 

Tinsley W. Rucker III ’31, General Plywood Corporation, 32d 
and Market Streets, Ixiuisville 12 

LOUISIANA 

Theodore O. Hotard ’12, 221 Pelican Avenue, New Orleans 14 
MAINE 

Frank A. Knight ’38, Eastern Corporation, Bangor 
Lewis D. Nisbet ’09, 44 Montrose Avenue, Portland 

MARYLAND 

George W. Spaulding ’21, 1605 I,exington Building, Baltimore 1 

MASSACHUSErrS 

Robert F. Burnett ’10, 85 North Main Street. Fall River 
A. Rus-sell Pierce, Jr. ’31, Palmer Scott Boatyard, New Bedford 
Ly.nn Wetherill ’is, High Voltage Bushing Engineering Division, 
General Electric Company, 100 Woodlawn Avenue, Pittsfield 
WILL.ARD A. Emery ’21, Worthington Pump and Machinery 
Corporation, 37 Appleton Street, Holyoke 

MICHIGAN 

Adam K. Stricker ’29, 1227 Bishop Road, Grosse Point Park, 
Detroit 

MINNESOTA 

Leland Clapper ’09, 5600 Ixmdon Road, Duluth 
Charles W. Drew ’19, Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Com¬ 
pany, Minneapolis 

mis.soi;ri 

Harry I,. H.avens ’09, Havens Structural Steel Company, 1713 
Crystal, Kansas City 

Wesley W. Wedemeyer ’30, Wedemeyer and Hecker, Architects, 
319 North Fourth Street, St. Louis 2 


MONTANA 

Walter R. C. Russeht ’18, Anaconda Copper Company, Butte 
NEBRASKA 

John M. Hanley ’30, Northern Natural Gas Company, Aquila 
Court Building, Omaha 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Blaylock Atherton ’24, 142 Main Street, Nashua 
NEW JERSEY 

George A. Chutter ’21, 109 Central Avenue, Glen Rock (Newark 
area) 

NEW YORK 

Andrew F. Allen ’12, State Department of Health, Albany 
Thomas H. Speller ’29, General Engineering Company, 785 
Hertel Avenue, Buffalo 7 

John C. Fruit ’02, Equitable Life Assurance Society of U. S., 
393 7th Avenue, New York 1 

Raymond G. Brown ’16, Comstock and Westcott Inc., Niagara 
Falls 

C. King Crofton ’22, 1132 Lincoln-Alliance Bank Building, 
Rochester 4 

A. J. Tacy ’27, Room 645, Building No. 2, General Electric Com¬ 
pany, Schenectady 

J. Mt'rray Hastings ’13, 606 Hills Building, Syracu.se 
OHIO 

James B. Holden ’30, 276 Sundale Road, Akron 
Kenneth A. Wright ’19, Johnson Service Company, 1905 Dunlap 
Street, Cincinnati 14 

Charles B. Rowley ’12, Charles Bacon Rowley and Associates, 
Keith Building, Cleveland 

James H. Blodgett ’20, Superintendent, Division of Sewage 
Treatment, Columbus 

Eugene Herzog ’27, 26 Cliff Street, Dayton 
Charlton P. Whittier ’27, Owens-Illinois Glass Company, P. O. 
Box 1035, Toledo 1 

OKLAHOMA 

W. J. Sherry ’21, 804 Kennedy Building, Tulsa 
OREGON 

Robert E. Cushman ’06, 618 N. W., Front Street, Portland 9 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Percy Tillson ’06, 3003 North Front Street, Harrisburg 
Edward J. Healy ’23, Philadelphia Brewing Company, 6th and 
Clearfield Streets, Philadelphia 33 
Harold L. L.ang ’09, Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pitts¬ 
burgh 13 

G. C. Wilson ’15, 907 East King Street, Lancaster 

Louis Morse ’96, York Corporation, Roosevelt Avenue, York 

RHODE ISLAND 

Donald G. Robbins ’07, c/o International Braid Company, 
47 Charles Street, Providenee 

TENNESSEE 

Dana M. Wixid ’06, 619 Union Building, TVA, Knoxville 
Donald W. Southgate ’ll, Nashville Trust Building, Nashville 3 

TEXAS 

Jonathan A. Notes ’12, 1914 Commerce Street, Dallas 1 
Joseph H. McEvoy ’21, 202 McGowen Avenue, Houston 6 

UTAH 

George M. Gadsby ’09, Utah Power and Light, Kearns Building, 
Salt I.ake City 

VIRGINIA 

Donald N. Frazier ’ll, 1226 Mutual Building, Richmond 
WASHINGTON 

Holland H. Houston ’24, 215 Fifth Street, Olympia (Seattle area) 
Ho.mer C. Bender ’09, 921 East 19th Street, Spokane 

WISCONSIN 

Philip N. Crlstal ’17, 720 East Wisconsin Avenue, Milwaukee 2 


Placement ‘bureau 


^^Massachusetts Institute of Technolo^ 


Cambridge 39 , JMass. 





TECHNOLOGY MEN IN ACTION 

THE ALUMNI FUND — ITS PROBLEMS AND GROWTH 


ALUMNI GIVING 

has provided 

. . , A HOME FOR OUR PRESIDENT 

. . , A MAJOR PART OF ALL PRESENT DORMITORY SPACE 
. . , AN AUTOMOTIVE LABORATORY 

. , . AN ENTIRE SECTION OF THE MAIN BUILDING GROUP, 
BUILDING 8 

. . . A SWIMMING POOL 
. , . A FIELD HOUSE 

. . . A STUDENT CENTER, WALKER MEMORIAL 


. . . and now, latest of this impressive list of accomplishments, the Alumni have 
made it possible to build a new Senior House. These structures are essential parts of 
the Institute’s physical plant. There is not a building here which could be spared, 
the absence of which would not be keenly felt. The swimming pool, for example, was 
a definite requirement for the training of Navy V-12 students, who constituted the 
major portion of our student body during the war. 

This is only one aspect, of course, of the importance of alumni giving to M.I.l’. 
Scholarships and additions to endowment do not alter the Institute’s sky line — nor 
do the uncounted man-hours given freely in corporation meetings, the deliberations 
of visiting committees and advisory councils, the interviews of honorary secretaries, 
the work of class secretaries, class agents, club officers, and a host of others. These 
contributions of time and energy do not show in annual reports. Yet they are vital to 
the Institute’s well-being. And all of these things, taken together, are largely respon¬ 
sible for the high position which M.I.T. holds today. 

♦ * ♦ 

President Compton has said that “M.I.T. stands at the threshold of a period of 
still greater usefulness’’ and that it is in a position to “take advantage of oppor¬ 
tunities more challenging even than those its founder faced 86 years ago.” The op¬ 
eration of the Institute has grown increasingly complex in recent years. The counsel 
and advice of many men is essential if it is to steer a straight path. Then, too, in¬ 
creasing demands require increased facilities, and material aid is sorely needed. To 
meet the challenge of the future, M.I.T. needs now, as never before, the assistance 
which its Alumni have always given it in the past. The Technology of the Future is, 
in great degree, in your hands. 


CO 


TECHNOLOGY MEN IN ACTION 


M.I.T. MEN AT WAR 


Up to April 16 over 9,794 Institute Alumni, including 38 Admirals, 14 Commodores, and 101 Generals, were re¬ 
ported as being in the active naval or military service of the United Nations. There were 343 Alumni who had been 
decorate<l, and 232 who had made the supreme sacrifice. 

With its issue dated November, 1942, The Technology Review began publishing “M.I.T. MEN AT WAR.” 
Although hostilities have ended. The Review plans to continue this page for the next several months in order to re¬ 
cord information on M.I.T. men in the services which, to date, has been impossible to obtain. As a matter of con¬ 
venience, promotions and corrections in the rank previously given are groupied under a single heading, “Changes in 
Rank.” The Review Editors are greatly indebted to the many .Vlumni and other readers who are continuing to 
co-op)erate so helpfully in reporting inevitable errors of omission and commission which they note in these listings. 


DECORATIONS 

1916 Lewis, Chester F., Lt. Col., 

U.S.A., Dcgr^ of OflScer in 
the Order of Civil and Military 
Merit of Adolph of Nassau; 
awf^ed by the government 
of Luxembourg. 

1917 Sullivan, William A., Comma., 

U.S.N., Croix de Guerre with 
Palms; Honorary Commander, 
Oi^er of the British Empire. 

1919 Hill, Edmund W., Maj. Oen., 
tJ.S.A., Distinguished Service 
Medal — for sernce as air 
inspector. 

1921 Hewitt, Leland H., Col., U.S.A., 
Legion of Merit; Silver Star; 
Purple Heart. 

1923 ★Fleming, Robert W., Capt., 
U.S.N,, Silver Star —for gal¬ 
lantry in action. 

1927 Waugh, Sidney B., Cop<., U.S.A., 
Silver Star; Bronse Star; made 
a Knight of the Crown of 
Italy — in recognition of his 
war service in that country 
with the Fifth Army. 

1931 Loucks, Charles E.. Brig. Oen., 
U.B.A., Distinguished Service 
Medal — as chief of the indus¬ 
trial division, Chemical War¬ 
fare Service; Legion of Merit 
— for exce{>tionally meritori¬ 
ous conduct in the pe^ormance 
of outstanding service in the 
planning, building, and opera¬ 
tion of Rocky Mountain Arse¬ 
nal, Denver, Colo. 

1934 Johnson, Frederick C., Col., 
U.8.A., Hronxe Star — In con¬ 
nection with combat in Ger¬ 
many with the 63d infantry 
division. 

1940 Yett, Frank A., Lt., U.8.N., 

Bronse Star. 

NEW LISTINGS 
U.S.A. 

1930 Dutton. Carl R., Col. 

1933 Leee, Harry G.,Lf. 

1936 Wold. Torgils O., Ccf. 

IMO Wiethoff, Roger H., T.iSpf. 

1941 Forzley, Victor G., Pel. 

1943 Bashore, Vinc^t. Pvt. 

2-44 Cowan, Zacb S7, Jr., Ptf. 

1947 Cantwell. Thomas, Jr^ P/c. 

(’onnor, Carl 8., Jr„ Corp, 

Cotton, Richard A., P/e. 

Drury, Paul J., Corp. 

Dunn, Bernard J., P/e. 

Durgin, Frank H., Pvt. 

Franzel, Robert T., Capt. 

Hill, David A., Lt. 

Licher, Lloyd M., Sgt. 

Myers, Joseph R., Lt. 

Sewey, Clinton B.,Sgt. 

Warner, Thomas C., Jr., Capt, 

Warren, Sam F., Maj. 

1048 Agersborg, James A. Z., Pvt. 

Anderson, Theodore C., Tul. 

Brunetta. Frank P., Pvt. 

Carney, John M., Pvt. 

Chase. Edward C^ Spt. 

Dawson, Charles D., Corp. 

de Vries, Dirk, Corp. 

Ennis, Robert H., Prf. 

Franke, Edward L., Jr., Corp. 

Frazier. James C., Jr.. P/e. 

Glauberman, Murray, Pvt. 

Godfrey, Thomas N. K., Pff. 

Hogan, Francis X., Jr., P/e. 

Johmson, Heruy A., Pvt. 

Keith, Theodore K., Jr., P/c. 

Koehler, Jule F., Pvt. 

Kriegsman, .\lan M., Pvt. 

I^arson, Edward H., P/e. 


Penn, Robert W., P/e. 

Ponti, Maurice .-V., Jr., Lt. 
Rader, Albert W., Jr., Pvt. 
Reisener, William C., Jr., P/c. 
Smith, John A., P/c. 

Snow, Andrew J., Jr., Pvt. 

Swift, Robert D., Pvt. 

TeweU, WUliam W., Jr., Pvt. 
Vooaturo, Joseph M., T.6. 
Wetmore, Thomas £., Pvt. 
Williamson. Irvine F., Sgt. 
Yancey, Irving P., P^ 

1949 Charleo, Herbert J., Ptf. 

Dumas, George E., Pvt. 
Emerson, William H., P»f. 
McLaughlin, George 8., Jr., Pvt. 
MoeUer, Ra^ond M., Corp. 
Stefani^, Edward R., P/e. 

Van Sant, Oscar J., Jr., Pvt. 

1050 Ahlquist, Arnold H., Jr., T.5. 
Bielecki, Henry J., P/e. 

Dodaro, George R., Sgt. 

Schek, Donald C., T.4. 

U.S.N. 

1935 ♦Lovett, George J., Jr., Lt. 

1937 Anderson, Thomas W., Comdr. 
1939 Diran, Loris M., Lt. 

Kettendorf, Henry A., Lt. Comdr. 
10-44 Hamilton, William L., Jr., Em. 
2-46 Tvedt, Joseph A., Lt. Comdr. 
9-46 Fogg, John K., Ene. 

Petersen, Carl A., Jr., Ena. 
Restivo, Joe 8., Ene. 

Riegel, Herbert, Bne. 

Roy, Howard A., Jr., Bn*. 

Shea, Joseph F., En». 

Stevens, Jean B., Lt. Comdr. 
Weymouth, Leon J., Jr., En*. 
Zito, Arthur J., En*. 

1947 Bue^er, Robert J., En*. 
DeBiase, Raymond G., Bn*. 
Enzler, Arthur J., En*. 

Pritch, Donald J., E.T.MJBe. 
Johnson, Leland F., Jr., En$. 
Kincheloe, William R., Jr., En*. 
Kreuze, Floyd J., En*. 

Paradise, Fred y.,En*. 

Sheredy, Joseph, En*. 

Stansfield, Richard J^ En*. 
Strider, Donald H., Bn*. 

Talago, Joseph, Jr., Pns. 

Watson, Roy D., En*. 
Wentworth, John P.,Sn*. 

1948 Colv^ George M., SJe, 

Dion, Louis G., 8.1c. 

Gable, William H., B.T.MjSe. 
Moore, Raymond W., Jr., 

E T M Se 

Peterson, Roland O., B.T.M.Se. 
Smith, Markwick K., Jr. 
E.T.M.SC. 

1949 Cruickshank, Frank S., Jr., 

E.T.M.SC. 

Graffeo, Joseph H. A., S.le. 
O’Connor, Harry N., Lt. (J’0>) 

1950 Burbank, Paul M., Mid. 

Finger, Daniel,E., B.T.MBc. 

US.C.G. 

1949 Beebe-Center, John G., Cadet 

US.M.C. 

1932 Rudnick, Isadore H., Ivi Lt. 

1948 ' Lembeck, Leonard A., let Lt. 

CHINA 

Army 

6-45 Tang, Kiang C., Capt. 

CHANGES IN RANK 
US,A, 

1921 Timothy, Patrick H., Jr., Maj. to 
Gen. 

1924 Stodter, Charles S., Lt. Col. to 


1926 Danielson, WUmot A., Prt( 7 . Cen. 
to Gen. 

1932 Wdls, William L., let Lt. to Cc^t. 

1933 MacMillan, Charles W., Lt. Col. 

to Col. 

1934 Ki^bill, William S., Lt. to C^t. 
Johnson, Frederick C., Lt. Col. 

to C<^. 

Spencer, John H., M<^ to Lt. Col. 

1935 Hanalx>TOUgh, John W., Capt. to 

Col. 

Kurape, George, Lt. to Col. 

1936 Carlson. Gunnard W., CapU to 

Lt. Col. 

1937 Albiston, Roger C., Maj. to Lt. 

Col. 

Andeiinan, Sumner Y., Capt, to 
Maj. 

Rodenhauser, Jermain F., Lt. Col. 
to Col. 

1938 Ginsburg, Everett H., td Lt. 

to Capt. 

Roper, Willard, Lt. Col. to Col. 

1939 Ferris. John A., Maj. to Lt. Col. 
MacMillan, I^timer W., Jr., 

Capt, to Maj. 

Rosen, Melvin H.. Capt. to Maj. 

1940 Jackson, ^ngsbury T., Capt. to 

Afoi. 

Kreiser, Oscar G., Capt. to Lt. 
Col. 

Oig^, J. Harry, Maj. to Lt. 

1941 Punsflilan, Leon F., Lt. to Lt. Col. 

1942 Blakeslee, Har^ N., Pvt. to Corp. 
Pentz, Arthur H., l»t Lt. to Capt. 

1943 Reebie, Robert S., Lt. to Capt. 
10-44 Ericson, John W., A.S. to let Lt. 

Johnson, Melvin A., Sd Lt. to 
Copt. 

6-45 Fisher, Hyman W., Pvt. to S.Sgt. 
1947 Maudlin, Robert V., Pvt. to Lt. 


U.S.N. 

1919 Saunders, Edward E., Comdr. to 
Capt. 

1921 Nimitz, Otto, Comdr. to Copt. 

1923 Grant, Lucien M., Lt. Comdr. to 

Ca^. 

1924 McPherson, James G., Comdr. to 

Capt. 

1926 Avery, Richard W., Lt. to Lt. 

Comdr. 

Inward S., Lt. to Lt. 

Co^T. 

Whitaker, Francis H., Lt. Comdr. 
to CapL 

1927 Turner, Richard C., Jr., Lt. 

Comdr, to Comdr. 

1928 Farnsworth, Raymond E., Lt. to 

Capt. 

1929 Ballou, N. Vaughn, Li. Comdr. to 

Comdr. 

Barnette, Stuart M., Lt. Comdr, 
to Comdr. 

Celler, Frederic A., Li. Comdr. to 
Comdr. 

Hibbard, Dcmald L., Li. Comdr. 
to Capt. 

1930 Blick, Robert E., Lt. to Capt. 
Lockhart, Wilbur M., Comdr. to 

Copt. 

Pyne, Schuyler N., Comdr. to 
Copt. 

1931 Bennett, Claude H., Jr., Comdr, 

to Capt. 

Smith, Ulifton A., Lt. Comdr. to 
Comdr. 

Stewart, William B., Lt. (J-0^) to 
Lt. Comdr. 

1932 Snyder, Philip W., Lt. Comdr. to 

Capt. 

1933 Zollars, Allen M., Lt. to Capt. 

1934 Cole, Victor B., Lt. to Lt. Comdr. 
Cunha, George M., Lt. Comdr. to 

Comdr. 

1935 Browne. Oscar M., Jr., Comdr. to 

Capt. 

1936 Knerr, Hugh S., Lt. Comdr. to 

Comdr. 


Nickerson, Seth C., Lt. to Lt. 
Comdr. 

Veasey, Alexander C., Lt. Comdr. 
to Comdr. 

1937 Flynn, Joseph E., Lt. to Comdr. 

1939 Wright, Edward A., Lt. to Comdr. 

1940 Bunke, Paul K., En*. to Lt. 
Carmick, Edwaitl S., Comdr. to 

Capt. 

Eisman, Leon P., Lt. to Lt. 
Comdr. 

Greene, Thomas J., Lt. to Comdr. 
Thewlis, Alan M., Lt. 0*.(7<) to Lt. 
Comdr. 

Yett, Frank A., Lt. (J-0.) to Lt. 

1941 Blake, R. Wallace, A.C. to En*. 
Brown, Jamee A., Lt. Comdr, to 

Comdr. 

Knapp, Richard P., Lt. to Lt. 
Comdr. 

Moore, Walter A., Jr., Lt. to 
Comdr. 

Petrovic, William F., Lt. to 
Comdr. 

1942 Kravitz, Marvin R., A.C. to 

Lt. Comdr. 

Nordin, Theodore P., Jr., En*. 
to Lt, G g.) 

Shilson, James 8., Lt. to Comdr. 
White, Theodore H., Lt. Comdr. 
to Comdr. 

1943 Shirley, John B., Lt. to Comdr. 
Souder, Paul B., Lt. (i.ff.) to 

Lt. Comdr. 

6-45 Bossier, Franklin B., A.5. to En*. 
2-46 MoKinnell, David J., Mid. to 
En*. 

6-46 Thomas, Newell E., Li, Comdr. 
to Comdr. 

9-46 Wright, Clarence C., Lt. to Lt. 
CoTsdr. 


CANADA 

Army 

1928 Schwartz, James A. E., S.Ldr. 
to W.C. 


■Novy 

1939 Graham, R. Barry, Lt. to Lt. 
Comdr. 


RANKS NOT 

PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED 

1925 Walters, James W., Cot. 

1942 Kodis, John W., Maj. 

2-44 Isaacs, Robert M., /st Lt. 

2-46 Hauser, Kenneth J., id Lt. 


U.S.N. 

1943 Ellis. James F., Jr., Comdr. 


U.S,M.C, 

2-46 McNicholaa, Robert J., id Lt. 


LIBERATED PRISONERS 

1939 Rosen, Melvin H., Maj., U.S.A., 
— Corregidor 

1942 Pentz, Arthur H., Capt., U.S.A., 
— Germany 


CASUALTIES 

1920 ♦Sanger, Donald B., Cot., U.S.A. 
1935 ♦Lovett, George J., Jr., Zd., U.S.N. 


Lea, Donald C., Corp. 
MacMullen, Alexander, Jr.. Pvt. 
MickeWcz, Melvjn J,, T.4. 


Col. 

★ Killed in Action 


♦ Died in Service 


c-o 



TECHNOI^OGY MEN IN ACTION 

ALUMNI AND OFFICERS IN THE NEWS 


Public Patter 

By Karl R. Kennison’08, on the 
■‘Extension of Metropolitan District 
Works: What’s Accomplished and 
What's Ahead,” before a joint meeting 
of the northeastern section of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers 
and the Boston Society of Civil En¬ 
gineers on April 16. 

By Ernest W. Davis '12 and Thomas 
K. Sherwood '14, in a round-table dis¬ 
cussion on ‘ ‘The Education of the 
Engineer,” before the Boston section 
of the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers on April 8. 

<1, By William A. Sullivan ‘17, Com¬ 
modore, U.S.N., ‘‘Hull Down and 
Bottoms Up,” at the silver anniversary 
dinner meeting of the Engineering 
Societies of New England on April 29. 
On this occasion the Societies’ New 
England Award for 1947 was pre¬ 
sented to Charles S. Draper‘26. 

By Augustus B. Kinzel’21, on 
"Alloying Additions to Steel,” before 
the Boston chapter of the American 
Society for Metals on March 7, with 
John Chipman, staff, acting as tech¬ 
nical chairman and directing the dis¬ 
cussion. 

By Eric Hodgins‘22, one of the 
speakers at the Famous Authors 
Luncheon held on March 10 by the 
Philadelphia Bulletin. 

C. By Edward C. Keane ‘22, on a 
“Review of Current Practice in Design 
of Sub^rades for Runways and High¬ 
ways,’’^ before the transportation sec¬ 
tion of the Boston Society of Civil 
Engineers on April 23. 

CJ By John S. Keenan ‘23, on “Elec¬ 
tricity in Canada” atthe winter lunch¬ 
eon of the National Electrical Manu¬ 
facturers Association in Chicago on 
March 5. 

By Allen G. Shepherd, Jr., ‘30, 
“High Speed Steel, Part II,” on March 
25, and by Richard F. Harvey ‘36, 
“Cold Work and Hot Work Steels,” 
on March 11, in a series of 12 lectures 
sponsored by the Rhode Island chapter 
of the American Society for Metals. 
CBy Earle Buckingham, staff, on 
“What Engineering Schools Can Do 
to Best Develop Tool Engineers to Fill 
Industries’ Requirements,” before the 
Boston chapter of the American So¬ 
ciety of Tool Engineers on April 10. 
<lBy Laurence Batchelder’45, on 
“Commercial Af^lications of Sonar 
Equipment,” before the electronics 
technical group of the American In¬ 
stitute of Electrical Engineers, meeting 
in Boston on April 15. 


€[ By Paul V. Bitzer‘31, on “The 
Application and Operation of Com¬ 
mercial Heat "Exchangers,” before the 
Philadelphia-Wilmington section of 
the committee on junior activities of 
the American Institute of Engineers, 
meeting on March 13. 

By Jacob P. Den Hartog, staff, on 
“Vibration,” before the designers’ sec¬ 
tion of the Boston Society of Civil 
Engineers on March 12. 

Printed Pages 

By Richard G. Berger ’16, a pam¬ 
phlet published by the author on 
Cancer — Probable Causes and Prevention. 

By Theodore P. Wright’18, in the 
Atlantic Monthly for April, “The Air 
Can Be Safer.” 

By D. G. Brinton Thompson ’23, 
Ruggles of New York; A Life of Samuel 

B. Ruggles,. Columbia University 
Press, 1946. 

<1, By Waldemar I. Bendz'28, as¬ 
sisted by Charles A. Scarlott, Elec¬ 
tronics of Industry, John Wiley and 
Sons, 1947. 

€lBy F. Rolf Morral’32, in Wire 
and Wire Products for February, “Cor¬ 
rosion Prevention and Protection.” 

By Donald G. Fink ‘33, Radar En¬ 
gineering, McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company, 1947. 

C[ By John G. Trump’33 and Robert 
J. van de Graaff, staff, in the Journal 
of Applied Physics for March, “The 
Insulation of High Voltages in 
Vacuum.” 

By Joseph S. Lukesh’36, in the 
Journal of Applied Physics for March, 
“A Semi-Polar Form of Fourier Series 
and Its Use in Crystal Structure 
Analysis.” 

C. By Norman J. Padelford, staff, 
as editor for the International Rela¬ 
tions Division of the Department of 
Economics and Social Science at 
M.I.T., International Relations; A Selec¬ 
tion of Current Readings, No. 1, Feb¬ 
ruary, 1947, Technology Press. 


DEATHS 

'* Mentioned in class notes. 

C. Mary Capen Reynolds ’79, Jan¬ 
uary 29, 

<1 George R. Underwood ‘83, March 
12.* 

C. Hammond V. Hayes ‘85, March 
22 .* 

Augustus B. Stoughton‘86, Feb¬ 
ruary 12. 

Fred W. Ranno’89, July 23. 

Cm) 


William L. Smith ‘89, February 21.* 
CL Morten Carlisle ’90, March 10. 

CL Ralph D. Colburn ’91, March 12. 
CL Harry E. Cormier ’91, March 2. 

CL Elmer G. Manahan’92, December 
30.* 

CL Walter P. White ‘92, February 7, 
1946.* 

CL George W. Andrews '93, Decem¬ 
ber 17. 

CL Wilfred A. Clapp’93, February 10. 
CL Frank L. Connable’93, March 14. 
CL Albert G. Zimmerman’94, Feb¬ 
ruary 20.* 

CL Joseph C. Walier‘95, December 8. 
CL George P. Hatch ’96, April 4. 

CL Charles J. Smyser’96, July 22, 
1943.* 

CL Lewis H. Tappan’96, March 9.* 

CL Sumner Gowen’97, February 18.* 
CL Horace Manning ’97, November 
12 . 

CL W. Edgar Reed ’97, January 25 * 

^ Henry H. Suluvan’98, March 30. 
CL John E. Congdon’99, March 12. 

CL Roland W. Stebbins ’99, December 
7. 

CL Willis C. Baker ’00, March 23. 

CL Francis H. Pough’01, September 
20 .* 

CL Harold B. Wood ’01, February 12.* 
CL Chester S. Aldrich ‘03, November 
2 .* 

CL Ernest W. Pelton ‘03, January 16.* 
CL Royall D. Bradbury ‘05, March 
21 . 

CL William D. B. Motter, Jr., ‘05, 
March 18. 

CL WiNTHROP N. Messenger'06, 
March 25. 

CL Alton M. Cook ‘08, March 28. 

CL Harold Gardner ‘09, January 22. 
CL Isaac Hausman'H, October 29.* 

CL Archibald W. Laurie ‘12, March 5. 
CL Karl C. Mason ‘14, March 17. 

CL Burkett D. New'ton’16, July 28, 
1945.* 

CL Augustus G. Gigger’17, Novem¬ 
ber 27. 

CL William F. Fuller‘ 20, in 1945- 
CL Dominic E. Milone‘23, December 
5. 

CL Ellsworth S. Gray ‘25, April 5- 
CL Roger W. Parkinson ‘25, Septem¬ 
ber 17, 1944.* 

CL Leland R. Van Wert ‘25, March 
26, 1945.* 

CL Charles S. Payzant ‘27, January 3- 
CL Albert E. Mulliken‘31, March 
12 . 

CL John G. Howe‘ 32, June 3. 

CL David G. Rabinow‘32, March 14. 
CL W. Russell Allen, 3d,‘33, Feb¬ 
ruary 11. 



T E C H N O L O G Y MEN I N ACTION 


NEWS FROM THE CLUBS AND CLASSES 


CLUB NOTES 


Institute of Radio Engineers 

The 1947 national convention of the In¬ 
stitute of Radio Engineers was held at the 
Hotel Commodore and the Grand Central 
Palace in New York from Monday, March 
3, through Thursday, March 6. 

Technology men who were made fellows 
of the I.R.E. were as follows: Robert S. 
BurnapT6, for his many technical and ad¬ 
ministrative contributions to the welfare of 
the institute and radio field as an active 
chairman or member of numerous technical 
committees; Edward L. Bowles '22, for his 
activities in making possible the maximum 
practical use of advanced radio equipment 
in military operations and for his work in 
the educational field; Edward N. Wendell 
'25, for his contributions to the develop¬ 
ment and production of radio systems for 
navigating and landing airplanes by instru¬ 
ment; Donald G. Fink '33, m recognition of 
his espousal of high standards of technical 
publishing and for his wartime contribu¬ 
tions in the field of electronic aids to navi¬ 
gation; Daniel E. Noble'38, in recognition 
of his contributions to the design and ap¬ 
plication of very-high frequency voice 
communication systems for police and 
other emergency services. 

The following papers were among those 
presented by Alumni during the technical 
sessions: "A Study of Tropospheric Recep¬ 
tion at 42.8 Megacycles and Meteorological 
Conditions,” by Greenleaf W. Pickard'00 
and Harlan T. Stetson, guest; “A Stabilized 
Magnetron for Beacon Service,” by Carl 
P. Voger29 and Barremore B. Brown'42, 
with J. S. Donal, C. L. Cuccia, and W. J. 
Dodds; “Propagation Characteristics of 
the Ultra-High-Fr^uency (480 to 920- 
MegacycleO Television Band,” by William 
B. Lodge'30; “The Application of Micro- 
Waves to the Guidance and Control of Air¬ 
craft,” by Joseph Lyman'31 and G. Litch- 
ford; "An Adjustable Wave-Guide Phase 
Changer,” by A. Gardner Fox'34; "Input 
Mechanisms for Electronic Digital Com¬ 
puters,” by Samuel N. Alexander'35; "De¬ 
sign of Gas-Filled Cold-Cathode Tubes,” 
by Gerald C. Rich'35; “Beam-Deflection 
Control for Amplifiers and Mixers — Part 
II — Mixer Tubes for Ultra-High Fre¬ 
quency,” by E. W. Herold, Charles W. 
Mueller'36, and Herbert A. Finke'39; 
"Synchro-Lite for Television Film Pro¬ 
jectors,” by L. C. Downes and Joseph 
F. Wiggin'37; "A Frequency-Modulated 
Magnetron for Super-High Frequencies,” 
by G. R. Kilgore, Carl I. Shulman'38, and 
J. Kurshan; "Frequency Modulation and 
Control by Electron Beams,” L. P. Smith 
and Carl I. Shulman'38; "Applications of 
Electronic Digital Computers,” by Perry 
O. Crawford, Jr., '39; "The Operational 
Behavior of a Magnetron Microwave 
Generator When Coupled to a Long Trans¬ 
mission Line,” by William C. Brown'41; 
"The Electronic Digital Computer,” by 


Jay W. Forrester'45; "Pulse Amplifiers for 
Ionization Detection,” by Matthew L. 
Sands, staff; "The Linear Accelerator,” by 
John C. Slater, staff. 

Emory L. Chaffee'07, Donald B. Sinclair 
'31, and Jerrold R. 21acharias, staff, served 
as chairmen of technical sessions. 

M.I.T. Club of Chicago 

The second dinner meeting of the club 
year was held on February 20 at the Elec¬ 
tric Club. There was a fine attendance of 
79 men to welcome Professor Walter G. 
Whitman'17, head of the Chemical Engi¬ 
neering Department. President Steinwedell 
'25 opened the meeting and called on Bob 
Clyne'30 to tell of the activities of the 
placement bureau. He requested that any¬ 
one with employment vacancies com¬ 
municate with him. Treasurer van Kirk'18 
gave a brief report which indicated that 
the finances of the Club were in sound con¬ 
dition but that he hoped more dues would 
be forthcoming. President Steinwedell re¬ 
ported on the plans for the President 
Compton dinner to be held in April and 
announced that it would be ladies' night 
and a gala affair. 

After this brief business session. Presi¬ 
dent Steinwedell introduced Robert E. 
Wilson'16, whose privilege it was to in¬ 
troduce his associate of long standing. 
Professor Walter G. Whitman. Bob, in his 
pleasing manner, told of Professor Whit¬ 
man's brilliant and busy career, with many 
interesting and humorous side lights 
thrown in. Professor Whitman gave a most 
interesting report on the accomplishments 
of the Chemical Engineering Department 
during the war and up to the present time 
and told of his work on the committee on 
the Graduate School. The new Chemical 
Engineering Building, he said, affords 
much-needed space and is a new highlight 
on the path of progress. This building was 
constructed in 1940 and was occupied by 
the Chemical Warfare Service until re¬ 
leased by the Army in November, 1945. 
The Chemical Engineering Department 
moved into it in January, 1946. Professor 
Whitman stated that most of the graduate 
students will complete their programs 
when they have secured their masters' 
degrees. The master's degree rounds out the 
basic work in Chemical Engineering. It ap¬ 
pears that greater service can be rendered to 
students and also more men made available 
to industry by handling a larger number of 
men for the master's degree and restricting 
the enrollment for the doctorate. This lat¬ 
ter degree requires about twice the length 
of time for training that the master's 
degree does. 

The annual meeting will be held in June, 
when it is hoped that our guest speaker 
will be the Eiean of Science, George R. 
Harrison. The regular notices will be sent 
out regarding this meeting. — Sidney P. 
Griefin '20, Secretary, Public Service Com¬ 
pany of Northern Illinois, 72 West Adams 
Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 

(iv) 


Rocky Momitain M.I.T. Club 

The Club is making a sincere effort 
toward renewed activity. Questionnaires 
were sent to all Alumni listed in our files as 
a preliminary measure to determine general 
interest. About 35 of the possible 90 or so 
Alumni in the vicinity responded quite 
favorably and contributed five dollars 
apiece to support the cause. 

Dinner meetings at a local hotel were 
held in January and February. Considerable 
interest was shown in getting acquainted 
and discussing our future plans. Without 
attempting to make the Club a major 
activity for the members, we decided to try 
to have regular monthly meetings on the 
third Thursday and to vary the type from 
dinner to luncheon meetings and perhaps 
summer outdoor meetings at members' 
homes. Similarly, as the occasion permits, 
we will show technical movies and have 
local speakers. 

An unimpressive total of 13 members 
turned out in January, a number encourag¬ 
ingly increased to 22 in February. We feel 
that, as the group becomes more consist¬ 
ently active and better acquainted, an aver¬ 
age of perhaps from 25 to 30 may be ex¬ 
pected. Many younger Alumni have been 
settling in this neighborhood, and it is they 
to whom we must look for continued ac¬ 
tivity. Our Club heartily endorses the new 
alumni relations policy and particularly 
hopes the Institute will carry forward its 
program of sending several Technology men 
in this western direction to address the 
Club during the year. — Robert S. Nel¬ 
son '40, Secretary, 4886 Perry Street, Denver 
12, Colo. 

Detroit M.I.T. Association 

A dinner meeting of the Association was 
held at the Rackham Memorial Building 
on March 11. Several men who have re¬ 
cently moved to this region were among 
those present. The chief feature of the 
meeting was a discussion by Charles A. 
Parcells, past President of the Detroit 
Stock Exchange, on the subject of the 
value of the security business to the en¬ 
gineering profession. Motion pictures 
added interest and helped explain his in¬ 
formative talk. An extended question-and- 
answer period indicated that the speaker 
had touched on many problems which 
those present were encountering in the 
various fields of their activities and felt to 
be of vital personal concern. 

Among those present at the dinner were 
the following: M. L. Ash, Jr., '26, Chesley 
Ayers'34, Maynard Bramhall'lO, Willis 
Bugbee'21, J. T. Cronin'17, W. P. Dunlap, 
Jr., '47, C. T. Ellis'17, H. F. Green'29, 
T. K. Hine'16, Robert Insley'19, W. P. 
Kalb'45, H. C. Levine'18, J. E. Longyear 
'26, J. A. Lucas'39, G. I. McNeir27, D. B. 
Martin'25, E. V. Martin'24, R. J. Meier 
'41, F. H. Rutherford'28, W. B. ^ott'44, 
R. G. Spear'26, D. M. Sutter’26, C. L. 
Tuller'12, E. W. Upton'43, G. R. Wein- 
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brenner’40, and L. E. Williams’01. — 
John T. Cronin '17, Secretary, 198 Monterey 
Avenue, Highland Park 3, Mich. 

M.l.T. Club of Hawaii 

The Club held a dinner meeting on 
March 17 at the Oahu Country Club in 
Honolulu, to entertain Dr. and Mrs. 
Compton, who had come to the islands to 
attend the 40th anniversary celebration of 
the University of Hawaii. Guests at the 
dinner included Ernest B. MacNaughton 
'02, and Harlow Shapley, members of the 
Corporation, and five or six naval officers 
from the portion of the Fleet which was in 
harbor at the time. Dr. Compton addressed 
the Alumni, their wives, and guests on the 
many changes which have taken place at 
the Institute and in Boston. —- Clarence 
C. T. Loo'29, Secretary, 1316-A Piiokoi 
Street, Honolulu, T.H. 

M.l.T. Club of South Texas 

Two meetings were held in 1946. A recep¬ 
tion and dinner were given on the evening 
of November 12 honoring James R. Killian, 
Jr., ’26, Vice-president of the Institute. 
Dr. Killian’s address, on the subject 
"M.l.T. of Today and Tomorrow,” was 
listened to with keen interest by the 42 
Alumni present. The meeting was presided 
over by our Club President, Joseph A. 
Tennant’13. On December 13 an informal 
meeting was held at the home of Mr. 
Tennant to receive Professor Chalmers 
when he came for a brief visit and confer¬ 
ence at Rice Institute. 

The name of our group has been officially 
changed to M.l.T. Club of South Texas. 
— Joseph H. McEvoy’21, Secretary, 202 
McGowan Avenue, Houston 6, Texas. 

Southwestern Association of M.l.T. 

On March 4, our Kansas City group held 
a dinner meeting at the Green Parrot Inn. 
This was the first time we had met at this 
place; and although the food was excellent, 
noise and confusion from an adjoining 
meeting proved quite disturbing. Twenty- 
three members attended, five for their first 
time. James C. Irwin, Jr., ’18 said a few 
words about the regional scholarship and 
the freshman awards which are granted 
annually to prospective students. Mr. 
Irwin announced that Wesley H. Loomis, 
3d, ’35 is now joining him in his work as 
honorary secretary. 

The speaker was A. N. Chapman, safety 
engineer for Trans World Airline, Inc. 
Mr. Chapman explained the duties of a 
safety engineer, illustrating with specific 
problems that had confronted him. These 
were many and varied and proved exceed¬ 
ingly interesting. Next Mr. Chapman 
dwelt on safety in the air — what has been 
done in the past and what is now being 
done to increase safety in air travel. His 
talk proved to be of great interest to all. 
The meeting adjourned at 10:30 p.m. — 
Rboinald W. Bulkley’27, Secretary, 840 
Westover Road, Kansas City 2, Mo. 

M.l.T. Club of Milwaukee 

On February 17, the Club held one of its 
most interesting meetings since activities 
were resumed last fall. H. E. Lobdeiri7 

Remember the D 


was the guest of honor and speaker at a 
dinner meeting held at the University Club. 
Lobbie informed us on the present status of 
the Institute and its plans and commitments 
for the future, a subject which holds great 
interest for us all. We enjoyed Lobbie’s 
visit and hope he’ll stop to see us again 
soon. William Church, Harold Strow, and 
John Weinhoff, officials representing sec¬ 
ondary schools in Milwaukee, were also 
our guests, and we hope their interest in 
our speakers and activities will result in a 
greater number of Wisconsin students at 
■rechnology in the future. 

Our membership drive, under the able 
direction of Pete Heintz’38, is bearing 
fruit. The attendance on the 17th was the 
largest to date, and we hope to increase 
interest in all our future activities. The 
executive committee has made plans for the 
rest of the season. A dinner meeting will be 
held at Miller’s Inn on April 4. Jack Wil¬ 
son, physicist for the Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Company, will be our 
guest speaker. We have also tentatively 
scheduled a dinner dance in May. — Wil¬ 
liam Hahn ’42, Secretary, 750 North 14th 
Street, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 

Technolo^ Club of New York 

Unquestionably, the biggest news avail¬ 
able at this writing is the club dinner, held 
at the Architectural League, 113 East 40th 
Street, on March 5. It was the first we have 
had at our new quarters, and I think the 
more than 100 who came went away with a 
satisfied gastronomical feeling and many 
interesting side lights provide by Lobbie 
’17 and other noted orators. Ray Rundlett 
’22 acted as master of ceremonies and did a 
grand job. George Dandrow’22, President, 
made a brief talk in which he outlined cluti 
plans for the rest of the year and asked for 
the co-operation and suggestions of all the 
members, as well as the many Technology 
Alumni in Greater New York. Bill Mueser 
’22 stole the show, with press releases of 
his many noted accomplishments, as ad¬ 
mirably presented by Ray! Although some 
comment from the floor was noted, we were 
all delighted to learn of Bill’s latest suc¬ 
cesses. 

Former Dean Lobdell forgot momentar¬ 
ily that he had the floor bjf divine right 
and came close to limiting his comments to 
the allotted time. Most of the hecklers had 
gone home by the time he reached his clos¬ 
ing remarks, but enough were on hand to 
receive Lobbie’s closing tributes to the 
New York alumni club. Many plans to 
help the various alumni clubs are in the 
making, and we were all most happy and 
grateful to have Lobbie with us. Phil 
Warner’92 was introduced as the oldest 
Alumnus of this Club present on the 
occasion. 

There has been some discussion on mem¬ 
bership. At present, we have but two prin¬ 
cipal types — resident and nonresident. 
The amount of dues paid by residents varies 
according to the length of time elapsed 
since their graduation. It has been sug¬ 
gested that a new type of membership be 
considered, one so nominal in price, that 
all Alumni in the area would be interested. 
They would have certain privileges, but of 
course not the same as our present active 
members, who might possibly become 
known as sustaining members, in that they 
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would continue to pay their higher rate of 
dues. This suggestion is now under consid¬ 
eration by your officers and board of gov¬ 
ernors. The decision will be announced 
later, if favorable. 

Many plans are in process, the most im¬ 
portant of which are more activities. In 
addition to one or two golf outings, we 
hope to start a series of monthly outings, or 
meetings of different kinds, at different 
places. The golf outing will be in June at 
the Scarsdale Country Club, and A1 Glas- 
sett ’20 will be host chairman, with Larry 
Davis’22 as co-host chairman. We are 
planning an edition of spring news which 
will shortly be mailed to all Alumni in the 
area and will give many more details from 
our aaivity committee. Ask for your 
copy. 

We are extremely sorry to announce the 
passing, on December 30, of Elmer G. 
Manahan’92, at his home in Mount Ver¬ 
non, N. Y. 

Also, we hear, on February 10, Colonel 
Donald B. Sanger’20, brother of Alan 
Sanger’18, died very suddenly of a heart 
attack in California. The Colonel had had 
a long and most successful career in the 
Coast Artillery Corps and was later trans¬ 
ferred to the General Staff, before being 
retired for disability. 

Those who attended the March meeting, 
as far as our records show, were the follow¬ 
ing: W. L. Abramowitz’35, C. A. Allen 
'33, J. F. Andrews’33, G. T. Bailey’22, 
W. W. Bainbridge’22, H. F. Ballard’09, 
A. B. Bassett’26, J. B. Beir27, Harold 
Birnbaum’47, J. R. Bonnar’27, G. W. 
Bricker, Jr., ’23, F. B. Briggs’22, E. S. Bur- 
deir20, J. B. Calkin’32, H. B. Chalmers 
’00, C. E. Chase’03, W. E. R. Covell’23, 
C. B. Dale’43, C. G. Dandrow’22, L. B. 
Davis’22, B. K. Duffy’41, J. M. Evans’16, 
S. W. Fletcher’18, L. H. Flett’18, W. R. 
Franklin’26, A. J. Freiheit’22, J. C. Fruit 
’02, F. D. Gage’22, Joseph Givner’22, 
A. T. Glassett’20, G. P. Grant, Jr., ’35, 
C. D. Grover’22, John Guinan’30, H. G. 
Hamilton, Jr., ’29, R. S. Hamilton’24, 
J. M. Hazard’29, R. F. Hibbert’27, A. P. 
L. Hotte’42, and G. H. Hotte’43. 

Also present were these men; A. H. Jans- 
son’07, L. G. Jones’40, S. J. Judson’18, 
J. A. Kelley’18, W. F. Kennedy’21, W. L. 
Keplinger, Jr., ’24, E. H. Koontz’36, 
Nathaniel Krass’18, W. G. Kussraaul, 
Jr., '41, R. F. Lathlaen’46, C. J. le Beir26, 
W. J. Littlefield’17, G. K. Lister’30, John 
Lowe, 3d, ’37, J. A. Lyles’27, J. P. Mc¬ 
Carthy’25, W. 1. McNeiiri7, Edward 
McSweeney, Jr., ’23, E. H. Mangan’12, 

V. G. Mooradian’34, C. W. Morrison’08, 

W. H. Mueser’22, J. J. Murphy’23, James 
Nesmith, 2d, '22, D. A. Ostrower’45, 
Miles Pennybacker ’23, E. A. Reinhardt ’22, 
S. H. Reynolds’22, J. E. Ricks’30, H. E. 
Rockefeller’22, E. S. Roweir33, R. C. 
Rundlett’22, M. R. Scharff’09, S. A. 
Scharff’43, Nathan Schooler’24, H. R. 
Schwarz’34, Manuel Shampanier’22, H. G. 
Shea’24, D. D. Spoor’22, A. J. Tabet’29 
(from Cairo, Egypt), S. J. Tankoos, Jr., 
’43, W. P. Van Nostrand’42, G. R. Wad- 
leigh’97, P. A. Warner’92, K. E. Wenk, 
Jr., '42, Edward Wininger’24, W. L. Wise, 
Jr., ’34, Paul Wiswair09, H. B. Zeiger’24, 
and J. H. Zimmerman’23. — William W. 
Quarles, Secretary, McGraw-Hill Publish¬ 
ing Company, 330 West 42d Street. New 
York 18, N. Y. 
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M.I.T. Club of Philadelphia 

President Compton has accepted our in¬ 
vitation to be the principal speaker at our 
50th anniversary dinner meeting at Wil¬ 
mington on Tuesday, Mav 20. The meeting 
will be held at the Hotel Du Pont, begin¬ 
ning at about 7 ^K) p.m. Other arrangements 
for this milestone in our history are being 
made at the time these notes are written, 
and we hope that all Alumni in the area 
will be able to attend and help us celebrate 
the occasion. More than 300 can be ac¬ 
commodated; so consider this an invitation 
whether you are a member of our Club or 
not. Guests are welcome, too. 

This will be the first meeting the Club 
has had in Wilmington since December, 
1939. Our Wilmingtonians have commuted 
to Philadelphia so loyally during the war 
years, let's see that the Philadelphians re¬ 
turn the compliment and invade Wilming¬ 
ton by car, plane, boat, and train. — 
Robert M. Harbeck’28, Stcretary, 605 Foss 
Avenue, Drexel Hill, Pa. Assistant Secrt- 
tarits: Samuel K. McCauley '41,288 Copley 
Road, Upper Darby, Pa.; Wiley F. Corl, 
Jr., '39, Box 358, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Berkshire County M.I.T. Club 

On March 13, a dinner meeting was held 
atj 6:30 p.m. at the Busy Bee Restaurant 
on West Street in Pittsfield. Thirty-two 
Alumni were present, including two Alum¬ 
nae, representing approximately 25 per cent 
of the potential Rsrkshire County group. 
This was the first meeting held since 1937. 
Professor Locke'96, was our guest and 
relayed news and trends at the Institute, 
interspersed with anecdotes. The speaker of 
the evening was Chauncey C. Loomis, 
President of the New England Lime Com¬ 
pany, a Harvard gradiute and chemist. 
Mr. Loomis told an interesting story of the 
experience of his company as operators of a 
government-owned magnesium plant in the 
near-by town of Canaan, Conn. His subject 
matter included a review of the alternate 
processes, the economics involved, and a 
personal estimate of the future of the 
magnesium industry. 

Officers of the organization were elected 
during the meeting; for president, Aram H. 
Boyajian'44, and for secretary-treasurer, 
Garnett H. Porter'18. The retiring officers 
were Lynn Wetheriir25, President, Wil¬ 
liam L. Root, Jr., '35, Secretary-Treasurer, 
and Walter E. I^nnon'22 and Walter S. 
Aiken'16, Vice-presidents. — Garnett H. 
Porter '18, Secretary, General Electric Com¬ 
pany, 100 Woodlawn Avenue, Pittsfield, 
Mass. 

M.I.T. Club of Rochester 

Bureaucracy in the Greek Government is 
one of the primary problems of Greece, 
along with the nearly complete disruption 
of fc^ supplies and transportation, Hiram 
Sibley told our Club at its meeting in the 
Chatterbox Club on February 25. Hiram 
Sibley (Harvard '31), who is a member of 
the Harper Sibley firm in Rochester, has 
only recently returned from a 21-month 
term as administrative officer in Northern 
Greece for the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration, an assign¬ 
ment which gave him an extraordinarily 
clear picture of one of our major problems. 


The U.N.R.R.A. sponsored a British- 
American survey of Greece's problems, and 
the report recently released calls special 
attention to the new for (1) alleviating the 
current food shortage, (2) rehabilitating 
industry, (3) checking the severe inflatioo, 
(4) restoring export markets, and (5) 
undertaking a long-term hydroelectric de¬ 
velopment to increase agricultural and in¬ 
dustrial opportunities. We must decide 
whether we wish to furnish some support 
for such a program — adequately safe¬ 
guarded to be certain the money is used 
properly and not wasted by an inefficient 

E overnment — or permit the country to 
Ipse into complete chaos. Such chaos 
would precipitate a communist revolution 
in Greece and probably lead to the forma¬ 
tion of another police state in the Russian 
sphere. The United States is the only nation 
able to help Greece, Sibley said, and Greece 
can never repay the money we advance. 

Most of the Greek people are in the 
middle, confused and resigned, between 
small royalist and small communist fac¬ 
tions. They are thoroughly glad to have a 
few British troops there, being frightened 
to death of their Russian neighbors, whose 
breath they feel upon their necks! The 
British have been overzealously impartial 
— a very difficult policy in the face of the 
inefficient, wrangling government that is 
united against the communists and split 
on every other issue. 

Transportation has been thoroughly 
wrecked; the Germans blew up every loco¬ 
motive in Greece and burned more than 
5,000 cars. Practically every bridge in 
mountainous Greece has been demolished. 
(The pessimistic Greeks build a demolition 
chamber into every bridge!) Railroad 
tracks were blown up; one German inven¬ 
tion was a small car which set demolition 
charges on the rails at intervals and from a 
distance detonated them — leaving one- 
foot gaps every 100 yards! Roads were full 
of holes; some roads, cut into the sides of 
mountains, had been blown down into the 
valleys. Mzay harbor quays had been 
destroyed, and ships were sunk in the 
harbors at strategic points. 

Averaging 12 miles an hour in a jeep was 
excellent time for Sibley, and a periodic 
200-mile round trip across Lesbos was more 
than a full day's work, from which it took 
several days to recover. The Greeks in each 
little village did almost nothing to repair 
even their own roads, because the govern¬ 
ment had not ordered it and had sent no 
money I Such complete bureaucracy so ties 
things down that there is no local initia¬ 
tive, and in the absence of explicit federal 
direction hardly anything gets done. 

In the early distribution of the lumber 
sent in by the U.N.R.R.A. to repair essen¬ 
tial buildings, the Greek Government re¬ 
quired strict accounting for its disposition, 
and for some time every piece of lumber 
was weighed on a hand scale as it was un¬ 
loaded! When this bottleneck was finally 
overcome, the government was all tied up 
in disputes over who should be in charge of 
rebuilding the villages and how much the 
lumber should cost, with inflation chang¬ 
ing quotations daily. This, despite the fact 
that fully one-quarter of the Greek villages 
were thoroughly burned out. 

Sibley visited the one remaining railroad 
shop in Greece. As he left, the manager 
asked if Sibley could possibly get him some 


files — he was operating the only railroad 
repair in Greece and had but a single file in 
the whole shop! Greece's destruction is 
unusually thorough, Sibley said. The 
Germans systematically destroyed every¬ 
thing of military advantage, and the 
Italians destroyed wantonly; only the 
Bulgarians, who thought they were in 
Greece to stay, were tolerant and made 
efforts to rebuild the country. 

The following members were present: 
H. E. Akerly'lO, J. F. Ancona'03, Cecil 
Aronson'22, E. L. Baxter'26, A. H. Bond 
'15, R. G. Bowie'38, Geoffrey Broughton 
'36, Winton Brown'34, J. S. Bruce'39, 
H. F. Carver'32, A. E. Castle'40, H. E. 
Clements'32, H. R. Couch'20, G. L. 
Cox'30, C. K. Crofton'22, A. van C. Das- 
burg’36, H. E. Essley'36, A. B. Fox'33, 
J. R. Green'46, A. F. Hamilton'35, A. S. 
Hamilton, Jr., '35, F. J. Hopkinson'20, 
E. C. Jewett'22, F. J. Kolb, Jr., '38, R. S. 
Leghorn'39, R. W. Peters'30, H. J. Sam¬ 
uels'41, H. McC. Shirey’22, Gregory 
Smith'30, D. MacM. Steward'33, G. R. 
Struck'34, D. E. Surer'38, R. G. Talpey 
'41, F. P. Thornton'36, Dwight Vande- 
vate'22,IR. G. Vyverberg’42, S. C. Wells 
'30, P. B. Wesson'98, andC.'F. Wray'95. 
— Frederick J. Kolb, Jr., '38, Secretary, 
Building 14, Kodak Park, Rochester 4, N. Y. 

M.I.T. Club of Shanghai 

The meeting on January 30 at 5^30 p.m. 
at the American Club was unusually small, 
only 18 being present. No tea was served, 
because the American Club catering staff 
had more than it could handle in preparing 
for their own monthly dance that same 
night. T. C. Hsi’15, President, as chair¬ 
man, outlined the schedule of events that 
has been tentatively set up for the fiscal 
year. It is intended to be more varied than 
the run of tea-and-business meetings that 
took place in 1946, thus offering greater 
attraction for a large attendance. The first 
item of discussion was change of the name 
from Technology Club to M.I.T. Club. 
Excerpts of a letter requesting this change 
from Professor Locke'96, Alumni Secre¬ 
tary, were read. Opinions were largely in 
favor of the change. T. F. Wei '20 made a 
formal motion for the adoption of the 
"preferred standard" name, and it was 
seconded and passed without dissension. 
Beginning in February, this Club is to be 
known as an M.I.T. Club in line with other 
clubs all over the world. 

A report was made by the Secretary- 
Treasurer on last year’s finances, which 
showed a deficit of C. N. $204,936. This 
was made up by contribution from J. D. 
Woo'38, Secretary and Treasurer for 1946. 
To cover the expenses this year, a scheme 
was proposed by the officers for all members 
to share expenses equally, according to the 
practice in 1946 with the exception that 
total collection of fees would be made at 
the beginning of the year instead of at 
each meeting. This projjosal was not 
adopted. Instead, P. Y. Tang'23 moved 
that a nominal fee equivalent to $5.00 in 
United States money be collected from each 
member and that the remaining expense be 
born by voluntary contributions. This 
motion was seconded and passed. Mr. Hsi 
then called upon the Assistant Secretary- 
Treasurer to report on identification badges 
and registration cards. S. suitable semi- 
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permanent badge was under investigation. 
Registration cards were distributed among 
the members present and were being mailed 
to the others, so that a complete directory 
can be compiled on the basis of information 
received. 

Two guests were present: F. S. Wang, 
director of the Peking Waterworks and 
member of the National Health Board; 
D. S. Abel, chief sanitary engineer of the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration, formerly a major in the 
Sanitary Corps of the United Sutes Army 
and director of the department of health of 
the state of Alabama, U.S.A. Mr. Abel 
spoke on the general subject of “Bubonic 
Plague and Typhus Control." He illus¬ 
trated his lecture with lantern slides show¬ 
ing the spread of these diseases by fleas and 
rats, and then their control. The meeting 
was adjourned at about seven o’clock. — 
Tbh-Chino Li’37, Stcretary, 181 Nanking 
Road, Shanghai, China. 

M.I.T. Club of the Connecticut 
Valley 

The Club met for dinner in the Town 
Hall Grill in Springfield on March 19 at 
6:30 p.M. About 40 members and friends 
filled the Rathskellar Room in the Grill to 
capacity. The speaker was Theodore A. 
Wiel, professor of international relations at 
Springfield College. Professor Wiel was 
formerly with the American International 
College in Springfield for 14 years, during 
the last five of which he was dean. The 
subject on which he addressed us was the 
“Conflicting Interests of the Great Powers 
with the Nations in the Eastern Mediter¬ 
ranean Area," a most timely topic. The 
entire audience was given a new conception 
of world conditions as they actually exist 
and of the thinking of the people of the 
various countries involved in the eastern 
Mediterranean. 

The next meeting of the Club, to be held 
on Wednesday, May 21, will be the annual 
meeting with election of officers for the 
new year. All members of the Alumni 
Association residing in the district are 
urged to ascertain from the Secretary the 
place and time of the meeting and are 
cordially invited to come and take part in 
electing the officers. We are hoping to have 
H. E. Lobdeiri7, formerly Dean, now 
Vice-president of the Alumni Association, 
as our guest. After remarks by Vice-pres. 
Lobdell, motion pictures will be shown. 

The Club desires to welcome 26 new 
Technology Alumni of the Class of 1946 
who have moved into the Springfield area, 
and the officers of the Club invite these new 
members to become active and show their 
willingness to participate in the running of 
the Club by serving on a committee. Please 
make yourselves known at the meeting. — 
Minot R. Edwards ’22, Stcretary, Holyoke 
Heater Corporation, 54 Waltham Avenue, 
Springfield 9, Mass. 

Club of Western 
Pennsylvania 

The third formal meeting of the 1946- 
1947 season was held at the University 
Club in Pittsburgh at 6:30 p.m. on March 
24. It was attended by 27 members and 
three guests. After the usual informal 
period and an excellent buffet supper, 


President Lafean'19 told the members 
that there was no new or old business to 
transact a’nd recommended that the meet¬ 
ing immediately proceed with the showing 
of the pictures to be presented by the Alu¬ 
minum Company of America. Introduced 
by Herbert H. Hairi4 of the Aluminum 
Company, the first picture, “Unfinished 
Rainbow,” told the story of aluminum 
from its inc^tion to present commercial 
production. The second picture covered 
the story of aluminum from mine to metal, 
giving in detail the technical process 
a^pli^ at each step. The final picture, 

' Date Line Tomorrow,” reviewed the 
various finishes possible with aluminum 
and indicated how they are obtained. 
I. W. Wilson'll of the Aluminum Com¬ 
pany answered all questions presented from 
the floor about the production and process¬ 
ing of aluminum, its varied application 
and future prospects. The meeting was 
adjourned at 10:40 p.m. 

Among those present were the follow¬ 
ing: E. M. Barnes’23, W. J. Bates’33, 
W. U. C. Baton’04, G. S. Brosky’43, 
G. I. Clark’41, E. J. Cole’44, W. M. 
Davidson’26, F. J. Fleischauer’42, M. M. 
Gr^’26, H. H. Hall’M, A. J. Hoff’- 
meister’46, M. C. Jansen’46, R. G. 
Lafean’19, G. A. Ley, Jr.,’46, E. F. 
Losco’39, H. W. McKeague’34, G. A. 
Morrison’09, E. K. Owen’41, R. C. 
Rankin'23, P. W. Robinson'26, W. McC. 
Siebert’46, Thomas Spooner'09, E. D. 
Stevens, Jr., '32, J. L. Wandrisco’46, and 
I. W. Wilson’ll. — WiixiAM J. Bates'35, 
Secretary, 141 Woodhaven Efrive, Pitts¬ 
burgh 16, Pa. 

M.I.T. Club of Central New York 

Twice in succession we have run afoul of 
the weather in calling our meetings. The 
second time was right after a record two- 
foot snowfall for the Syracuse area. Never¬ 
theless, 10 Alumni and two guests waded 
through the snow to keep alive the spark 
of reunion. We convened at the University 
Club in Syracuse on March 4 for refresh¬ 
ments, a delicious roast-beef dinner, and an 
enlightening (and appropriate) talk about 
“Refrigerants and Refrigeration.” W. A. 
Pennington, chief chemist and metallurgist 
of the Carrier Corporation, was our 
speaker, and he enlivened the evening with 
his humorous stories and technical discus¬ 
sion. Although we knew that Doc would 
give us the cold facts about refrigeration, 
he wouldn’t promise much more than a 
little hot air. 

The Carrier Corporation was well repre¬ 
sented at this meeting, for the following 
M.I.T. graduates attended: John Middle- 
ton'29, Dan Shepherd'34, Earle MacLeod 
'38, Hilda Schneider Kressraan '42, and 
Fred Hodgdon’42. Others present were: 
Gerald Fitzgerald'23, Alan Cummings'24, 
Fred Hungerford'24, Joe Owens, Jr.,'40, 
Jack Schultz '42, and Ted Bartz of the Car¬ 
rier Corporation. 

Henry B. Kane'24 has been tentatively 
engaged for our next meeting, which we 
plan to hold on the first of May in Syracuse. 
This will be ladies’ night as well, for we 
believe that they also will enjoy Mr. 
Kane’s piaures and stories. More detailed 
information will be mailed to members. — 
D. Earlb MacLeod’38, Secretary, 211 
Columbia Avenue, Syracuse 7, N.Y. 


M.I.T. Club of Central Florida 

The Club held a dinner meeting at the 
University Club in Tampa on February 28 
with 16 members present. We were glad to 
have with ns A. B. Sherman'06 of Fitch¬ 
burg, Mass., who is wintering in Sarasota, 
also Ken Upham, a prospective member of 
the Class of '52. Ken is the son of Bill 
Upham'23. 

Our guest of honor was Professor Emeri¬ 
tus Arthur A. Blanchard'98, who deliv¬ 
ered a most interesting talk on the various 
phases of the atomic bomb, giving what 
everyone present agreed was the best ex¬ 
planation of it yet heard, at least so it 
could be understood. Professor Blanchard 
is enjoying Florida’s sunshine at near-by 
Lake Alfrw, and the Club looks forward to 
having him as our guest again at a future 
date. 

The following members were present: 
F. O. Adams'07, C. J. Belden'09, J. J. R. 
Bristow’14, J. W. Clary'96, L. P. Geer'15, 
C. L. Hall, Jr., '42, A. W. Higgins'01, 

L. N. Iredell'18, M. R. McKinley'19, 
C. G. Merreir88, W. H. Mills'34, W. B. 
Newell'17, B. L. Skinner'42, W. B. Tib- 
betts’31, W. W. Upham’23, and J. A. 
Weaver’23. — William H. Mills’34, Stc¬ 
retary, Post Office Box 1050, St. Petersburg 
1, Fla. 

M. I.T. Women’s Association 

The Association held a tea in the Emma 
Rogers Room on Sunday, March 16, from 
three to six o’clock. The occasion was un¬ 
usual in that the husbands and children of 
the members were especially invited to 
attend. Refreshments were in charge of 
Dorothy C. Fisher'46.— Adblaidb A. 
Toombs '42, Secretary, 47 Alpine Street, 
Roxbury 19, Mass. 

CLASS NOTES 


1883 

George R. Underwood died on March 12 
at his home in Peabody, Mass., at the age 
of 84. He was graduated from the Boston 
Latin School in 1879 and from . . . Tech¬ 
nology in 1883. He was for many years 
research chemist and purchasing agent for 
the American Glue Company. Long active 
in civic affairs, he was formerly chairman 
of the school committee, a member of the 
finance committee, the Peabody Institute 
library committee, and the municipal light 
board. 

In addition to being vice-president of the 
Warren Five Cent Savings Bank in Pea¬ 
body, Mr. Underwood was a member of 
the bank’s investment committee and 
president of the Sutton Home for Aged 
Women. He was an instructor in chemistry 
at Technology for five years following his 
graduation and was a director of the 
American Chemical Society. — Horace 
B. Gale, Acting Secretary, 10 Highland 
Street, Natick, Mass. 

1885 

Another member of our Class has passed 
away. Hammond Vinton Hayes, bom in 
Madison, Wis., in 1861, died in ^ston on 
March 22. He was graduated from Harvard 
University in 1883, after which he studied 
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at Technology and took graduate work at 
Harvard, where he> received his master’s 
and doctor’s degrees. While a telephone 
engineer, he assisted in the development of 
telephony and the infrared signaling sys¬ 
tem and later, as a consulting engineer, 
spent much time evaliuting telephone 
properties in the United States ana Eng¬ 
land. As a result of this work, hepublishM 
two books: Public Utilities—Their Cost 
New and Depreciation, and Public Utilities — 
Their Fair Present Value and Return. 

In 1885, he joined the American Bell 
Telephone Company as head of the labora¬ 
tory, being promoted later to the position 
of chief engineer. In 1915, he became asso¬ 
ciated with the Submarine Signal Corpora¬ 
tion as consulting engineer and in 1924 was 
named president. While president of this 
corporation, he was instrumental in the 
development of the fathometer, a naviga¬ 
tion instrument which registers the depth 
of the sea direaly beneath a ship. He was 
also a leader in the development and im¬ 
provement of devices for detecting the 
presence of submarines and instruments 
for transmitting underwater signals. Mr. 
Hayes once wrote me, ’’Since my resigna¬ 
tion, I have equipped a laboratory on Sum¬ 
mer Street in Boston and with one or more 
assistants have been trying to develop a 
new device similar in many respects to 
those upon which I have studied for more 
than 50 years.” He was a fellow of the 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers 
and the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences and a member of the Institute of 
Radio Engineers, the Acoustical Society of 
America, the Union Club of Boston, and 
the University Club of New York. —■ 
Arthur K. Hunt, Secretary, Longwood 
Towers, Brookline 46, Mass. 

1888 

On November 20, Edwin S. Webster, our 
Class President for 23 years, resigned as 
chairman of the board of direaors of Stone 
and Webster, Inc. That organization is the 
lineal successor, without break, to the firm 
of Stone and Webster which Charles A. 
Stone'88 and he established in 1889. 
Jointly they were the active heads of the 
business until the death of Mr. Stone in 
1941, since when Mr. Webster has carried 
on as chief executive. He has now relin¬ 
quished the duties incumbent on the chair¬ 
manship, but will retain his Boston office 
and various directorships and be available 
from time to time for consultation and 
counsel. The board of directors, in a meet¬ 
ing held on December 18, unanimously 
passed the resolution testimonial to Mr. 
Webster hereinafter quoted and caused to 
be prepared a beautiful engrossed copy, 
signed by every director, which was pre¬ 
sented to him on January 21 in Boston. 

’’The directors of Stone and Webster, 
Inc., desire to record in the minutes of this 
meeting the deep regret with which they 
have accepted the resignation of Mr. Ed¬ 
win S. Webster as chairman of the board of 
the company which bears his name, and 
which he has so largely directed for more 
than half a century. From the first associa¬ 
tion of Mr. Charles A. Stone and Mr. 
Edwin S. Webster as students at . . . 
Technology, they found a community of 
ideas and a natural affinity which in 1889 
expressed itself in the formation of a part¬ 
nership known as Stone and Webster. 


Their close and intimate association as 
friends and business associates continued 
until Mr. Stone’s death. The small engin¬ 
eering firm which they had jointly con¬ 
ceived steadily grew in prestige, size, and 
influence to attain a reputation reaching 
far beyond the boundaries of the United 
States. Its extraordinary success in engi¬ 
neering, construction, management, and 
finance grew out of the high ideals and un¬ 
usual ability of these two young engineers. 
They creatM with their hands, heads, and 
imagination an institution unique in Amer¬ 
ican business. The corporation which suc¬ 
ceeded the firm took over as its most valued 
asset the high reputation and sound tradi¬ 
tions growing out of the 40 years’ record of 
the firm of Stone and Webster. In World 
War I as a firm, in World War II as a cor¬ 
poration, the organization carried on work 
of immense importance to the nation. 

’’Since the death of Mr. Stone, Mr. 
Webster has continued with firm hand and 
wise counsel to take an active part in the 
direction of the company affairs. It is only 
because of his personal desire to be relieved 
of responsibility that the directors have 
accepted his resignation. At this time the 
directors record their appreciation and 
thanks to Mr. Webster for 57 years of serv¬ 
ice to his firm and company. He has been 
an inspiring leader; his sound sense and far¬ 
sighted judgment have served as a founda¬ 
tion rock during the trying days of depres¬ 
sion and the no less dangerous days of ex¬ 
treme prosperity. The directors are happy 
to know that he will continue to occupy 
his accustomed office in Boston, and that 
they will have the benefit of his interest 
and wise judgment. They pledge to him 
their intention to carry on the business to 
the best of their ability in the high tradi¬ 
tion and spirit for which it has been 
notable under his guidance.” 

In addition, Mr. Webster is a life mem¬ 
ber of the Corporation of M.I.T. and for 
nearly 30 years has been a member of the 
Executive Committee. He is also a member 
of the American Institute of Electrical En¬ 
gineers and the Boston Society of Civil 
Engineers. He is a trustee of the Museum of 
Fine Arts and was formerly a trustee of the 
Massachusetts General Hospital. For 13 
years he was president of the Massachu¬ 
setts Horticultural Society and he still 
proves his active interest by regular entries 
in the flower shows. Of his recent exhibit 
the Boston Herald of March 11 had the fol¬ 
lowing to say: ’’There were the sumptuous 
golden acacias, beloved by show-goers, 
which again won for the Stone Estate, 
Marion, a gold medal certificate. Edwin S. 
Webster, Boston’s noted amateur, garnered 
a series of first prizes for his exotic orchids. 
Their color range was amazing — they 
were in salmon, green, red, pink, yellow, 
the familiar purple and even in pure white. 
He took prizes, as well, for his white and 
golden freesia.” — Bertrand R. T. Col¬ 
lins, Secretary, 291 Nassau Street, Prince¬ 
ton, N.J. Sanford E. Thompson, Assistant 
Secretary, The Thompson and Lichtner 
Company, Inc., Park Square Building, 
Boston 15, Mass. 

1889 

The long and useful life of William Lin¬ 
coln Smith came to an end on February 21 
in the Stow Hospital near his hopie at 
Concord, Mass., where he had resided most 


of his life. His lifelong work was that of a 
teacher and faculty member in the school 
which developed into the present imposing 
Northeastern University. A native of Con¬ 
cord, he seems to have been a product of 
Emerson’s advice to his fellow townsmen 
”to manufacture schoolteachers and make 
them the best in the world.” The affection 
of his students and associates was mani¬ 
fested at the time of his retirement from 
active work by a delightfully informal 
testimonial dinner at the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce on May 8,1937, which it was 
the Secretary’s privilege to attend. On this 
occasion it was alleged that he was born a 
full-fledged professor, and the poet laureate 
of the evening burst into song as follows: 
’’For when he was born he astonished all/ 
With his handsome goatee/Grown mag¬ 
nificently !/He’d a weed in his mouth and a 
gleam in his eye,/A hat all awry —/ A 
four-in-hand tie,/And a miniature slide 
rule to multiply by.’’/(With apologies to 
W. S. G.) 

The Boston Sunday Herald of February 
23 contained the following account of his 
life: ”. . . Prof. William Lincoln Smith, 
retired head of the department of electrical 
engineering at Northeastern University, 
. . . died Friday at 79. A graduate of Bos¬ 
ton Latin School and . . . Technology, he 
studied at the University of Paris for a year 
and returned to this country to teach in 
1891. He was a pioneer in electrical il¬ 
lumination and first engaged in that field 
while teaching at Technology, before the 
turn of the century. In 1897, he joined the 
faculty^of the co-operative school of engi¬ 
neering of the Boston Y.M.C.A., which 
later became the evening school of engi¬ 
neering of Northeastern College, now 
Northeastern University. He taught every 
course in the department before his retire¬ 
ment, in 1937. At that time, he was 
awarded an honorary degree of Doctor of 
Electrical Engineering. He was an asso¬ 
ciate trustee and a member of the electrical 
council of the Underwriters Laboratories 
of Chicago, former secretary of the Na¬ 
tional Association of Electrical Inspectors, 
and a member of various other professional 
organizations. He had been electrical con¬ 
sultant for the town of Concord since 1906. 
He was a member of Corinthian lodge, 
A. F. & A. M., and a former high priest 
and chaplain of Walden Royal Arch 
Chapter. He was a 32d degree Mason. He 
leaves two daughters, Mrs. Thomas Hollis 
and Mrs. Chandler W. Johnson of Con¬ 
cord, and four sons, Benjamin L., Farnum 
W., Philip L. and Donald Smith, all of 
Concord.” 

William Lewis is at 216 East Concord 
Avenue, Orlando, Fla., for the winter, en¬ 
joying a comfortable season and, he says, 
getting just the right amount of exercise 
afternoons at the Lawn Bowling Club with 
companions of the same age. — Walter 
H. Kilham, Secretary, 126 Newbury Street, 
Boston 16, Mass. 

1891 

Our 56th anniversary dinner was held at 
the Algonquin Club in Boston, on February 
14. Fifteen were present, including our 
honorary member, Harry Clifford’86. Our 
other honorary member, Horace Ford, was 
unable to attend because of a previous en¬ 
gagement. Those attending were Brown, 
Clark, Cole, Damon, Dana, Douglass, 
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Earl, Fiske, Hatch, Holmes, Howard, is at the sanitarium, not very far from my in these days of frivolity, foolish movies, 

Tappan, Wilder, and Young. Our Presi- house, and it has every appearance of being and the like. My answer is that eduMtion 

dent, Harry Bradlee, expected to be with a very comfortable and well-operated provides a bulwark against the disinte- 

us, but haa a minor upset on that day and place. It is in an excellent neighborhood gration of culture. Without culture, civil- 

was forced to send his regrets. We missed and not far from his son’s residence. I went ization would fall. Education defends our 

him. to his room. He was not dressed for com- real achievements against such defeatists as 

Regret cards were sent in from about 20 pany but was ‘up,’ very wide-awake, and he. Praise the Lord, our alma mater is pro- 

others, including a few of our regulars who quite talkative. We had not seen each other viding an ever broadening education and 

are not in good health — Gifford Thorap- since graduation, I feel sure, and I should contributing to a higher culture. I do not 

son, Morrill Ryder, Howard Forbes, and not have known him. My name was not pretend to be a wonderful example of such 

Tom Keene — also a number who would sent to him, and I was hoping that he attainment, but M.I.T. helped me toward 

be with us except for distance. Arthur would recognize me, but he didn’t, al- that goal, and any cultural lack on my part 

Pierce of Pittsfield says, ”I shall probably though he remembered that there was a is due to failure to recognize and profit W 

ride my wheel and skate if the ice is in Moseley in his Class. It is possible that he the opportunities presented. May M.!."!. 

good condition.” We had heard before of will have the strength to write to you — I continue to protect the world’s civilization 

his exploits as a bicycle rider but did not hope that will be soon. As for me, I have by graduating such noble classes as ’91.” 

know of his skating activities, which is been going through a bit of ‘not too well- Charlie Hanington in Denver corresponds 
"going some” for a youngster close to 80. ness’ but am in quite good order again. I with several of our Class, and but for dis- 

Arthur Mansfield had hoped to come but greatly wish that I could be with my old tance, he would be a regular attendant at 

was prevented by temporary trouble with classmates on Friday. My very best wishes our parties. He recently had a severe motor 

his eyes. Edward Wait declined because of to all.” accident but is out and around again. The 

the recent death of his wife. As a group, A letter from Ambrose Walker in Winter following is from a recent letter: "Distance 

we looked good for 10 or 20 years more. Park, Fla., tells of Steve Bowen: "I wish prevents my joining you at the annual win- 

and seriously, it is surprising how little very much that you, too, were in Winter ter gathering, and I regret it exceedingly. 

most of us change in later years. Perhaps Park this year, for it has been a lovely sea- Please give my best greetings to all. Frank 

this is because we see one another every son, but perhaps a little on the warm side, Howard, as you know, was here this last 

year or so and forget how we looked when a record for many years. It is seldom that summer, and I regretted that an automo- 

we were 60. Channing Brown is our best by this time we have not had a frost, but bile accident prevented me from entertain- 

example of eternal youth, while our honor- there has been none as yet. Winter Park is ing him properly. On his way home he was 

ary member, Harry Clifford, easily quali- a lovely place not only as a setting but kind enough to visit rne in the hospital, an 

fies as a contemporary, even though he was because it is full of interesting people and a attention which certainly pleased me. I am 

some years ahead of us at M.I.T. very, very busv town. I went to see Stephen on the job again here at the museum. My 

Appropriately to the occasion, the Class Bowen a few days ago. He still has a nurse doctor advised me, on account of my eye- 

received a valentine from our host, Harry but looks far better than when I first sight and the fool drivers, to give up my 

Young. It read, “I just want to say. I’m called. He is weak from his illness but car. This was a blow, but my kind friends 

glad we’re friends, and I hope our friend- quite lively, I am glad to say. Steve is at and the museum boys transport me to and 

ship never ends.” We were unanimous in the Virginia Inn and seems very comfort- frommy work. It is tough, after 46 years of 

accepting that sentiment, which with most ably settled on the first floor. His trips to driving a car to have to give it up. My very 

of us is long standing — 60 years if we in- the so-called’city’are by automobile, and best to you and all the old-timers.” 

elude our undergraduate days — and with I imagine help his morale. I do wish that Bert Kimball put the following on his 

some of us, goes back even farther. Harry his charming daughter could be with him, reply card: “Last week, while in Santa 

reported for the Alumni Fund, stating that but she is very busy in good deeds.” Barbara, I spent a very pleasant hour with 

we were well over our allotment on both A letter from Horace Brand in Chicago Charlie Garrison. He seems well and enjoys 
number of subscribers and total amount mentions his present activities: ”My busi- having his brother with him.” 
subscribed. We all agreed that the result nesses are real estate, handling mostly A recent letter from Robert Ball in Cam- 
showed that he had done a good job, and family property, and coins, as you will see bridge, England, tells some of the diffi- 
naturally the Class had backed him up from the enclosed letterhead. Between the culties in their living conditions over there, 

properly. The Secretary reported five two, I am still very active. I, too, have We hope that he can come to see us in the 

deaths during the year 1946, namely. Rose, grandchildren — one, who was in the near future, and as he well knows, he 

Collins, Barnes, Dart, and Libbey. Notices Navy, as well as two sons who were in the would receive a hearty welcome from his 

and information on these have appeared in armed forces, one in the Army and one in classmates. He writes as follows: "Please 

The Review. Our number with known ad- the Navy; also a son-in-law who was a accept my grateful thanks for the class 

dresses is thus reduced to about 85 and our lieutenant in the Navy.” notes, which form such an interesting link 

active list to about 50. Of the active list, Ed Smith in Providence writes fre- with old friends still on this side. Your 

more than half are not available for class quently, and the following letter was in plan is a model which might well be copied 

dinners because of distance or illness. answer to our notice for the class dinner on by English institutions, for there is no bet- 

We had hoped to have Harry Bradlee February 14: "Somehow I have managed ter one for keeping up 1'esprit de corps. As 

tell us something of the atom bomb and to mislay that card, notifying me of the '91 you are doubtless aware, we are living 

possible future developments of atomic annual get-together. 1 should dearly like under restrictions here to an extent as 

energy, but that will have to wait until to be there with you all but cannot this searching as during the period of hostilities 

next time. After the dinner, Frank Howard time — perhaps it will be possible the next but, since the necessity is realized, there is 

showed us some colored movies and stills time. Not that I am utterly incapacitated, general compliance, and they are not really 

which he took last summer in Colorado, I do get to business with some degree of irksome unless you ask for something un- 

around Denver and Colorado Springs, and regularity, but between you and me and reasonable, such as the renewal of certain 

in the Rockies, also some of the cliff dwell- the stone post, I must be showing signs of household utensils. The replacement of a 

ings in northern Arizona. Most of us know approaching that state. The other day I bald-headed brush, for instance, is not pos- 

relatively little of Colorado, and Frank’s picked up some gas at the station of a man sible unless you accept a shaggy substitute, 

pictures were both interesting and beauti- with whom I trade frequently. He compli- For the rest, there is a compensation in be- 

ful. We are thinking of having a dinner at mented me that, at my age, it is possible ing old. Wants and necessities are few to 

The Country Club in Brookline this sura- for me to get about so regularly. I asked those of our years, but the food rations 

mer. How do you like the idea of a summer him how old he thought I was, and he bear heavily on the young, particularly on 

dinner, and will you come? Transportation replied, ’Why, you must be over 80.’ Well! the undergraduate, who is on short corn- 

will be provided. Not quite that, but pretty close — a bit mons such as we never experienced when 

Charlie Ricker is at a convalescent home too close for real comfort when time is clustering in the hall of Rogers Building, 

in Evanston, Ill., not far from his son’s sUpping away so fast. My best wishes to But notwithstanding all this, we manage 

home. Moseley of our Class also lives near our Class for a 'bang-up’ good time — an to get a kick out of life. The garden, to a 

by, and we asked him to call on Ricker and evening of fraternal enjoyment and remi- retired man, affords a pleasant, not to say 

report back to us. This is his letter: ”I niscences. Recently a letter appeared in the profitable, occupation; and the fruit and 

found your letter on my return from ’the Providence Journal from a Vox Popper’ vegetable sections yield enough for our 

Loop’ and went right up to see Ricker. He who questioned the usefulness of education wants. My daughter, son-in-law, and two 
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^andchildren fill up our house, and it is 
like putting the clock back for years to 
have children to play with. 

"I do not remembw Libbey. He is one of 
those with the longest period in one firm. 
Not many of iw could belong to a 'twenty- 
five club.’ In looking over our class lists, it 
strikes me as surprising how unpopular 
railroad engineering has been, though of 
course many occupations bear indirectly 
upon it. In the future, it will be atomic 
energy and the wonderful consequences 
that the use of it will bring to the engineer. 
It is a subject very much to the fore among 
Gimbridge scientists, for I need not remind 
you of the discovery of the electron, the 
successful atom splitting, and work on 
isotopes done by eminent men within a 
mile of where these lines are written. But 
it remains for your great country with its 
resources to carry the work beyond the 
destructive stage to the birth of a new era, 
when cheap power will be at our service 
without being obliged to dig like moles to 
get the coal. This is a topical subject at 
present with a fuel shortage and roads 
blocked with snow! An eminent professor 
here who studies the break-up of hydrogen 
into helium in the sun thinks we ought to 
have atomic energy within five years. If so 
it will certainly be done on your side — 
and I believe it will. Your card of invita¬ 
tion to the dinner arrived today, the morn¬ 
ing of the event. Too late for even the fast¬ 
est plane! I hope you had a hearty gather¬ 
ing.” — Henry A. Fiskb, Stcntarj, Grin- 
nell Company, Inc., 260 West Exchange 
Street, Providence, R.I. 

1892 

Since turning in the notes for the April 
Review, the S^etary has received notices 
of the death of two more of our classmates. 

Elmer G. Manahan died at his home, 35 
Ridgeway Street, Mount Vernon, N.Y., on 
December 30. Bom in Lawrence, Mass., he 
entered the Institute in 1888 and was 
graduated in Course XI, Sanitary Engineer¬ 
ing, in 1892. During his active career since 
graduation, he had held the position of 
engineer for the Metropolitan Water 
Board of Boston and later was with the en¬ 
gineering departments of the cities of 
Pittsburgh and Cincinnati and the public 
works department of the City of New 
York. For many years he was associated 
with the New York firm of Fuller and 
McClintock as consulting engineer. He had 
retired from active practice some eight or 
ten years ago. He leaves a widow, Mrs. 
Grace Cutler Manahan, a son, Everett C. 
Manahan of Wilmington, Del., a brother, 
and a sister. 

Walter P. White, who attended the In¬ 
stitute in Course V with the Class of 1892, 
died on February 7, 1946. Some years after 
leaving the Institute, he attended Cornell 
University, taking an A.B. and a Ph.D. 
degree in 1904. He had retired from active 
work some 15 years ago. — Charles E. 
Fuller, Stcntarj, Box 144, Wellesley 81, 
Mass. 

1894 

The absence of notes in the April number 
of The Review was not due to neglect, but 
because the Secretary was again away on a 
combined business and winter vacation 
trip to the Pacific Coast. Accompanied by 
his wife, he left Boston on Janiury 11 and 


spent the next five days in Cleveland, where 
he attended the annual conventions of the 
Refrigeration Research Foundation and the 
National Association of Refrigerated Ware¬ 
houses. As chairman of the board of gov¬ 
ernors of the former, he presided at the ses¬ 
sions of the advisory scientific council and 
at the annual meeting of the foundation. 
This duty involved an address as chairman. 
Later he was elected for the fourth time as 
chairman of the board, an unpaid but in¬ 
teresting position in which he finds oppor¬ 
tunity to assist in the planning and opera¬ 
tion of the numerous research activities 
sponsored by this young but useful organ¬ 
ization, which is supported by more than 
100 nationally distributed companies in the 
cold-storage warehousing industry. While 
in Cleveland, the Prescotts had the pleasure 
of renewing old acquaintance and dining 
with Roger Rice ’06 and his charming wife. 

Leaving Chicago on the California Lim¬ 
ited about midnight on January 18, and 
arriving at San Bernardino in the predawn 
of the 21st, they were picked up later in the 
morning and spent the next five days with 
friends living at Beaumont. Motor trips 
into the surrounding country, where the 
almond and peach trees were just coming 
into bloom, and over some of the fine 
mountain roads, and down into the desert 
to see Palm Springs, Indio, and the date 
farms and the Salton Sea, at 280 feet below 
sea level, were most enjoyable. Then came 
six days in what the reporters would call 
the great sprawling city of Los Angeles, 
followed by a joyous week with P. K. 
Bates’24 and family at Santa Monica. 
While in the Los Angeles district, the Sec¬ 
retary had many conferences and calls on or 
by friends and a few relatives, was guest at 
a meeting of the Metropolitan Club, a club 
of leading scientific and medical men, and 
visited one or two industrial plants. One 
day was given to a visit with Colonel and 
Mrs. Vestal at Pasadena. The Colonel, hav¬ 
ing been for five or six years the head of the 
Military Science Department at M.I.T. 
before his retirement from the Array, was 
an intimate of the Secretary. One evening 
was devoted to a dinner and meeting of the 
Technology Club of Los Angeles, at which 
the Secretary was the principal speaker. 
Here he was much gratified to meet several 
of his former students, among them C. S. 
Milliken’99 and Philip A. Herrick’24, and 
numerous others whom he had known. 
Another evening was given over to a meet¬ 
ing of the large local section of the Insti¬ 
tute of Food Technologists. 

Five delightful days were spent at the 
Price Ranch at Los Alamos, as guests of 
Mrs. Raymond Price. It is a great pleasure 
to speak of her hospitality and to report 
that she is carrying on most successfully 
since the death of our distinguished class¬ 
mate, and will probably make it her prin¬ 
cipal home, with occasional visits to 
France. Through her great kindness the 
travelers were motored north to Berkeley, 
with opportunity for an overnight visit to 
Dr. and Mrs. John Sluder’41 at Salinas, 
where a visit was paid to the largest plant 
in the country for production of quick- 
frozen and chilled fresh vegetables. With 
Berkeley as headquarters, a stay of 12 days 
in the Bay region was made. One grand day 
was given to a ’94 reunion of John Nowell, 
Austin Sperry, and Sam Prescott and their 
wives as luncheon guests of Nowell at the 


Burlingame Country Club, followed by a 
visit to the magnificently located Nowell 
home in San Mateo, or more accurately, 
the edge of Hillsborough. For this excur¬ 
sion, as indeed for other entertainment and 
attentions, the grateful Prescotts were 
taken in hand by the Spetrys and were most 
hospitably treated. Mrs. Sperry was excep¬ 
tionally kind to Mrs. Prescott, and Austin 
once more gave the Secretary the great 
pleasure of lunching with his special group 
of friends at the Bohemian Club, at which 
Arthur Fowle’93 is a regular member of 
the party. As in 1945 and again in 1946, it 
was an occasion of great pleasure to the 
Secretary. Another was the regular Tech¬ 
nology luncheon in San Francisco, when 15 
or more men were present, a considerable 
percentage of whom had been former stu¬ 
dents of the Secretary or otherwise asso¬ 
ciated. 

Thus far, the period spent in California 
had been little work and much real vaca¬ 
tion. The last few days included business, 
in the form of conferences with the research 
director of the Refrigeration Research 
Foundation, and a meeting of the northern 
California section of the Institute of Food 
Technologists, at which your Secretary 
was one of the speakers and especially did a 
little propagandizing for the national meet¬ 
ing which is to be held in Boston in June. 
Numerous attentions by Tech men and 
other friends at the University of Cali¬ 
fornia and at the Western Regional Labora¬ 
tory of the United States Department of 
Agriculture added greatly to the enjoy¬ 
ment of the stay in the Bay region. Then 
came the departure for Seattle, where a 
dinner by the Technology Club of Puget 
Sound had been arranged for the Secretary, 
who spoke on the present situation at 
M.I.T. About 50 men attended, including 
numerous old friends. Your Searetary, at 
least, had a wonderful time. A day was de¬ 
voted to a visit to the co-grandfather of the 
grandsons of the Secretary, followed by a 
visit to their uncle’s family at the great 
naval base at Bremerton, and then the 
travelers hastened eastward on the new 
Empin Builder, which is the last word in 
streamlined train construction and cuts 10 
hours from the old Empin Builder i running 
time to Chicago. Then home, after seven 
and a half weeks of absence. 

The foregoing has been perhaps too self- 
centered in its news value. It had been 
hoped to bring to this issue personal news 
from other ’94 men in California, and 
fruitless attempts were made to get in 
touch by telephone with W. L. Clark of 
Alameda, A. J. Farnsworth of Warner 
Spring, R. G. Hubby of Hollywood, W. L. 
WoolTett of Los Angeles, and Frank Drake 
of San Francisco. Other Californians are 
F. M. Mann of Healdsburg, H. E. Johnson 
of Corona, and S. G. Cousins, who has 
made a recent change of address to 2106 H 
Street, Eureka. Other recent addresses re¬ 
ceived are those of Walter V. Brown, 135 
East Amelia Avenue, Orlando, Fla., and 
Leon K. Davis, 700 Farmington Avenue, 
West Hartford 7, Conn. 

In the November Review the Secretary 
reported that Mr. and Mrs. William H. 
King had announced the engagement of 
their daughter Patricia to Norman O. 
Mason, a Cornell man who had left college 
to enter military service and later returned 
to Cornell to complete his course in me- 
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chaaical engineering. The wedding of these 
young people occurred in the latter part of 
December, and the happy pair are now liv¬ 
ing in Ithaca until his course is completed. 
For some unexplainable reason, the Secre¬ 
tary apparently did not acknowledge the 
wedding card or report the event in earlier 
class news — apologies to Billie and his 
wife. A recent letter from King gave anew 
the information. King reports himself as 
busier than ever and glad to be, a feeling 
that most of us old-timers can readily un¬ 
derstand. As a tax expert. King's services 
are no doubt in great demand, and we hope 
he will continue to pursue his specialty 
advantageously for many years more. 

Recently reported is the news of the 
death of Albert G. Zimmerman, who was a 
special student in Architecture, but asso¬ 
ciated with our Class during his years as a 
student at Technology. He had already had 
several years in practical work before com¬ 
ing for the advanced work in the depart¬ 
ment and was several years older than most 
students. Born at Peru, Ill., in 1866, he 
entered Technology in 1891, and spent two 
years there. For the next 10 years he was in 
general practice and traveled widely in 
this country in connection with his work. 
Meantime, in 1901, he became the archi¬ 
tect for the newly formed National Biscuit 
Company and designed its bakeries in many 
of the large cities in the United States. He 
was the first to introduce fireproof con¬ 
struction in bakery plants, having built the 
first in Chicago in 1903. In addition to his 
position as architect for this large organ¬ 
ization, he designed factories for the Amer¬ 
ican Radiator Company, the Campbell 
Soup Company, and the Van Camp Packing 
Company. He retired in 1925, and lived in 
New York thereafter at 35 Fifth Avenue. 
He was a member of the Technology Club 
of New York, a life member of the Alumni 
Association and of architectural societies. 
His death at the age of 81 occurred on 
February 20 at the Alexian Brothers Hos¬ 
pital in Chicago. He was unmarried. Like 
many of the nongraduates of our day, his 
loyalty to the Institute and to the Class 
was unswerving, and we greatly regret the 
loss of this brilliant and useful classmate. 
— Samobl C. Pbescott '94, Secretary, Room 
3-233, M.I.T., Cambridge 39, Mass. 

1895 

Finally, our old pal Judson Dickerman 
overcame his procrastination in letter writ¬ 
ing and gave your Secretary a great sur- 
rise. Judson is “aging” with the rest of us 
ut is still active and in good health, living 
at Charlottesville, Va. He is gallantly as¬ 
suming the grave responsibilities of caring 
for a country place but is gradually appre¬ 
ciating the energy and time requir^ to 
maintain it. His family is keeping him 
mentally alive, and between these two 
“chores” his time is fully occupied. 

George G. Greene, II, has moved from 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla., to 159 Gratain 
Street, Hamilton, Ontario, Canada. Ed¬ 
ward P. Hutchinson'95 (&hool of Me¬ 
chanical Arts) has shifted from Brighton, 
Mass., to Box 111, Hampton, N.H. Anyone 
looking for Charley Wray in Rochester, 
N.Y., will find him at 255 Culver Road. Al 
Sloan has a new address in New York City, 
at Room 6333, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N.Y. — Luther K. Yoder, 
Secretary, 69 Pleasant Street, Ayer, Mass. 


1896 

By the time these notes appear in print, 
the annual gathering of the New York City 
classmates will be past history. Locke and 
Rockwell plan to attend from Boston, the 
latter stopping off on his way back from a 
trip whicn he will be making to Tennessee. 
There is also a good chance that both 
Damon and Henry may attend from Boston. 

A recent letter from Wayne in Indian¬ 
apolis told about an article entitled 
"Groping Inside the Atom," which Wayne 
sent to the Secretary. It looks like deep 
stuff, which the Secretary has not yet had 
time to read. Wayne also reported that Joe 
Stickney seemed to be improving in health 
and adding a little to his weight, although 
he still has a long, long way to go to catch 
up with Wayne. Stickney had been recently 
re-elected for his 16th term as president of 
the Indianapolis Athletic Club. 

The Secretary was delighted to receive a 
call from Bradley Stoughton on March 3. 
Bradley was looking very fit and reported 
that, although now retired, he was busier 
than ever. He had completed writing the 
history of the American institute of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers and was now 
busy writing a report of war work. He 
spoke on January 8 at a meeting of the 
Chicago section of the A.I.M.E., when he 
told of the impressions he had received re¬ 
garding the German steel industry, based 
on knowledge gained as one of the mem¬ 
bers of a mission to that country. 

The Secretary has had an interesting ex¬ 
change of correspondence in lighter vein 
with Will Cooliage, who took the Secre¬ 
tary seriously f?) to task and berated him 
unmercifully (?) in writing for designating 
Coolidge so formally in class notes as 
"Doctor” Coolidge, in sharp contrast to 
the more familiar terms applied to many 
classmates such as Johnny Rockwell, Fred 
Damon, Jack Eynon, Perry Howard, and 
others. ft>th parties emerged from the en¬ 
counter without serious wounds, and it 
was agreed to compromise the issue by us¬ 
ing the appellation "Doc.” 

Bill Dorrance reports that retirement has 
finally caught up with him and he is no 
longer connected with the engineering de¬ 
partment of the New York, New Haven 
and Hartford Railroad Company. Hence¬ 
forth his address will be 103 Armory 
Street, New Haven, Conn. 

Albert E. Smyser has moved from Penn¬ 
sylvania to the land of his youth, and his 
address is now Box 505, Harwich Port, 
Mass. Belated information has been re¬ 
ceived of the death of Dr. Charles J. Smyser 
which occurred on July 22, 1943. He was 
one of the four Smyser members of our 
Class, but unlike the others, he did not 
stay with us. He took only the freshman 
year in Course V and then changed to Har¬ 
vard Medical School to work for his degree 
of M.D. He settled in New Wilmington, 
Pa., where he served the community long 
and faithfully as physician and surgeon. He 
participated as assistant surgeon in the 
Spanish-American War, and was also chief 
of medical service at Debarkation Hospital 
No. 51 in World War I. 

Lewis H. Tappan died in New Rochelle, 
N.Y., on March 9. In earlier years Lew had 
participated somewhat in class activities, 
but in recent years no one saw him and ef¬ 
forts made by some classmates to reactivate 


his interest were futile. He was engaged in 
brokerage business in Boston and Provi¬ 
dence but retired 15 years or more ago. He 
continued to live in West Newton until 
very recently, when he sold his house and 
moved to New Rochelle with Mrs. Tappan 
to live with their daughter. His health had 
been gradually failing for some time. 

This seems to be a good opportunity for 
another one of Bob Flood's stories, as fol¬ 
lows: “It was a freshman class dinner. I 
was to be toastmaster. Coddington and 
Norris, I think it was, stopped at my room 
to be sure I was going. All you had to do at 
Mrs. Burse's boardinghouse was to ask if 
somebody was in, and her niece would sav, 
'I think so. Go right up,' and she'd smirk. 
‘Come on in,' I yelled, ’just dressing, ready 
in a minute,' but I took my time. ‘I think I 
ought to put on clean sox,' I said. ‘Do you 
know how I tell if I need clean sox?' No, 
they didn't. 'Well,' I said, ‘I throw them 
up against the wall, and if they stick, then 
I know I need clean sox.' With that I 
chucked them up just above a gas pipe that 
stuck out about an inch from the wall, and 
they hung. I learned that stunt from S. D. 
Flood '90, but I’d never done it before. The 
sox werc'.black, and the gas pipe was black; 
so it didn't show. Those fellows’ eyes just 
bulged out. They told the story that night 
and vouched for it. The best I could do was 
to hang a picture over that gas pipe in case 
there was any checking up. I couldn’t have 
done it again if I had tried six months.” — 
Charles E Locke, Secretary, Room 8-109, 

M. I.T., Cambridge 39, Mass. John A. 
Rockwell, Assistant Secretary, 24 Garden 
Street, Cambridge 38, Mass. 

1897 

From the Newark, N.J., Star-Ledter we 
learn that Louis J. Richards, XI, for 49 
years public health officer in Elizabeth, 

N. J., is planning to retire in May or June of 
this year to "take things easy.” Graduated 
from the Institute as a sanitary engineer, he 
worked for about a year with the Boston 
metropolitan water board. He went to 
Elizabeth in 1898 to become the only paid 
worker in the health department. The de¬ 
partment now has 50 employees. In 1912 he 
took a leading part in developing the 
Union County mosquito extermination 
commission, serving as secretary for sev¬ 
eral years and later as consulting engineer. 
At one time he was president of the New 
Jersey Public Health and Sanitary Asso¬ 
ciation. 

William Edgar Reed, VI, who has been a 
consulting electrical engineer in Pitts¬ 
burgh, Pa., since 1904, died in that city on 
January 25. After his graduation he was 
chief engineer of the Westinghouse Com¬ 
pany in Paris for five years. He was a past 
president of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers. He is smvived by his 
wife, one son, and two daughters. 

By the time that this issue of The Re¬ 
view comes to your notice, you will prob¬ 
ably have received detailed announcements 
of the 50th anniversary reunion. Plans as 
outlined at the time of this writing call for 
an outing at East Bay Lodge, Osterville, 
Mass., from Tuesday, June 10, until 
Thursday, June 12. Graduation Day at the 
Institute will be Friday, June 13; and 
Alumni Day, with the Banquet, will be 
Saturday, Jiuie 14. Let us have a large at¬ 
tendance at all these events. 
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Sumner Gowen, Course I, died on Febru- We stopped at Feriiley, Nev., after a day of Institute, that delights to honor especially 
ary 18 at his home in Phoenixville, Pa., in 303 miles. Fernley is a very small village, a the 50-Year Class. * l m 

his 74th year He was a native of Wake- short drive east of Reno. We stayed at the Our Secretary Emeritus, Arthur Blan- 
field, Mass., but had lived in Phoenixville eight-room hotel and went to bed hungry chard, writes a kaleidoscopic letter from 

since his graduation, being associated with after eating at a little two-by-four caf6. Lake Alfred, Fla., dated March 7 and 

the Phoenix Bridge Company up to the "The next morning, Sunday, we drove to reading as follows: You have been doing 
time of his death He leaves a widow. Reno but were so early the only place we a wonderful job with the class notes. I 

Burial was in Phoenixville. —John A. found open for breakfast was a diner. But have been meaning to write you ever since 

Collins, 1r., Secretary, 20 Quincy Street, as breakfast is an easy meal in any case, we reaching here, but I am now getting to it 
Lawrence, Mass. promptly consumed the bacon and eggs and only when we shall be leaving here in less 

' were on our way. The scenery this day was than a week. We shall come home by slow 

1898 very wonderful, following the Truckee stages and not arrive before the middle of 

We have been asked about the 50th and River into the Sierras, then past Donner April. We left home early in November, 

the ladies. What are the plans for the Lake, and up over the Donner Pass, all leaving our house in Brookline occupied by 

wives, the sisters, and the daughters? In named after the ill-fated Donner party that our son Malcolm (M.LT.’36), his wife, 
addition to the day at the Country Club was overtaken by snow before getting and two children. Malcolm was a captain 
and at Babson Park, here are some sugges- through the pass. The pass is at an eleva- in the Transportation Corps of the Army, 
tions. The writer has lately passed through tion of 7,100 feet and the road from Truckee After getting his discharge in March, 
a national convention, helcf in Boston, in to the summit rises only about 2,000 feet, 1946, he worked about six months in Cali- 
which there were special events for the but in a very few miles, this being the forma, when his job petered out. He came 
ladies A special portfolio for ladies de- eastern slope. The western slope, however. East and has found work in the construc- 
scribed these in detail. It contained 10 goes down nearly to sea level and is one tion business in Greater Boston. Our other 

articles including a map of Boston, a book- long, downhill drive for about 100 miles, son, Joseph, was a captain in the Medical 

let describing fascinating trips in and about This road over the high Sierras is the only Department and saw active service in the 

Boston, three trips in detail prepared by route east and west that is kept open Battle of the Bulge and the Rhine Crossing 

experts for G.I.’s — viz., trip through the through the winter, and at times the snow and the Ruhr. He was discharged in May, 

heart of Old Boston, trip on Beacon Hill, gets the best of it and closes the road for 1946, and is now an interne at BellevM 

and trip through Old Cambridge and Har- perhaps a day. It is in this neighborhood Hospital, New York City. He has a wife 

vard —a list of shops in Back Bay, Beacon that the railroad has so many snowsheds. and one child. 

Hill, and downtown areas, and finally a We had an easy day, mostly downhill, "We stopped for two days with our 
detailed list of special events including passed through Sacramento, over the Sa.cra- daughtw, Shirley , who is married to a 

some of the above mentioned trips and mentoRiver, and down to Vacaville, where doctor in Scarsdale, N.Y. Cmr next stop 

many others that could be selected, such as we knew of an exceptionally nice tourist was with my cousin. Joseph C. JefFerds, in 

a biK trip to Lexington and Concord, a court, and made 230 miles for the day. Charlpton, ^W.Va. His son, Joseph C. 

combined trip to the Boston Museum of Vacaville is about 30 miles from Vallejo, Jefferds, Jr., 40 lives near by, and his son 
Fine Arts andthe Isabella Stewart Gardner a familiar town to me; and the next morn- Joseph C. Jefferds, 3d. is a promising 

Museum, and a trip to Technology, ing we drove there for a real breakfast at youngster. Our clpsmate, \\^illiam Brew- 

Doubtless, many of the ladies may never the small hotel we were acquainted with, ster, is road commissioner of West Virginia 

have visited Boston, and it is a safe bet that After breakfast we took the road around and has his office in the Capitol Building 
a large proportion of the ’98 boys and girls the northern tip of San Francisco Bay to in Charleston. Joe, who knows him well, 
have never seen the new M.I.T. The In- San Rafael. We wanted to go up Mount called him up but found that he was in 
stitute that we attended and that is dear to Tamalpais, which 40 years ago, the last Birmingham, Ala. We can testify to the 
us could be dropped inside the present ex- time I was up, was a wonderful excursion excellent roads which he has established 
tensive institution, and you would have to trip from San Francisco. At that time the over the mountains and through the valleys 
hunt to find it; but the old spirit continues, ferry took one to Sausalito, and a train of West Virginia. . , , . i 

Last month we were motoring with the from there to Mill Valley, where we ‘Soon after our amval h^e at Lake 

Godbolds across New Mexico and over changed to the mountain railroad, which Alfred, George Cottle telephoned from 
mountain passes in Colorado, reaching wound up in crooked bowknots and double Miami to see whether we could put him 
Ouray, Colo. We continue: "The next bowknots to the summit, and there you up here for four days. We could and we 
morning we kept north, passing through a had it —-a view unequalled, showing the had a delightful visit, inspecting the citrus- 
gap in the mountains, and on to Montrose ocean, the bay and surrounding cities, and processing plants, the citrus experiment 
and Grand Junction Colo , gradually the mountains beyond. The railroad has station of the University of Florida and 
swinging west and over into Utah, making since been torn up, but we were able to Roger Babson Roger has a beautiful home 
for Price which we reached without in- drive up the highway that has taken its near Lake Wales in Mountain Lake Park, 
cident in time to get lodging at a very nice place. The scenery is all there, but very m the slow part vvay down from the Bok 
tourist court, with 265 miles to our credit different from 40 years ago, though still Tower to the lake. The news commentators 
for the day In this Mormon town we had wonderful. After feasting our eyes and fill- have rather ridiculed Roger s plan to move 
our meals in a Greek restaurant. ing our lungs with fresh air, we started the Babson Institute and its valuable 

"From Price to Salt Lake City the road down, struck the main highway, and soon records to central Kansas to be sale tropi 
passes through canyons and over moder- crossed the Golden Gate Bridge, keeping atom bombs. But Roger must have this 
ately high mountains, and the scenery is south through the western fringe of San idea in the front of his mind, tor he 
very wonderful. The railroad and highway Francisco, and on down the coast to Santa broached it to us almost at onc^ and vve 
competed for the choice locations through Cruz, where we stopped for the night, the found it a most sensible scheme. He would 

the canyons, but since the railroad always day’s run being 191 miles. establish a branch instituw in Kansas 

won out we were always looking down at "The next day we continued down the which would function usefully any way but 
the tracks From Salt Lake City we trav- coast through Monterey, and on down the in time of crisis could carry the whole 

eled across the salt desert to Wendover and scenic Coast Highway, with the Pacific in load. In general, his idea was to spr^d 

then on to Wells, Nev. The vast expanse of view all day. We stopped at San Luis activities — his own, those of M.l.i., 
the white salt is something worth seeing. Obispo, a convenient halfway stopping and the government offices as well as 
and when the sun is shining, one needs point, after making 185 miles for the day. industries— as the best defense against 
dark glasses on. We made 298 miles that The next day, 212 miles took us home to atomic warfare. Roger still writes his 
jjay San Fernando, after passing through Santa weekljr syndicated article of good advice, 

"Across the state of Nevada on U.S. 40 Barbara and along more of the Coast High- financial and moral, which appears in the 

lies a wide expanse of range land, and the way. And thus ended our 17th Transcon- papers of every hamlet and city in the 

miles are reeled off fast. The country tinental Flight, nine west and eight east.” south, southwest, northwest, and central 

seemed more fertile this year than I had Congratulations, Charles, and thanks for states that I have visited. I have cut 
seen it before, when it had all the aspects the travelogue. On your next continental several from the Sunday issues of the 
of the desert. The route in many places fol- trip, how about coming to a place named Tampa Tribune and am enclosing them, 
lowed that of the pioneers in their covered Boston, where there are famous inns and "A few weeks later Roger held his 
wagons, but oh, at what a different speed! clubs, and also, across the river, a famous annual midwinter business conference in 
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the auditorium of Webbet College, Babson 
Park, Florida. It was similar to the summer 
conferences held at Babson Park, Wellesley 
Hills, Mass. He had attracted most able 
speakers on business and finance, the citrus 
industry, and world affairs; and a particu¬ 
larly sound address was given by Captain 
W. D. Puleston of the Navy on “What about 
World War III?” I enclose a program of the 
meeting. Several of the men from this hotel 
went with me to this conference, and all 
agreed that it was a whole day well spent. 
Incidentally, a delicious buffet lunch was 
served free to all comers and presided over 
by the staff and charming students of 
Webber College. The people at this hotel 
are mostly religious people, and every 
Sunday evening a song service with a 
speaker on an appropriate topic is held in 
the big hotel lobby, I talked one Sunday 
on ‘Science and Religion,’ and on a week¬ 
day evening I discussed the atomic bomb. 

“Charley Locke'96, with his usual ef¬ 
ficiency, notified the officers of the Technol¬ 
ogy Club of Central Florida of my presence 
here and probably suggested that I be asked 
to one of their meetings. So on February 
28, Mrs. Blanchard and I drove the 50 
miles to Tampa. Some of the ladies took 
charge of Mrs. Blanchard, for Florida is 
not progressive like Boston in including 
ladies at its alumni gatherings. It was a 
most friendly group there. About half were 
businessmen active in the management of 
the industries of this progressive state, 
and half were oldsters like me, relaxing 
and prolonging their years. Of particular 
interest was Joseph W. Clary of Charley 
Locke’s Class of '96 and Course XIII. He 
had long been associated with our class¬ 
mate Godbold in the ship designing de¬ 
partment of the Navy in Washington, 
L).C., and he spoke with affection and 
admiration of Godbold. I told the crowd 
a little about Technology during the war 
and at present during reconversion and 
then, at the request of President Higgins 
’01, of the club, a little about the atomic 
bomb. 

“George Cottle went to Mount Dora, 
about 100 miles from here, to visit another 
friend, and then he was to return to Miami, 
which was his headquarters for a trip by 
air to Yucatan, where he was to visit the 
Mayan ruins, which Lester Gardner once 
so vividly described in one of his circular 
letters on his pioneering air excursions. 
I myself plan to reach home about the 
middle of April and hope to be in time for 
the local gathering of ’98 men that you 
forecast in your March class notes.” 
Thanks for the letter, Arthur, and welcome 
home. The clippings and material about 
Roger Babson, enclosed with Arthur’s 
letter, are numerous, diversified, and ex¬ 
tremely interesting. 'They will be featured 
in later class notes. 

Ponce de Le6n traveled all over the 
lower basin of the Mississippi, searching 
for the Fountain of Youth. What the 
doughty Spaniard failed to find, George 
Anthony has discovered. Listen to this: 
"Here I’ve lived 71 years, and today I get 
the thrill of my life seeing a whole para¬ 
graph in print devoted to me. My ego, 
blood pressure, and temperature all went 
shooting up, and now I know the answer 
to the question as to what will prolong 
my life indefinitely — a trip to Boston, a 
visit or telephone conversation with you. 


and then getting my name in the public 
print — The Review. I enjoyed ray quick 
trip to Boston and then to Maine in early 
December. I always love to get back East, 
and then I can't get a train back West 
quickly enough. Bizarre disposition for a 
purebred Yankee, isn’t it? We’ve been 
sweating it out here in the Midwest, curs¬ 
ing the weather and patiently awaiting the 
arrival of spring, for, in mid-May, we 
load our duffle and us four dogs (me and the 
three setters) and hie us north to a wonder¬ 
ful place among the lakes and forests and 
rivers of the north country. Up there I can 
tell the cockeyed world a few of the fancy 
words I’ve accumulated over the years and 
cuss over the many errors and sins of a 
long life, at the same time offering up a 
silent prayer of gratitude for the few 
sensible and worth-while things I have 
accomplished. It's wonderful what a great 
fellow one can be in the calm surroundings 
of the silent and peaceful forest, and how 
one can get the plusses and minusses to 
form into a supersaturated solution of 
life’s balances, and to precipitate into 
contentment and satisfaction. Well, I seem 
to be wandering in a field outside my 
natural element and so am in danger of 
trying to rub the philosopher’s stone. 
Forgive me for my iniquity. I had a birth¬ 
day on February 22 and naturally am 
feeling rather aged, although I am still 
pretty tough. Anyway, George Washing¬ 
ton and I had ourselves quite a time. Well, 
Ed, I’m sorry I’ve inflicted myself upon 
you. Try to bear up under it. I was simply 
in the mood.” 

Thanks, Tony, for the letter and the 
pearls of wisdom and philosophy. We can 
stand any quantity of that philosophy and 
like it. And boys and girls of ’98, espe¬ 
cially those of you who have not yet 
figured in the class notes, read the first 
paragraph of Tony’s letter and drink freely 
of the Fountain of Youth. — Edward S. 
Chapin, Secretary, 463 Commercial Street, 
Boston 13, Mass. 

1899 

William C. Phalen, V, for many years a 
geologist with a large chemical corporation 
in Syracuse, N.Y., now has an opportunity 
to study zoology at close range, since he 
moved last fall to Washington, D.C., and 
is now located at 1717 Lanier Place, North¬ 
west, which overlooks the Zoo in Rock 
Creek Park. He is still keeping up his 
geological work, he tells me, by a sort of 
remote control, I take it. Will’s son, 
formerly located in Albany as assistant 
vice-president of the New York Telephone 
Company, is now a vice-president of the 
same company in New York City. Will, 
who recently attended the 75th anniversary 
meeting of the American Institute of Min¬ 
ing and Metallurgical Engineers in New 
York City, is writing a chapter on ’’Salt” 
for the forthcoming revision of Industrial 
Minerals and Rocks. 

From present indications, most of the 
Class will have retired by the time we 
reach our 50th anniversary of graduation 
in 1949. The latest information along this 
line comes from James B. Ellery, V. For 
many years, Jim was a chemist in a large 
steel mill in Pennsylvania; he then resigned 
to return to his home in Annisquam, 
Mass., and care for his father’s property. 
More recently he has been conneaea with 


the Davis Brothers Fisheries Company, in 
Gloucester. 

Jim indicates that he expects to be at 
Technology on Alumni Day, which is to 
be observed on June 14. Better note this 
date on your calendar of events now and 
plan ahead to be there. In the near future 
you will hear more about the plans for 
our 50th reunion in 1949. — Burt R. 
Rickards, Secretary, 381 State Street, Al¬ 
bany, N.Y. Arthur H. Brown, Assistant 
Secretary, 53 State Street, Boston 9, Mass. 

1900 

Dick Wastcoat let go of his nurse’s hand 
long enough to write in as follows: “On 
receiving the February issue of The Review, 

I find I am still in b^, according to your 
report. To bring you up to date — my 
schedule is to be up ana dressed, bathed 
and shaved by 10:30 a.m.; retire by 7:30 to 
8 KX) P.M.; and listen to radio or read until 
lOKX) p.M. I still have three beautiful nurses 
to hold my hand and watch over me. I am 
allowed company and attend to some busi¬ 
ness from the house. Heart now coming 
along fine and steady. Not allowed down- 
suirs yet. Hope to be out in a couple of 
months so that I can put in a few hours at 
shop. Donated 35 pounds to fat drive. You 
ought to see my shape now. Come and see 
me. Certainly, it was wonderful for you 
and Ed Bugbee to drive down and see me. 

If you don't come down again, I shall be 
peeved.” 

A recent letter from Osgood in Florida 
reads thus: “I am entering Johns Hopkins 
next week for examination and any im¬ 
provements considered desirable. The first 
operation was quite extensive, and there 
are a few odds and ends which need at¬ 
tention — x-ray probably. The first cold 
spell of the winter occurred last night, 
when the ten^rature dropped to 34 here 
at the house. Our fireplaces and heaters are 
at work, but the weather seems to be 
moderating considerably. I will write Dick 
Wastcoat shortly, by which time I may 
have some pictures. We rented the whole 
house this year, and have therefore moved 
into the six-room Palm Avenue house on 
the rear of the premises. I enclose a snap¬ 
shot of the small house and a poor picture 
of the large place. I hope you have every¬ 
thing under control, and that we both may 
have our usual health restored when next 
we meet. Elbert Allen and his wife called. 
They are over at Bradenton.” And later, 
from the hospital in Baltimore, he writes: 
"Best wishes to everybody. I am still 
hanging on, having returned here for x-ray 
and encouragement. I may be back in the 
South in a week, and then next summer I 
might have a month or so in the North." 

Bugbee sent in the following note: 
Arthur C. Melcher, \, for many years 
manager of the Division of Laboratory 
Supplies at the Institute, retired at the end 
of last year. He is looking forsvard to a 
full-time gardening job at his Newton 
Center home. Bugbee also said that he had 
recently received a letter from Stanley 
Sears, III, which was in lieu of a Christmas • 
card, as Mrs. Sears had died during the 
year. Stanley is valuation engineer in the 
Income Tax Unit, Treasury Department, 
Washington, D.C. 

Those of the Class who attended the 
midwinter meeting of the Alumni Associa¬ 
tion on television were Fitch, Newhall, 
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Silverman, Richardson, and Neall. Bill 
Hart attended the November meeting of 
the M.I.T. Club of the Province of Quebec 
in Montreal. — C. Burton Cottino, Stc- 
rttary. 111 Devonshire Street, Boston 9, 
Mass. 

1901 

On the class records sheet attached to 
the recent class letter, Alberto Gonzilez, 
III, reports that his present occupations are 
as follows: (a) engineer with the Comp>anla 
Mexicana de Gas, S.A.; (b) professor of 
surv^ing and geodesy in the Universidad 
de Nuevo Le6n; and (c) occasional en¬ 
gineering and mining work with other 
companies or private individuals; (a) and 
(b) are my steady work, having been 13 
years with the former and four years with 
the University. I like both jobs. I am in 
good health and enjoy life and ray work. 
I have a healthy family: my wife and eight 
children — four boys and four girls, all 
with good jobs. I must be getting old even 
if 1 do not feel it because I have also five 
grandchildren — three boys and two girls. 
I am a member of the following: Sociedad 
de Ingenieros y T6cnicos de Monterrey; 
Sociedad de Matematicos de Nuevo Le6n; 
Circulo Mercantil Mutualista de Monterrey 
and National Geographic Society of Wash¬ 
ington, D.C. On the no-address names I 
see Salvador S. Madero. His address is 
Hacienda del Rosario, Parras, Coahuila, 
Mexico.” Alberto’s address is the same 
that it has been for some time, Edificio 
La National, Apartado 416, Monterrey, 
N.L., Mexico. 

Roger Wight writes: “I retired from 
active business on February 28. My plans 
for the future are quite unsettled, it being 
my present preference to loaf rather than 
to do much of anything. In a month or so, 
however, I shall probably get tired of 
loafing and in due course may be writing 
you of taking up something to keep me 
out of mischief. I shall probably sell my 
house in Cape Elizabeth, Maine, and may 
move to either Massachusetts or Connecti¬ 
cut, and it is not beyond the realms of 
possibility that I may arrange for a regular 
trip to Florida each winter.” 

Henry Chambers writes from the Clear¬ 
water Beach Hotel, Clearwater, Fla.: “We 
drove down here from Litchfield — 1,362 
miles on 120 gallons of Skychief and two 
quarts of cylinder oil. There was snow, 
mist, fog, and rain until we reached this 
sunshine state; and although the latter 
art of January was grand, February to 
ate has been cold and rainy, with the 
total rainfall this month 3.70, which is 
1.57 in excess of the normal. However, 
when we read of the kind of weather that 
is being visited upon you New Yorkers, 
we are quite content to settle for a snappy 
temperature in the low 60’s, without snow, 
ice, and sleet. There have been no changes 
in my address, wife or children, save that 
our son and my namesake took unto him¬ 
self a dear wife on the 15th of last June 
(Mrs. Elizabeth Sweetser Foster, whose 
first husband was killed during the early 
days of the African campaign). ' 

Bob Williams is still active as engineer 
with the Submarine Signal Company. He 
says, “Although the war is over, we are 
still working for the Navy on new sub¬ 
marine apparatus. We are also working on 
radar in addition to our commercial ap¬ 


paratus, including the fathometer.”—I 
note in The Review that A1 Higgins and 
Ralph Robinson are serving on the Alumni 
Association’s national nominating com¬ 
mittee for officers and representatives to be 
voted upon this spring. — Donald Kohr, 
President of the Lowe Brothers Company, 
manufacturers of paint, varnish and lac¬ 
quer in Dayton, Ohio, reports as follows; 
“There is no news except that I shall be 
70 next month, and up to the present time, 
so far as I know, my business associates do 
not act as though they thought I were 
beginning to slip.” —Anthony Peters fin¬ 
ished with the Army Engineers (Boston) 
in September and says, "I have decided to 
retire. It’s nothing new — just looking 
forward to some fishing this spring and to 
spending most of the summer in Maine. ’ ’ — 
Warren Bickford is merely “loafing” — 
during the winter in the Schenley Apart¬ 
ments, Pittsburgh, Pa., and during the 
summer (from early spring until late fall) 
at Centerville, Cape Cod, Mass. (Tele¬ 
phone: Hyannis 1169 M). 

Nat Patch is secretary and advertising 
manager of the Lumen Bearing Company in 
Buffalo. He writes as follows: “I am 
mostly confined to taking it easy because 
of heart trouble and nearly complete loss 
of ability to see enough to read. I keep 
going, however, and maintain my con¬ 
tacts and hope to do so for many years to 
come. I am very sorry that I was unable to 
attend the class reunion last year, but my 
health, unless it improves, will not permit 
traveling. I therefore feel doubtful as to 
whether I shall ever be able to attend 
further meetings. I think of all the boys 
as they convene and sincerely trust that 
many of them will continue to enjoy good 
health, enough to be able to have a happy 
reunion.” 

A1 Higgins is still going strong as presi¬ 
dent of the Florida Power Corporation, 
St. Petersburg, Fla., and vice-president of 
the Georgia Power and Light Company. 
In addition, he has recently become presi¬ 
dent of the M.I.T. Club of Central Florida. 
He writes: ”I do not know that I have any 
particular notes about myself, except that 
you will note that recently I have assumed 
the presidency of the M.I.T. Club of 
Central Florida and am trying to revive 
Alumni interest in Technology affairs in 
this section of the country. It has been 
mighty pleasant to have Ed Seaver winter¬ 
ing in the nearby city of Clearwater for the 
last few years, and I have seen him two or 
three times already this year. I am teaching 
him how Florida crackers play bridge. 
They surely know how to take the Yankees 
in camp. I have recently had a letter from 
Roger Wight, stating that he anticipates 
talung things easy before long, and so I am 
trying to sell him on the idea of wintering 
in Florida, in order that he may enjoy 
worldly things for 10 more years than 
his normal expectancy. I was glad to get 
your note recently and see that Albert 
Casani is supposed to be living here. I 
wrote him yesterday, telling him I should 
be glad to take him over to the alumni 
meeting in Tampa. There has not as yet 
been time to receive a reply. I never was so 
busy in all my life nor had so many 
different problems to contend with". I find 
almost all businessmen confronted with the 
same conditions. I am getting quite a kick 
out of a freshman from St. Petersburg 


whom I am assisting financially to attend 
M.I.T. this year.” 

I report with regret the deaths of two 
classmates: Francis H. Pough on September 
20, and Harold B. Wood on February 12. 
We have no further information about 
Francis Pough, at present, except that he 
had resided for some time at 4 Lenox 
Place, St. Louis 8, Mo. We have received 
the following note from Mrs. Annabelle 
P. Wood: “Enclosed find my sad news. 
Mr. Wood, we thought, was in perfect 
health. We were to have started on a long 
motor trip last week. As you will read in 
the article, he was playing top golf last 
fall.” The article is from the Arlington, 
Mass., Advocati, of which Harold Wood 
was publisher and owner, and reads as 
follows; ”A host of friends, business as¬ 
sociates, town officials, and relatives filled 
the First Baptist Church ... to honor 
Harold Blake Wood, who passed away 
early [on February 12], and to comfort his 
stricken family. ... As were his fathers 
for seven generations before him, Mr. 
Wood was a native of this town and spent 
the larger portion of his very active life 
here. Since 1928, on the death of his father- 
in-law, Charles S. Parker, who had been 
editor and publisher of the Arlington 
Advocate for more than fifty years, he has 
owned and published the paper and been 
active in the civic and social affairs of the 
town. 

‘ 'Since his young boyhood, Mr. Wood has 
enjoyed an enviable reputation as an ath¬ 
lete, first as a baseball and football player 
and later as a ranking golfer. Although he 
was just one month short of sixty-eight 
years of age at the time of his passing, he 
was still at the height of his mental and 
physical powers. In fact, it was only last 
fall that he won the veteran golfer cham¬ 
pionship of the Winchester Country Club 
and turned in some sterling rounds of sub¬ 
eighty golf in doing so. In last week’s 
issue of the Advocate, the same issue which 
announced the passing of the publisher, it 
was also noted that Mr. Wood had been 
high man in a duplicate contract bridge 
tournament the preceding Friday. 

’ ‘Son of William Ellis and Susan Freeman 
Wood, Harold Blake Wood was born in 
Arlington on March 14, 1879. He and the 
young lady, Annabelle Parker, who was 
to become his wife with a future of life¬ 
long love, attended the same class of the 
Russell School and were graduated from 
Arlington High School with the class of 
1898. "rhey were married in the Orthodox 
Congregational Church five years later. 
Mr. Wood studied mechanical and electri¬ 
cal engineering at . . . Technology with 
the class of 1901 and after his schooling 
spent a short time with Stone & Webster 
in Boston before associating himself with 
the family business, William T. Wood & 
Co., which at that time, as for many vears 
before, manufactured ice tools and ice 
handling equipment in this town. In 1905, 
the Arlington company merged with Gif¬ 
ford Bros, of Hudson, New York, and Mr. 
Wood moved there with his family. Dur¬ 
ing his thirteen years in Hudson, Mr. 
Wood became general manager of the 
Gifford-Wood Company, but there was 
apparently always a strong longing to 
return to his native town. In 1918 he had 
the opportunity to do so when he took 
over the management of the Boston office 
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for the company. Foreseeing the decline 
of the natural ice business, he accepted 
the management of the New York office of 
the Jeflfrey Manufacturing Company, and 
from 1921 until 1924 the family lived in 
Montclair, New Jersey. Mr. and Mrs. 
Wood spent the next four years traveling 
while their boys were in college and re¬ 
turned to Arlington to stay when Mr. 
Wood purchased the Advocate from the 
Parker estate. 

"In Arlington High School and M.I.T., 
Mr. Wood organized and captained foot¬ 
ball and baseball teams. While he excelled 
in both, it was as a pitcher that he earned 
his early athletic fame. He and his brother 
Ellis, who was his catcher all through 
high school, made a battery which was 
famous in this section of the country. In 
fact, brother Ellis, who was a year older, 
took a post graduate course in high school 
so that he might catch for his brother for 
another year. He never lost his interest in 
sports of all descriptions nor his active 
participation in the game of golf. He was 
twelve times champion of the Hudson 
River Valley Golf Association and was 
three times champion of the Winchester. 
He also had a local reputation in contract 
bridge circles and was a fine bowler and 
chess player. He had other hobbies on the 
intellectual plane and used to give public 
lectures on a variety of subjects. He was 
also an accomplished musician, having 
been organist in the Presbyterian Church 
in Hudson, New York, for thirteen years 
and before that in the First Baptist Church 
of this town, where he substituted for his 
father, who was regular organist of the 
church for more than fifty years. 

"Besides his wife, Mr. Wood is survived 
by two sons, W. Parker and Leonard D. 
Wood;four brothers,}. Freeman, W. Thorn- 
ing, ElUs G., and Oliver W. Wood; two 
sisters, Mrs. James Nowell and Mrs. Dun¬ 
bar Carpenter, and four grandchildren. He 
was a member of the Massachusetts and 
American Press Associations, the Arling¬ 
ton Chamber of Commerce, the Arlington 
Rotary Club, Arlington Friends of the 
Drama, the Arlington Philharmonic So¬ 
ciety, several men’s clubs of the town and 
the Winchester Country Club.” — Gov C. 
Peterson, Secrttary, 788 Riverside Drive, 
New York 32, N.Y. Theodore H. Taft, 
Assistant Secretary, Room 3-266, M.I.T., 
Cambridge 39, Mass. 

1902 

As a result of the postal cards sent out 
announcing the reunion at East Bay Lodge, 
Osterville, on June 12 and 13, several items 
of interest have been relayed. Luke Collier 
writes that he has been retired from the 
United Shoe Machinery Corporation since 
last May and will be at the reunion. Les 
Millar informs us that his connection with 
the War Shipping Administration ended 
with 1946 ana that he is now back in New 
York after about a year in Boston. 

In a letter written the first of February 
to Dan Patch from Carmel, Calif., Lydia 
Weld tells of her accident: “On October 1, 
I climbed a ladder to put a new bulb in the 
light at the corner of the house. I un¬ 
screwed the bulb — that is all I remember. 
The ladder must have slipped against the 
vines; anyway, I went off backwards, hit¬ 
ting the back of my head on the stepping 
stones in the lawn. I knocked myself out 


and into the hospital for two weeks and 
still can't do anything. But 1 am really 
better. The dizzy spells are letting up. The 
doctor thinks I broke a blood vessel, which 
takes time to clear up, I did enjoy hearing 
the World Series in peace and quiet in the 
hospital for the first time in 10 years.” 
She still hopes that she may get East this 
June. 

Brainerd fears that he cannot stand the 
strain of attending the reunion but asks 
that the Class be reminded that he lives 
at 148 Broad Street, Middletown, Conn., 
and that he will have open house for such 
of the Class as may be passing through the 
town on their way to Osterville and would 
Eke to have them call in for refreshments. 
Please let the Secretary know if you expect 
to call so that he will be at home. 

Miss Beckler, who for many years served 
as the head of the diagnostic laboratory of 
the Massachusetts state department of 
pubEc health, retired last September. The 
Februaiy news-letter of the department 
pays tribute to her excellent service, stat¬ 
ing that she came to the department as 
their first full-time diagnostic bacteriol¬ 
ogist in October, 1914, and continues, 
"Miss Beckler, in her 32 years as head of 
the laboratory, built soundly, overlooking 
no detaE which would give the physicians 
of Massachusetts their reports as promptly 
as consistent with accuracy.” 

E anyone has decided unexpectedly to 
come to the reunion, let me know, and it 
will probably be possible to give you 
"bed and board.” — Burton G. Phil- 
brick, Secretary, 246 Stuart Street, Boston 
16, Mass. 

1903 

Your Secretaries did not know until the 
first of February of the death of Chester 
Aldrich. We regret exceedingly that we 
had received no word before. Chet was the 
long-suffering and faithful secretary of the 
Class for many years, up to 1928. He carried 
on the work of the Class, wrote up these 
notes, called meetings, and so on, with the 
help of Gleason and others, in addition to 
his regular work. For many years he was 
treasurer of the Gray-Aldrich Marine Cor¬ 
poration, dealing in marine engines in 
Boston, and only sold out his interest to 
the J. H. Westerbeke Corporation as of 
JanuaiT 1, 1945. Soon after that he wrote 
us as follows: "I have been in the marine 
engine business, running my own company, 
since 1905. We have carried on comfortably 
though not happily during this war; hav¬ 
ing lost our young men to the armed serv¬ 
ices put more of a burden on me and, as you 
know, we '03 men are at a time of life when 
work should be lessened rather than in¬ 
creased. So when I had a favorable op¬ 
portunity to sell out the business, I de¬ 
cided that 40 years on one job was enough 
and that it was time to graduate. 1 am 
serving the new firm for a few years in an 
advisory capacity, as vice-president.” But 
in talking with us he stated that he was 
working harder than ever. On November 2, 
he went home from his office and, while 
preparing to go out for the evening, was 
stricken with a cerebral hemorrhage and 
died that night. He was a dependable 
attendant at all reunions of the Class, and 
we shaU miss him. 

On January 16, Ernest W. Pelton, II, 
died in New Britain, Conn. After more 


than 41 years of service with the Stanley 
Works, in which time he was successively 
cost accountant, superintendent of all tool 
and machine departments, general super¬ 
intendent, and vice-president, he retired 
in March, 1945. He was widely known as 
an industrialist and as a civic leader in 
New Britain, where he served on several 
municipal and charitable boards and was 
a director of the Berritt Savings Bank. He 
leaves his wife and two sons. 

Gould, Denham, and Cushman repre¬ 
sented the Class at the midwinter meeting 
of the Alumni Association on February 8. 
Eustis has been in Cuba for a part of the 
winter, and Gleason is “trying to outlast 
the winter weather” in Louisiana. Lowell 
Thomas paid a tribute of admiration over 
the radio to J. Howard Pew, II, who is 
retiring from the presidency of the Sun 
Oil Company after long and brilEant serv¬ 
ice. — Frederick A. Eustis, Secretary, 131 
State Street, Boston 9, Mass. James A. 
Cushman, Assistant Secretary, 441 Stuart 
Street, Boston 16, Mass. 

1907 

Having received from the Institute 
Alumni Office an address for Armen H. 
Tashjian as 332-19th Street, Northwest, 
Canton 3, Ohio, I wrote to him early in 
March seeking news of his doings. On 
March 18, I received a most gracious note 
from one of his daughters, Mrs. L. M. 
Backus, Jr., from the above address, from 
which I quote: “In answer to your M.I.T. 
class letter to my father, I am sorry to 
inform you that he is very ill and unable 
to write you himseE. Nearly two years 
ago he had a cerebral hemorrhage which 
rendered him unable to carry on his work. 
He is now completely paralyzed and bed¬ 
ridden, having just b^n brought home 
from his third long stay in the hospital. 
Medical men say there is nothing more 
they can do. My mother and I are doing 
all in our power to keep him comfortable at 
home. 

How he would have loved to return for 
his 40th reunion! Before this last bad 
sickness, he talked of it often, for it was at 
his 25th reunion that he fell in love with 
Cape Cod and each year since has taken his 
family back to West Harwich, where he 
bought a summer cottage. My brother, 
i^men, Jr., received a scholarship at Phil¬ 
lips Exeter Academy last faU and will 
finish his first year there this June. Both 
my sister and I are married. She and her 
husband are managing the Arthur Murray 
studio in Portland, Ore. As for my hus¬ 
band and me, we are the proud parents of 
a son nearly two years old. ... I know 
that if my father were not so sick he would 
send you his kindest regards. Do extend 
his greetings to those who know and 
remember him.” In reply to this, I wrote 
to Mrs. Backus a note of appreciation and 
sympathy. Armen was graduated in Course 
IV with ’07 and secured his master’s degree 
in 1908. He has been engaged in architec¬ 
tural work all his active life, chiefly in 
Cleveland, Ohio, although during recent 
years he was consulting engineer for the 
Union Metal Manufacturing Company of 
Canton, Ohio. 

I have notification that the address of 
Charles E. Baker is care of the Charles B. 
Thomas Company, Box 109, East Point, 
Ga., but I have no knowledge of his work 
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or family or activities. — A letter from 
Harry Hall of March 10 indicates that he 
is chief engineer of the Washington sub¬ 
urban sanitary commission with office at 
Hyattsville, Md. — Willis G. Waldo 
writes on the letterhead of Florida Ramie 
Products, Inc., and his address is Box 1685, 
West Palm Beach, Fla. The diaionary says 
that ramie is an “Asian perennial plant of 
the nettle family” and that it has “a strong 
lustrous fiber capable of being spun and 
woven.” Willis says he is engaged in some 
very interesting work, which he might 
discuss with us some day. He hopes to 
attend our coming June reunion. 

Now note that June is next month when 
you are reading this. If you have not al¬ 
ready decided to be with us then, make 
such decision right now and mail your 
registration to me on the form that you 
have already received or will receive very 
soon. On March 18, as I prepare these 
notes, there are 69 men whom we may 
reasonably expect, either because they have 
written their intentions or because they 
are stand-bys like Don Robbins, Gilbert 
Small, and such, who would not miss an 
'07 gathering unless they were sick. On 
March 8, Harold Wonson, Bob Rand, 
George Crane, and I were guests of Alex¬ 
ander Macomber for luncheon at the Union 
Club in Boston, where we decided on 
certain details of cost and program for the 
reunion. This group, together with Dick 
Ashenden, who will have charge of golf 
details at Oyster Harbors during our stay 
there, constitute the committee in charge. 
There is no question about this being one 
grand good time for those who are there. 
You can’t have it by absent treatment. 
Whether this is a good time for you is 
entirely in your hands. — Bryant Nichols, 
Secretary, 23 Leland Road, Whitinsville, 
Mass. Harold S. Wonson, Assistant Sec¬ 
retary, Commonwealth Shoe and Leather 
Company, Whitman, Mass. 

1908 

The midwinter meeting of the Alumni 
Association was held at Walker Memorial 
on Saturday evening, February 8. The 
excellent dinner, in cafeteria style, showed 
us how well the present student body fares. 
Congratulations are certainly due to 
Brothers Bridges and Carlisle of the Dining 
Service Administration for providing such 
fine food at such reasonable prices. Nine 
classmates attended — Myron Davis, 
George Belcher, Winch Heath, Harold 
Gurney, Joe Wattles, George Freethy, Ted 
Joy, Stiles Kedy, and Nick Carter. Your 
Secretary had the pleasure of following 
President Compton through the line col¬ 
lecting our food, but, of course, Prexy is 
an ’08 man, too. The explanation and 
demonstration of television which fol¬ 
lowed the dinner was very much worth 
seeing. The talent of the members of the 
faculty who provided acts which were 
recorded by television was much appre¬ 
ciated, as it should have been, for tney 
rate as professionals. 

The third dinner meeting of the Class 
for the 1946-1947 season was held in the 
Silver Room at Walker Memorial on March 
18, with the following classmates present: 
Bill Medlicott, Ray Drake, Karl Kennison, 
Harold Gurney, Stiles Kedy, Myron Davis, 
Jeff Beede, Line Soule, George Freethy, 
and Nick ^rter. The dinner, as usual, was 


excellent. After an interesting “talkfest,” 
Harold Gurney showed Kodachromes taken 
on his trip to the West Coast last summer, 
as well as Kodachromes taken during his 
sojourn in Florida this winter. Joe Wattles, 
while not able to be present on account of 
Rotary and town meetings at Canton, 
Mass., sent in some of his West Coast and 
Canadian Rockies pictures, shown at our 
January meeting, and Harold Gurney 
showed them again. I think everyone 
present had a good time and enjoyed the 
excellent Kodachromes. Line Soule an¬ 
nounced that he had become a grandfather 
again. 

Jeff Beede was one of the ringleaders in 
the Antique Auto Show, which was held 
in Horticultural Hall in Boston during 
January. The following extract from the 
Boston Post will be of interest: "Prouder 
than any of the proud ancient automobile 
hobbyists whose prizes are on display at 
the Antique Auto Show at Horticultural 
Hall was E. Jefts Beede of 123 School 
St., Belmont, . . . when he saw the mam¬ 
moth, brass-trimmed touring car he 
bought as a young man more than 40 
years ago standing among the other relics 
of automobiling’s past. This ornate speci¬ 
men of an early auto is a Royal Tourist, 
1906 model, and is the centre of much 
attention at the show because it is unique 
on two counts. It is the only car among the 
many in the show that has been owned by 
a single family since it was delivered from 
the factory, and it is the only one of its 
kind in existence today. It cost $3500 when 
new. For 34 years the old car was stored 
away in a barn on the Beede estate in 
Hudson, left to collect dust and ponder 
forgotten trips when it was the sportiest 
thing on the road. Then last summer, with 
the revived Glidden Tour to Columbiana, 
O., coming up, Beede’s son, E. Bennett 
Beede of Trapelo Rd., South Lincoln, 
pushed the old Royal into the sunlight 
and began to fix it up. Tt wasn't much of 
a job,’ his father said yesterday, ’because 
it was in running condition when I put it 
up and it had l^n kept in good shape. 
As a matter of fact, it still has all its 
original equipment. It never had a wind¬ 
shield, never had a self-starter, never had 
electric lights and never had a foot throttle 
— they just didn’t have those things when 
I bought it.’” 

The New York Times of January 5 had 
an interesting account of an interview 
with Bill Given, who is president of the 
American Brake Shoe Company. It ran as 
follows: "Decentralized management has 
paid big dividends to American Brake 
bhoe Company, William B. Given, Jr., 
President, disclosed here yesterday in de¬ 
scribing effectiveness of their unique plan 
of ’Bottom-Up Management.’ No longer 
an experiment, but a tested and successful 
group of established policies in all sixty 
American Brake Shoe plants, the methods 
place maximum responsibility for decisions 
upon foremen and superintendents within 
each of ten operating divisions of the 
company, Mr. Given explained. Under 
’bottom-up management’ the head of the 
business tries to release the initiative of 
every individual under him and to en¬ 
courage personal enterprise and responsi¬ 
bility down through the organization. 
Ideas to improve products, to effect savings, 
economize in money, motions or materials. 


to improve working conditions, fiow up to 
the t(K) from below in a continuous stream. 
Mr. Given said that under this plan the 
executive becomes head of a ’service de¬ 
partment’ instead of being a dictator. As 
’service manager’ of his company Mr. 
Given has seen his policies withstand the 
tensions of the depression period of the 
early Thirties. His company has doubled 
in size during the war. But this growth 
also has expanded the responsibilities of 
the supervisory staff and has welded super¬ 
visors and foremen closer to top manage¬ 
ment executives. 

"Mr. Given described the actual work¬ 
ing methods of the organization to other 
industrial executives who have been keenly 
interested in his success. The successful 
formula, which must be constantly im¬ 
proved and expanded as new problems arise, 
includes the following fundamentals, out¬ 
lined by Mr. Given: (l) Convince super¬ 
visory people that they actually have 
’freedom to fail’ — that we do not expect 
them to make progress in their department 
if only sure-fire things are tried. (2) Believe 
sufficiently in the ability of other people 
’down the line.’ (3) Encourage supervisors 
to be the kind of men they would enjoy 
working under. (4) Develop leadership 
abilities. (5) Remember that age, old or 
young, is no handicap. (6) Establish a 
policy that no job, of itself, fixes a salary 
rate, but these are established by per¬ 
formance, and (7) Be realistic about im¬ 
proving human relations.” 

Cookie, our Class Agent on the Alumni 
Fund, reports as follows: "With a quota of 
109 men we have received $1,928 from 110 
men, giving us 101 per cent of quota, with 
an average of $17.53 per man. 'The average 
for the entire fund was $17.40. I am indeed 
proud of ’08. As the 1947-1948 Fund begins 
on April 1, the Class will hear from me all 
over again after that date. I wish we could 
interest the 100 or more men who have 
never joined the Fund group. I don’t care 
about the size of the check, so long as 
they join.” 

Willard Rockwell, who, among his many 
business activities, is head of the Rockwell 
Manufacturing Company (Pittsburgh Eq¬ 
uitable Meter Division), made the head¬ 
lines again during January. The Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette of January 3 said in part: 
’’Confronted with a week-old $3,000,000 
portal-to-portal action, the Rockwell 
Manufacturing Company struefe back yes¬ 
terday at the filer — an AFL union with 
which most of its employes are affiliated — 
with a $15,000,000 suit of its own. In its 
unprecedented action, the valve and meter 
manufacturing enterprise charged that 
’some of our employes, in spite of a written 
contract, have not worked an eight-hour 
day or 40-hour week but have expected 
compensation for eight hours in each day 
and 40 hours in each week.’ The $15.- 
000 ,000, the company statement continued, 
represents the amount lost at its local plant 
because of ’slow-downs and the admitted 
refusal to maintain production’ since 1938, 
the year the Wage and Hour Act was 
passed. The union’s portal-to-portal action 
was also dated 1938 in contrast to the usual 
procedure here. Most of the suits so far 
hied have gone back only six years, the 
length of the Pennsylvania statute of 
limitations.” 

We have received the following new 
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addresses: Monroe Ames, 441 East Town 
Street, Columbus 15, Ohio; Robert Amory, 
Anchor-Rome Mills, Inc., Crescent Cor¬ 
poration, 201 Devonshire Street, Boston 
10 , Mass.; Carl E. Hollender, Federal 
Power Commission, Room 1601, 11 Park 
Place, New York, N.Y.; Harry T. Mc¬ 
Grath, 3410-39th Street, Washington 16, 
D.C.; Henry J. Noble, Apartment 207, 
4260 Broadway, New York 33, N.Y.; and 
Frederick N. Peirce, 5 Inverness Road, 
Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 

The next and final meeting for the 1946- 
1947 season will be in May — i.e. on 
Thursday, May 13, at Walker Memorial, 
Silver Room, at 6^X) p.m. The usual notices 
will be mailed early in May. Please try to 
be with us.—H. Leston Carter, Secre¬ 
tary, 60 Batterymarch, Boston 10, Mass. 

1909 

In the Los Angeles Times of December 23 
nearly half a column was devoted to Gar¬ 
nett A. Joslyn, III. It was headed by his 
picture, which looked much like chat in the 
Album, with perhaps a few light touches 
which had been added by Father Time. The 
article told of his moving to Mexico City 
with his family to serve as manager for the 
Towne Securities Corporation of New 
York, which operates a number of mining 
properties in Central Mexico. The an¬ 
nouncement was made at a Christmas 
party of the Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce mining committee, of which 
Garnett had been chairman for three years. 
For some time he had been prominent in 
Los Angeles as a consulting engineer, was 
past chairman of the Southern California 
chapter of the American Institute of Min¬ 
ing and Metallurgical Engineers and a 
director and past president of the Mining 
Association of the Southwest. He did his 
first important work as an engineer in the 
porcupine district of Canada and is well 
known in Nevada, where he was once 
connected with the Partners Company. We 
all may remember Garnett’s activities at 
the Institute, where he was a member of 
the football team. Institute Committee, 
and the Tech Show chorus, and was be¬ 
sides stage manager, and later general 
manager, of the Show. He was also a 
member of the Class Day committee. In 
his new position he expects to spend con¬ 
siderable time in New York. We trust that 
he will look up the several ’09 men who 
live in New York and environs. 

Tom Desmond, I, continues to be active 
in the capitol at Albany urging construc¬ 
tive legislation. He has proposed a bill — 
and the legislature is considering it — 
which should enable prison and state 
hospital authorities to prevent at least a 
few crimes on the part of persons who are 
sexually abnormal. Instead of drawing a 
jail sentence which he could serve and 
then become free to commit more crime, 
the offender is turned over to the State 
Department of Correction when a court 
decides that he needs psychiatric treatment. 
On a second offense, the transfer to the 
Correction authorities is mandatory. In 
their hands he is given the type of mental 
treatment that appears necessary to 
straighten him out. And Paul adds: “The 
editorial about sex crimes was in — of all 
our New York dailies — the Daily News, 
our most flamboyant and sensational tab¬ 
loid. It has an unbelievable circulation. 


up in the millions. And when they mention 
the work of a man like Tom, that is indeed 
news, and .what they are saying seems to 
me a very favorable slant on what Tom is 
trying to do. My wish is that there may 
be more legislators like Tom. Then there 
is the clipping about food for children. 
There again is the unselfish and altruistic 
touch that, to me, pervades all that Tom 
undertakes. And I say more power to him I” 
(This latter comment refers to the fact that 
Tom, as chairman of the joint legislative 
committee on nutrition, reported that 
throughout the state large numbers of 
children show widespread nutritional de¬ 
ficiencies.) 

Steve evidently made a hurried trip to 
New York, for we received the following 
from him: "I have been enjoying the 
March Review. Incidentally, when I taught 
at the University of Maine, it was at 
Orono. When did it move to Brunswick? 
(See Charlie Johnson item.) I was sorry 
to miss the luncheon of pulp and paper 
technical men at the paper convention in 
New York last month, because of two 
other lunches that day — and a limited 
capacity. Returning from New York, I 
had time to look in at my office, eat lunch, 
repack the old valise, and start for Es- 
panola and Marathon, Ontario, with a 
photographer. We got a good gross of good 
pictures of the KVP Company, Ltd., and 
Marathon Paper Mills of Canada. The 
former has converted a newsprint mill to 
produce bleached sulphate pulp; the latter 
has built the newest mill in the world to 
manufacture the same product. Feature 
articles will be published in early issues of 
Pulp and Paper.” Our answer to Steve’s 
question concerning Charlie Johnson and 
the University of Maine is that the uni¬ 
versity, in order to take care of the large 
overflow of G.I.’s, took over several of 
the buildings at the Brunswick airplane 
base after it had been abandoned by the 
Navy. Charlie remained there to teach 
drawing (see the January Review). 

We have heard again from Art Morrill, 
XI, from Chungking, China. He is in the 
United States Public Health Service, devot¬ 
ing his abilities and energies to improving 
conditions in China, a work that is much 
needed. He writes as follows: "This morn¬ 
ing after breakfast my cook got me to go 
out and inspect 110 catties of charcoal he 
had just bought for $120 a catty. He is a 
nonsqueezing servant, I am assured by 
experts, and wanted to assure me that the 
terrific expense of keeping my feet warm is 
all legitimate. These catties — China is so 
much ahead of the United States — are 
now exactly 500 grams, and $120 is now 
about 2.7 cents U.S. I use 15 or 20 catties 
of charcoal a day, and bv jumping up and 
down occasionally and wearing many 
clothes, I manage to keep fairly warm. 
Right now my desk thermometer says 58. 
But even at that, the cost of my charcoal 
alone amounts to almost as much as the 
pay of the cook, out of which he supports 
a wife and at times sends money to his 
family in far Fukien. So most Chungking 
people do without a fire and put on more 
clothes, if they have them. And even those 
with few clothes don’t seem to mind the 
cold so much as you would expect. I think 
my visitors find my room a bit stuffy at 38. 

"The Maine Coast, the cruiser, and the 
runabout sound very delightful. I fear. 


alas! that that ’cruiser’ must mean a power 
boat. I am not a plutocratic boat owner, 
but I belong to the Detroit Yacht Club and 
a few years before the war learned to sail 
the club catboats. There is nothing like it! 
As an ‘awning hoister,’ I of course regard 
powerboaters with some suspicion, but 
still consider them vastly superior to ordi¬ 
nary folks.” 

Also, Art is attempting to get in touch 
with Arthur Knipp, who, as we have 
already reported, has returned to China to 
teach physics and electrical engineering at 
Lingnan University. — Paul M. Wiswall, 
Secretary, 90 Hillside Avenue, Glen Ridge, 
N.J. Chester L. Dawes, Review Secretary, 
Pierce Hall, Harvard University, Cam¬ 
bridge 38, Mass. Assistant Secretaries: 
Maurice R. Scharff, 285 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17, N.Y.; Gboroe E. Wallis, 
1606 Hinman Avenue, Evanston, Ill. 

1910 

During the past month I have had 
practically no news from the members of 
the Class outside of casual meetings with 
those who live in the vicinity of Boston. 
Dean Peabody, however, saves the situa¬ 
tion with the following letter: "I spent 
three days in Cincinnati at a convention of 
the American Concrete Institute, from 
February 24 to 26. On February 25, I was 
invited to dinner at the home of Nathan 
Ransohoff. Bradley Jones and his wife were 
also guests. It was quite a pedagogical 
gathering, as Bradley is head of the aero¬ 
nautical department at the University of 
Cincinnati, Mrs. Jones has night classes 
there on nutrition and home economics, 
and Mrs. Ransohoff also gives courses in 
child care. Nathan is president of the N. 
Ransohoff Company, which makes ma¬ 
chines to clean the surfaces of metals. 
Needless to say, the rest of 1910 and our 
old-time professors had a thorough going 
over.” — Herbert S. Cleverdon, Secre¬ 
tary, 120 Tremont Street, Boston 8, Mass. 

1911 

Once again 1911 has made a fine record 
in the Alumni Fund, for at this mid-March 
writing, with but half a month to go on 
Alumni Fund VII, we have contributed 
$5,475 from the same number of classmates 
(149), an increase of $133 subscribed, mak¬ 
ing us fourth in per cent contributors (123 
per cent) and fifth in per cent amount 
(195 per cent). As these notes appear, the 
new Fund will be a little over a month 
old — support it immediately I 

Add to the junior 1911 romances: Mr. 
and Mrs. Cleon Ruppert Johnson, X, an¬ 
nounce the marriage of their daughter, 
Ellen, to Theodore Z. Haviland, Jr., on 
Saturday, the 15th of February, Unitarian 
Church, Ridgewood, N.J. On June 7, at 
Woonsocket, R.I., Janice Rounds, daugh¬ 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. Frederic W. Rounds of 
that city, will be married to George 
Wheaton Denison, younger son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Orville Boardman Denison of Gard¬ 
ner, Mass. 

Through the thoughtfulness of Raymond 
C. Reece, Toledo consulting engineer, 
we received a copy of the memoir of Ike 
Hausman, I, as written for the American 
Society of Civil Engineers, subsequent to 
his death on October 29. Born in Russia 
on February 5, 1889, he came to this 
country with his parents when about three 
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years old, the family settling in Kansas. Fred said: "That was in the day of horse- News ever since World War I and have been 
He obtained part of his engineering train- cars, and those horse-drawn cars going up connected with the Newport News Ship- 
ing at the University of Kansas and then Lincoln Hill could never make the grade building and Dry Dock Company over the 
came to M.I.T. and was graduated with us, without a tow boy. His job was to ride entire period. I married in 1920 and have 
always a loyal and active member of the a horse down the hill, hook onto the next two sons, Robert, 21, and Richard, 18.” 
Class. After field work in various sections horsecar that came along and help pull it After asking advice as to how best to 
of the country, he moved to Toledo in 1913 up the hill. Then he would turn around enter his older boy for postgraduate work 
to work as structural engineer, designer, and have a nice horseback ride down the at M.I.T., he continued: “Before the war 
and detailer for the Toledo Bridge and hill again — it looked like a swell job to came on, we had expected to send Robert to 
Crane Company. In 1914, he started his mewheni was a small boy!" For recreation M.I.T. and had started a move in that 
own business, the Hausman Steel Com- he listed walking first, then fishing, hunt- direction. But he joined the Navy V-12 
pany, to do structural engineering work ing, and a "small amount of tennis and program while a freshman at Virginia 
and to supply fiiep^f building materials, golf.” He said his chief hobby is getting Polytechnic Institute and was sent by the 
A bit later, he acquired the patent rights of ready for and going fishing for Atlantic Navy to Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 
the Ambursen Form System from the Blaw- salmon. “Once you have caught a big where he was graduated with a B.M.E. 
Knox Company and subcontracted for the Salmo salar fresh up from salt water,” Fred degree in June, 1945- After four months in 
steel form work of reinforced concrete continued, "you are completely spoiled for midshipman school at Fort Schuyler, N.Y., 
buildings all through the eastern United any other kind of fishing. Weight for he was made an ensign and sent to the 
States, from Main to Wisconsin and Texas weight, the Atlantic salmon is the sportiest U.S.S. PC-1077 (a 17C)-foot patrol craft), 
to Florida, including such outstanding fish that swims, and I have tried practically wherein he served for about seven months 
work as the $18,000,000 Charity Hospital all species. Some day I hope to go up the as engineering officer. Since being dis- 
in New Orleans. His firm specialized in Labrador Coast and fish for salmon in charged in August, 1946, he has been work- 
rigid frame construction and other in- some of the rivers where a white man goes ing in the hydraulic laboratory and model 
determinate forms of concrete work, de- about once in 20 years.” testing basin of the shipyard and is also 

veloping some very novel designs. Fred and his wife, the former Eleanor taking a night school course in Spanish 

He was a member of several professional Goddard — "she lived only two houses conversation and typewriting. Recently we 
societies, an ardent Rotarian, and partic- below me on Salisbury Street” — have a have added a farm to the family cares. On 
ularly active in the concrete form section daughter, Eleanor, who is in New York this farm, across the James River, some 
of the Concrete Reinforcing Steel Institute, working for Macmillan and Company, and peanuts, corn, and hogs are raised, but the 
in standardizing sizes, improving tech- a son, Bruce, who is a junior at Yale Uni- t>oys don't care for com and hogs and not 
niques, raising the ethical standards, and versity. His favorite dish is cheese souffl6, too much for peanuts. I guess we shall have 
dispatching any other work that would "but it must be puffed up so that it is about to stick to engineering for a living, at 
fall to that section. He was married on six inches high, and then you must have a least so far as they are concerned. Thanks 
March 10, 1915, in Toledo, to Clara Staa- cream sauce with mushrooms to go over for keeping me so well informed about the 
decker. He is survived by his widow; three it.” For dessert, he prefers toasted hard Class, by letters. Review notes, and 
sons, Frederick L, James S., William L.; Bent’s biscuits with cheese, “the stronger Thelevener.” 

his mother, and four brothers. He was the smell of the cheese the better.” A fine Tech Show is being revived — there’s a 
elected an A.S.C.E. member in 1923. recent picture also featured the article. thrill note for a number of us! An original 

The memoir has this stirring two-para- Howard Williams, XI, newly elected musical comedy, "A Liberal Life,” will be 
graph conclusion: "Outside of professional president of Erwin, Wasey and Company, produced by students and their wives and 
and business activities, one of his chief Inc., international advertising concern, re- staffsecretariesatjordan Hall in Boston, on 
interests was golf, a game which he learned vealed in a recent note, acknowledging con- May 2 and 3. One of the three producers is 
late in life, after the pressure of developing gratulations on his well-deserved honor. Bob Hildebrand, son of Walter Hilde- 
a business permitted some relaxation. For that he had spent three delightful weeks in brand, 1. 

a number of years he was active in Glen- Brazil in early February. — Making the Those of us at the 1911 luncheon in New 
gary Country Club, Holland, Ohio, once best, in sunny Mexico, of an enforced and York in January got such a kick out of 
being presented a plaque commemorating extended convalescence from a recent at- Don’s recital of his "Adventure in Ma- 
his active guidance in reconstructing the tack of pneumonia, as reported in last nure,” that I believe you’d all like to hear 
club. 'Though trained in the cold science month’s notes. Bob Haslam, X, thankfully of this incident that occurred during Don’s 
of engineering, Isaac Hausman’s interests acknowledged a letter written by your 1946 enforced rest, which kept Don and 
were very largely with human beings. He Secretary, saying: "Pneumonia certainly Lois from our 35th. It happened in early 

was vitally interested in all of his em- hit me suddenly. I had no cold or other in- June at Maple Shade Farms in upper New 

ployees, their families, home life, sue- dication that I was about to get it; so when York State — the farm of their daughter 
cesses and difficulties. He was similarly I went down with it within eight hours and son-in-law — that one day a hum- 
interested in the personal lives and sue- after arriving at Mexico City, I was quite dinger of an electrical storm struck towards 

cesses of his customers, suppliers, in fact surprised. I am glad you had a fine gather- late afternoon. During a lull, Don and his 

with anyone with whom he came in con- ing of 1911 men in New York and hope I son-in-law. Bob, set out to get the cows 

tact. His memory of intimate details in shall have the pleasure of attending the from the far pasture. They finally got them 

the lives of casual acquaintances was phe- next. Our medical department is not letting in their stanchions only to find that the 
nomenal. ’ ’ me go back to New York until the weather electrical apparatus had been knocked out 

In its March second "Popping Ques- is satisfactory, probably sometime around to such an extent that it was unsafe to use 

tions” feature, the Worcester Telegram the 10th or 15th of April. It was mighty the electric milking equipment, icebox, 
popped them at Fred Daniels, VI, a native nice to receive your letter, and it was surely stove, pump, lights, and so on. 
of Worcester, who joined us at the begin- appreciated. Best regards to you and the “Gjws can’t wait,” relates Don. "They 
ning of our junior year, after transferring other 1911 men.” have to be milk^. There was only one 

from Yale’s "Sheff,” and has always been Here’s another classmate who, at long efficient milker in the family Bob 
a loyal classmate. When asked what one last, succumbed to the write-to-Dennie ad- and he had a vision of 25 cows to milk by 
best remembers about college days, Fred monition — C. L. Bartlett, II, 128 James hand, an almost impossible chore for one 
answered; “The friends that you make River Drive, Hilton Village, Va. “You are man, so Lois, Jr., the hired boy, Joe, our 
there and the companionships that develop, surprised, I know, to receive a letter from son. Carver, and I all agreed to try to 

The social side ofcollege life is always the me,” he writes, "for the first time since help.” Using upside-down pails for stools, 

best remembered.” He started out at $15 graduation! But I really have had writing most of them were getting along well 
for a 48-hour week with the B. F. Sturte- to you on my mind a long while, to let enough. “They gave Dad a kind old white 
vant Company in Hyde Park, but after two you know my appreciation of your very cow,” according to I^n, "and much to my 
years came to his native Worcester to work consistent good work as class secretary surprise, after considerable experimenta- 
for R. Sanford Riley, who had just or- over all the years since 1911. I particularly tion, I began to get a few drems, then a 

ganized a new stoker company bearing his wanted to attend our 35th reunion but just small stream and eventually, after a long 

name. He has been presidrat of the Riley could not leave here at the time. It was the period, finished the cow, subject to final 

Stoker Corporation since 1926. Explaining same in 1941 and 1936 — things wouldn’t stripping by Bob. Bob was milking about 
his boyhood ambition to be a tow boy, work out. I have lived in or near Newport three to one against the rest of us. Don 
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then looked for another "kindly” cow, but 
finally agreed to "finish off” a cow for Joe, 
who "had his head in her ribs and was 
keeping her reasonably quiet, even though 
the cow was standing diagonally in the 
stall.” Oblivious to the necessity of put¬ 
ting his head against the cow's ribs, Don 
found she didn’t like her diagonal position, 
his ministrations, or the unusual excite¬ 
ment. “In fact,” according to Don, “she 
didn’t like anything at all!" 

"As I sat there pulling and yanking, 
with a pail between my knees half full of 
milk, this recalcitrant and unfiriendly ani¬ 
mal lifted her right leg and stepped across 
my lap. (I am grateful she didn’t step into 
my lap.) She knocked the bucket out from 
in between ray knees and laid me flat in the 
gutter. The kids all came running to see 
whether I were dead, and I might as well 
have been, because I was covered with milk 
from head to foot in front and was lying 
full length in you-know-what behind. My 
pants and shirt, face and hair, eyes and ears 
were full of milk. The less said about the 
mess behind, the better.” 

Staggering back to the house, he encoun¬ 
tered I^is, Sr., and abjectly said he was in 
bad again and that he needed a bath. "She 
wanted to be sympathetic,” Don continues, 
"but naturally had to show some sense of 
humor, with uncontrolled laughter, before 
finally saying: ’Why you know there isn’t 
any water in the house, let alone hot 
water, because the pump is off.' When I in¬ 
sisted she do something, she said she had a 
tiny bit of lukewarm water in the stove 
receptacle and so soaked a towel in it and 
gave it to me to wipe myself off as best I 
could. So I gingerly removed one piece of 
apparel after another and swabbed around 
with this wet end of a towel, feeling very 
humiliated and somewhat bitter on life in 
general. 

“The milking was ultimately finished 
with the help of a neighbor lady, and the 
cans were put in the cooler with nothing to 
cool ’em. Since the power company could 
guarantee no time when service would be 
resumed, everyone went to bed wondering 
whether the milk would be spoiled by 
morning — as a matter of fact, one can was 
rejected by the dairymen’s league which 
could have been saved if we had known 
that the power was restored by midnight. 
But by that time we were all asleep, recov¬ 
ering from our distress, and no one knew 
enough to get up and turn on the cooler!” 

Here are three address changes from the 
Alumni Office: Harry E. Lake, I, Palestine 
District, Newton, Conn.; Chester T. 
Morey, II, 53 Benton Road, Belmont 78, 
Mass.; and Col. Laurence Watts, I, Quar¬ 
ters No. 40, Holabird Signal Depot, Balti¬ 
more 19, Md. Oh yes, the Roy MaePhersons 
have moved into their new home at 80 
Warren Road, Framingham — just across 
the street. 

Make your plans now to join the ’ ’Take 
Me Back To Tech” movement for Alumni 
Day. See you then, classmates! — Or¬ 
ville B. CIenison, Secretary, Chamber of 
Commerce, Gardner, Mass. John A. Herl- 
iHY, Astistant Secretary, 588 Riverside Ave¬ 
nue, Medford 55, Mass. 

1913 

So far, out of 15 expressions on where to 
hold our 35th reunion, five are for the Cape 
or North Shore, six for Boston, and four are 


neutral. Dave Nason, XIV, wants it near 
the water by all means, but nearer a bar. 
He feels a'Speech coming on. 

Through the kindness of A1 Townsend, 
II, we have the following from Lubrication, 
the Texas Company’s technical magazine: 
’’Allen F. Brewer, III, the present editor 
(in reality editor-in-chief) of ’Lubrication,’ 
has held that post since July, 1922. His able 
service tO' this publication thus spans all 
but a year of a quarter-century. The well- 
ordered and well-written pages of ’Lubrica¬ 
tion' itself each month are the highest tes¬ 
timonial to his capabilities, talents, and 
enthusiasm for his work, to which he has 
brought an interesting background of train¬ 
ing and experience. Many of the articles are 
prepared by him; others are prepared by 
experts in their respective fields, in order to 
give the reader the most authoritative in¬ 
formation on the theory and application of 
petroleum fuels and lubricants. Allen 
Brewer was graduated from . . . Tech¬ 
nology, Class of 1913, in Mining and Metal¬ 
lurgy. He then worked with the New Jer¬ 
sey State Board of Public Utility Commis¬ 
sioners as inspector and evaluator of power 
plants and utility properties until 1917; and 
joined the American International Ship¬ 
building Corporation just before this coun¬ 
try entered World War I. Early in 1918, 
Mr. Brewer enlisted in the U.S. Navy and 
was promptly detailed to the United States 
Navy Steam Engineering School at Stevens 
Institute of Technology, from which he 
was commissioned with the rank of En¬ 
sign. He served on active sea duty in Euro¬ 
pean waters. From the Navy, Mr. Brewer 
came to the Texas Company in June, 1919, 
as Fuel Oil Engineer with the Export De¬ 
partment. A year later he was transferred 
to the Refining Department and assigned to 
Port Arthur, Texas, where he subse¬ 
quently became Plant Lubrication Engi¬ 
neer. 

“In July, 1922, as a member of the Sales 
Department, he was brought to New York 
and took over the editorship of ’Lubrica¬ 
tion.’ His present status with the Texas 
Company, which he has held since 1928, is 
Technologist (Engineering) with the Tech¬ 
nical and Research Division of the Refining 
Department. 'Who’s Who in Engineering’ 
lists Allen Brewer as a member of the 
American Society of Refrigeration Engi¬ 
neers, and Association of Iron and Steel fii- 
gineers. He is also a member of the Ameri¬ 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers, the 
American Society of Lubrication Engineers 
and is a licensed engineer in the States of 
New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 
For many years he held a marine engineer’s 
license. His by-line has appeared over many 
articles and papers on various aspects of 
lubrication which have been printed in a 
wide list of trade and tecrmical pub-, 
lications.” 

The sons of Jim Russell, II, recently out 
of the Navy, have gone into the boiler 
business with their father. They are both 
graduates of the University of New Hamp¬ 
shire, without engineering background, 
and are considering taking courses at the 
Lowell Institute, of which A1 Townsend is 
the head. Karl Briel, I, has finished his 
work with the Division of Industrial G>- 
operation, at the Institute and was plan- 
mng to go into the consulting business, 
industrial methods and efficiency. Karl’s 
son came out of the Army as a captain and 


is trying to enter M.I.T. A1 says that he 
saw Jack Farwell, II, in January. Jack was 
the same as ever and full of plans for expan¬ 
sion at Sperry Products. Jack says that Ken 
Hamilton, II, was back with the Faber 
Pencil G>mpany, in Brooklyn, where he 
had a lot to do with the recent develop¬ 
ments of the bail-point pen. The daughter 
of Steve Braude, X, was married in Boston 
on last November 30, to Joseph M. Edin¬ 
burg. Dorothy is the apple of Steve’s eye. 
Arthur E. Hirst, V, published in the Janu¬ 
ary issue of Cotton an article on braided 
fabric manufacture, based on observations 
at the Heywood Narrow Fabric Company 
in Fall River. Arthur is a technician, with 
the Standard Chemical Products Company, 
and his article, somewhat in my line of 
work, impressed me. 

Bill Ready, VI, wrote as follows: “You 
know that very soon we are going to have 
another reunion. Mac is getting lined up 
for the first blast. He tells me that now he 
has enough money in the treasury to start 
the ball rolling. It doesn’t seem like 10 
years since that last reunion of ours, and 
believe me, plenty of water has gone over 
the dam. That five years of war went like a 
flash. We were truly servants of the Army 
and Navy, and especially the Navy. In fact, 
our work will not be completed with the 
Navy until April of this year. During this 
period, I went to just one place — Wash¬ 
ington. I think it would have been better if 
I had established another home in that 
city, as I spent as much time down there as 
in Boston. It is very refreshing to be able to 
see a little of the rest of the country. Our 
whole gang is home now out of the Army, 
and they have finally found their own 
homes. Christmas of 1945 was the grandest 
we ever had. Bill got in Christmas morn¬ 
ing at 1:30 A.M. from the South Pacific, and 
you can imagine our feelings. During the 
greatest ixirtion of 1946, we had 14 in the 
house. Things are less crowded now, and 
everybody is getting reasonably back to 
normal.” Colonel Ed Gere, I, has mov^ 
from Horseheads, N.Y., to La Jolla, Calif. 
Ed is a career soldier. 

We have some interesting bits, among 
the early replies to our annual letter. From 
Clarence Berry, VI: "I may really be 
tempted to attend the 35th anniversary 
next year. I think I should prefer Boston, 
however. I can hardly wait for the boating 
season to begin again. I live on the Severn 
River near Annapolis, and my hobby is be¬ 
ing on the water, where I have a lot of fun 
playing around with my Matthews cruiser. 
Last year I was commander of the An¬ 
napolis Power Squadron, which is a local 
unit of the Uniten States Power Squadron. 

I should certainly like to see you some¬ 
time.” From Harold Hopkins, IV; "I have 
been doing quite a lot of flying, piloting 
my own private plane. California (Los An¬ 
geles Chamber of Commerce, take notice) is 
a wonderful state to motor over, but to 
fly! — words fail me. A short hop I made 
the other day from Palm Springs to Death 
Valley was the most thrilling trip I have 
ever taken. The clear, perfect day enabled 
me to see the lowest and highest points in 
the country all at once. I am president of 
the Flying Farmers of California — an in¬ 
teresting job at this time, while legislature 
is in session at Sacramento.” From Hilding 
Carlson, VI: “Although I shall probably 
be on the West Coast in June, I think the 
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idea of a reunion at the Cape is good. I hope 
you can hold the reunion in the latter part 
of the month so that I might make it. I 
haven't much exciting news about myself. 
I'm plugging along as usual but have been 
doing considerable work for the Boston 
Rotary Club, on foreign relief. I have man¬ 
aged to talk our members into parting 
with about $6,000 for this worthy cause. It 
was good hearing from you, ana I hope I 
shall be able to make it.” 

From Howard Currier, II: “Although 
June, 1948, seems a long way off, I suppose 
it is not too soon to begin making plans 
and perhaps taking some sort of vote. Per¬ 
sonally, as one of those who would be 
coming from quite a distance, if things at 
that time happen so I can attend, it seems 
to me that we could enjoy a get-together 
right there in Boston as well as anywhere 
else. As to ideas in general, I hope that the 
committee on arrangements will not lay 
too much stress on any outdoor sport or 
golf tournament type of affair. I should ap¬ 
preciate fully as much the mere opportu¬ 
nity to see old friends again and talk over 
the good old days which ended in June, 
1913. As for news of myself, there is more 
than usual. After 17 years with the Olds- 
mobile Division of the General Motors 
Corporation, in various chassis engineering 
and experimental engineering capacities, I 
ulled out last August and joined the New 
ord Motor Company organization, having 
been made chief engineer of the Ford De¬ 
partment. So I am now living in Dearborn 
instead of Lansing, which meant two real- 
estate transactions, and in general that we 
are enjoying a complete change." From 
Bob Portal, VI, who publishes an automo¬ 
bile trade list: “As the Cape is one of my 
favorite spots, I should enjoy a reunion 
there very much. However, I will abide by 
the wish of the majority. I’m still in the 
same business, and it has been rushing 
since we have begun to get some new cars. 
Because of the dear landlord in Boston, we 
were practically forced to buy a building on 
Beacon Street and feel really quite happy 
about the whole thing." 

Rhys North, IV, is senior architect at 
the Norfolk Naval Shipyard and boasts of 
four grandchildren. He writes as follows: 
“At the present moment, I don’t see how I 
can make the reunion. My last experience 
of a reunion at Wesleyan University (which 
I attended for two years before I went to 
Tech) was that the boys all seemed like 
strangers to me. My old roommate had 
white hair as a result of his scramble for 
money, and the crowd tried to drink its 
disappointment away. Remember, I was 
art Mitor of 'Technique'? I am still chasing 
the athletic values, with enough money to 
get along. I hope each will have a good 
time in his own way." I can assure Rhys 
that his fine art work in 1913 Technique is 
not forgotten and that we won’t seem like 
strangers if he will only come to our re¬ 
union. Jerry Lane, V, definitely reunion- 
minded, said: “I am very much in favor of 
having our 35th reunion on the Cape. I 
still remember the good time we had at our 
15th at the Chatham Bars Inn and think it 
would be well to try a repetition of that 
good time. I have not written you any¬ 
thing about myself in a long time and will 
now try to tell you a few facts. My only 
child being a girl, I haven’t been able to 
use M.I.T. for educational purposes in my 


family. However, I have a grandson, who 
is three years old; so in about 15 years from 
now, I am sure I shall have a descendant at 
the Institute. On the first of January, I was 
appointed assistant manager of the Kodak 
Park Works of the Eastman Kodak Com¬ 
pany. This is the largest plant of the com¬ 
pany and the one where all the film, paper, 
and photographic chemicals are manufac¬ 
tured. I find I am kept quite busy and do 
not get away much so as to run into my 
classmates, but I hope that if any of them 
are in Rochester they will stop in to see 
me." 

George Bakeman, XI, is back in this 
country, and writes under the letterhead of 
the Medical College of Virginia at Rich¬ 
mond: "It is hard to believe that we are 
approaching a 35th, but if you say so, it 
must be true. In the past, I have always 
been out of the country when we have 
staged an important reunion, but I hope 
for better luck in '48, as I seem to be fairly 
permanently settled in the States. I’ve been 
back here now since the Germans drove us 
out of Paris in 1940, except for last year, 
when I returned to France for a while on a 
civilian relief job. As far as I can say now, 
the reunion might as well be near Boston 
as anywhere." H. Kenneth Franzheim, IV, 
deep in the heart of Texas, finds it impos¬ 
sible to attend our 35th. Ken is practicing 
architecture in Houston and would be glad 
to see any of us who may be there. Ben 
Munch, II, is making automobile and spe¬ 
cial forgings at Plantsville. Conn., and 
hopes to come to Boston in June, 1948. A1 
Katz, XI, is bearing up under ‘ 'the grind of 
keeping business moving in the face of raw 
material shortages.” Yes, Al, you and 
many others. 

The United States Steel Corporation re¬ 
leased the following statement on February 
1: “Joseph J. Strachan has been appointed 
general staff manager of sales for the 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation, it was 
announced today by Thomas J. Hilliard, 
vice-president in charge of sales of this 
United States Steel subsidiary. A native of 
Wilmington, Del., Mr. Strachan was 
graduated from Technology in 1913. Before 
World War I, in which he served in the 
Navy, he was engaged in railroad and in¬ 
dustrial design and construction work 
with Westinghouse, Church, Kerr and 
Company. From the time he left the serv¬ 
ice, until he joined Carnegie-Illinois in 
1940, Mr. Strachan was engaged in the 
manufacture of chemical products with the 
General Chemical Company and Con- 
goleum-Nairn, Inc., except for an interim 
of five years as industrial and financial con¬ 
sultant with Sanderson and Porter. Mr. 
Strachan came to Carnegie-Illinois from 
Congoleum-Nairn as assistant to the chief 
engineer. A year later he was made as¬ 
sistant to the president, the position he 
held at the time of his present appoint¬ 
ment.” Joe, himself, pame across with a 
newsy letter: "It is so long since we have 
exchanged letters that I welcome even the 
form letter of February 11 — not that the 
pot would be calling the kettle black, by 
any chance. As to the June, 1948, reunion, 
it is my belief that it should be held outside 
the city — whether on the Cape or the 
North Shore or elsewhere is, I believe, im¬ 
material. The point is that our classmates 
have attained an age at which urban 
pleasures (?) should have begun to pall on 
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them. No doubt Bill Mattson and Bill 
Ready, together with you and Joe MacKin¬ 
non, will make eminently satisfactory ar¬ 
rangements, wherever it is decided to hold 
the affair. The steel business, particularly 
during the war, has generally confined my 
activities to the vicinity of Pittsburgh and 
Chicago. On my occasional visits to New 
York, however, I have visited with Jack 
Coe, Larry Hart, and Ralph Rankin. As 
you will see from the attached notice, the 
odds are that I shall hereafter spend more 
of my time on or near the sales firing line — 
and who knows, I might even visit our 
Boston office occasionally. My son Dick, 
at 26, is in Canada studying for the priest¬ 
hood. Peter, at 16, has another year to 
finish at the Gunnery School in Connec¬ 
ticut, and Hugh, at 13, has four years more 
of Shady Side Academy ahead of him. 
Molly is in good health except for a touch 
of arthritis, with a bursitic shoulder 
thrown in for good measure. I am still pur¬ 
suing my quest for a satisfactory degree of 
golfing skill and in general continue dis¬ 
gustingly healthy. Hoping you and yours 
are the same, Fred." 

Frances Stern, V, wrote from the depart¬ 
ment of nutrition in Tufts Medical School, 
as follows: "Enclosed find one dollar as my 
dues, and I shall be very happy to add to 
this if necessary for the reunion. I am sorry, 
however, that I cannot attend on account 
of physical difficulties. I keep closely in 
touch with Technology interests, not only 
through the Alumni Association but also 
the M.I.T. Women’s Association. You will 
be interested to know that one of your 
Class has 'arrived.' By that I mean that I 
am now in 'Who’s Who.’ The food clinic 
at the Boston Dispensary, which shows the 
marked influence of Mrs. Ellen H. Richards 
'73 and Professor Sedgwick, has been 
named the Frances Stern Food Clinic by the 
trustees of the Boston Dispensary. It is now 
29 years old. This last summer, Lippincott 
Company published my latest book, Dia- 
hetic Care in Pictures, and it has gone into a 
second printing. Applied Dietetics, which is 
published by Williams and Wilkins, in 
Baltimore, Md., has also gone into a second 
edition. Until the time when Professor 
Clair E. Turner'17 retired from the In¬ 
stitute, and there were no longer any 
courses in health education, we had stu¬ 
dents in that department from Technology. 
Now, we often have special students who 
are working with Professor Robert Harris 
'28 of the Department of Food Technology. 
I wish you men who remember Mrs. 
Richards in your courses in sanitary chem¬ 
istry would some time remember her in 

. your writings or meetings, for the science 
of nutrition — about which she cared so 
much, and in which she was a pioneer —• 
has now become of vital interest to men 
and women in all fields of public health. 
Always with happy remembrances of my 
associations with the boys of the Class of 
1913. . . .” I am sorry that Frances cannot 
be with us next year and congratulate her 
on accession to "Who’s Who in America.” 
— Frederick D. Murdock, Secretary, Mur¬ 
dock Webbing Company, Box 788, Paw¬ 
tucket, R.I. 

1914 

Many of us had the pleasure of seeing a 
most lifelike picture of Ray Dinsmore in 
the newspapers around the country on 
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March 13. Ray is shown in a large adver¬ 
tisement of the Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Company, showing the world’s first nylon 
automobile tire to Chairman Litchfield and 
President Thomas of that Company. Class¬ 
mates who know Ray probably got quite a 
chuckle out of the picture. The expression 
on the faces of the people, including Ray 
himself, indicates that Ray had told one of 
his inimitable stories directly before the 
picture was taken. 

While in New York recently, your Secre¬ 
tary had luncheon with Ross Dickson, 
principally to discuss the Alumni Fund. 
Once again the Class has backed up Ross 
and, in spite of the loss of several members, 
has met its quota both in numbers and dol¬ 
lars. As the Institute, in common with 
educational institutions in general, is hard 
pressed during this immediate postwar 
period, these funds, which are used for 
capital purposes, are needed now more than 
ever before. 

Alden Waitt has called your Secretary’s 
attention several times to the fact that an 
undue amount of publicity has been given 
him in these notes. This comes about from 
Alden’s activities. Your Secretary, how¬ 
ever, cannot refrain from quoting the head¬ 
lines which appeared recently, because 
they are entirely out of line with the other 
activities that have been reported regarding 
Alden in these columns. The headline 
reads: ’’General Waitt to Lead Parade May 
30 — To Preside Over Dedication of New 
’Victory Playground.” 

Remember, Alumni Day at Cambridge is 
Saturday, June 14. — Harold B. Rich¬ 
mond, Secretary, 275 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Cambridge 39, Mass. Charles P. Fiske, 
Assistant Secretary, 1775 Broadway, New 
York 19, N. Y. 

1915 

Although our final score in last year’s 
Alumni Fund is not yet available, I urge 
you to send your check promptly for this 
year. Keep 1915 over the top. 

Here’s a delayed Christmas card from 
Norman Doane, Charlotte, N.C.: ’’Please 
accMt my belated congratulations on be¬ 
half of yourself and Mrs. Mack (whom I 
hope to meet some day) ... I was in Bos¬ 
ton for a day or two the week our reunion 
was held. But I could not stay over the 
week end for the big affair. I had the family 
along, and we had to get back to head¬ 
quarters. ... I saw Leicester Hamilton 
at the Institute and looked around a bit. I 
took my wife and daughter to Durgin- 
Park’s for steak, and then to the Pops. It 
seemed like old times! Yes, I vote for re¬ 
union as often as every other year at least. 
Five years is too infrequent for such cele¬ 
brations, considering that we have all 
passed the half-century mark.” 

Ben Neal feels as I do with the wish we 
could get together oftener: ”It was nice to 
know that you thought of me on Valen¬ 
tine’s Day; and we, too, thoroughly en¬ 
joyed the afternoon we spent together in 
Boston. I only wish that it could be a half- 
dozen afternoons — our trouble is that it’s 
too long between drinks.” 

Jim Tobey followed up his good letter 
with a Boston visit. His overseas hitch of 
32 months left the old Colonel none the 
worse for Army wear and tear. Jim enter¬ 
tained us at lunch with some tales of his 
colorful and exciting experiences. We later 


visited Bill Campbell at M.I.T., and he and 
Jim had a lot in common to discuss, with 
their interest in foods. Bill, charming as 
ever, interspersed some new stories for a 
few laughs. Jim writes: ’’Having been 
struggling with my federal income tax for 
several days, I need to do something more 

leasant and relaxing, so will write to you. 

trust that you have now more or less re¬ 
covered from the stresses and strains at¬ 
tendant upon the recent nuptials. . . . 
Last Monday I became a grandfather once 
again; my son’s wife had a boy, James 
Richard, born in United Hospital in Port 
Chester. Their daughter, Cathleen, is now 
about 15 months old. One or both may be a 
candidate for M.I.T. . . . Since February 
17, I have been doing two radio programs 
and soon may have a third. In addition to 
my Yankee morning broadcast, to which 
your spouse has indubitably listened and 
been edified, I now have the ’Ask Dr. 
Tobey’ program over WOR in New York 
every afternoon at four. . . . Except for 
the acquisition of a new Buick, that is the 
news. ... I expect to be in Boston on 
March 17 and if possible will telephone 
you. Let me know when you come down 
this way, as I hope to see you and entertain 
you.” 

In New York, I had a pleasant visit with 
Tower Piza, a delightful host. After his 
exciting war years in England, he has set¬ 
tled down to architecture. I was unable to 
learn the extent of any of his other ac¬ 
tivities.— Our congratulations and best 
wishes on another class daughter’s wed¬ 
ding. Joe Livermore’s daughter, June, was 
married to Harold Bishop Reid, Jr., on 
January 25 at Dover, N.H. A long, happy 
wedded life to the young people! 

I’m sure you’ll all join me in being 
pleased and relieved to know from San 
Willis’s fine letter that he has recovered so 
completely from his recent thrombosis at¬ 
tack: ”I have been on the job every day 
except for a few in which the flu laid me 
low; so I shouldn’t complain. It is true 
that, for the first three weeks, I was mighty 
glad when Saturday rolled around, but for 
the past three weeks I have felt stronger 
each week, and the doctor appears to be 
well pleased with my progress. He still 
maintains that it will be a full year, or next 
October, before I shall be really myself 
again, but I can wait for that so long as I 
know that the improvement is steady. My 
work is progressing, and I have high hopes 
that it will be far enough advanced by June 
15 so that I can take a three months’ leave 
of absence, as the doctor strongly recom¬ 
mends, and complete the cure in Maine and 
Massachusetts. There are still a lot of 
‘if’s’, but I do have hopes. That would 
also enable me to lay a few pipes against 
the time when I can turn over the develop¬ 
ment work here to someone else and return 
to the East for good. 

’’From all accounts, you have been hav¬ 
ing some pretty rugged weather back East. 
At least. Peg wrote that for several days 
they were practically marooned. We were 
not much better off except for the snow; 
we had little of that, but we did have a 
long spell of cold, disagreeable weather 
which kept me pretty well housebound. It 
was great seeing you both while we were 
at Peg’s, and I only regret we could not 
have repeated during our stay here. Let’s 
make it a date for next summer, anyway. 


Perhaps Frances and you can come down to 
Maine over a week end when you have 
business in the direction of Portland. . . . 
Anne joins me in wishing you both the 
best of everything with the further hope 
that we may get together again in the near 
future.” 

Material and letters for our monthly 
notes column are running low, if not com¬ 
pletely running out. What do you say to a 
few letters about yourselves, especially you 
chaps who did war work? It’s all over now 
— you can tell about it, and your class¬ 
mates will be interested to know what you 
did. Send your Alumni Fund check, shower 
down those letters, and you’ll ’’help 
Azel” immensely. All the best! — Azel 
W. Mack, Secretary, 40 St. Paul Street, 
Brookline 46, Mass. 

1916 

Last month it was our sad duty to record 
the death of Burkett D. Newton of South 
Pasadena, Calif. We recently received the 
following letter from Mrs. Newton: 
’’Thank you for your kind letter. I am very 
appreciative of your sympathy upon hear¬ 
ing of Burkett’s death. I am not sure how 
full an account I should send of his activi¬ 
ties, but perhaps from this record you can 
select what you need: After receiving a 
B.A. from Yale in 1914, he attended Tech¬ 
nology and Harvard. He was associated 
with the Pacific Gas and Electric Company 
at the hydroelectric station in Oroville, 
Calif. He then worked as an electrical en¬ 
gineer with the American Gas and Electric 
Company in Canton, Ohio. He was secre¬ 
tary to the manager of the Mahoning and 
Shenango Railway and Light Company in 
Youngstown ana vice-president of the 
Magnetic Signal Company in Los Angeles. 
He was also a board member of the Farmers 
and Merchants National Bank and the 
Southern California Building and Loan 
Association. During World War II he was 
commissioned a captain in the Army Air 
Forces, and after his course at Officers 
Training School, he was stationed at the 
De Soto-Warren plant of the Chrysler Cor¬ 
poration. He was discharged in May of 
1945.” Burkett’s widow, Edith Capron 
Newton, whom he married in 1919, is now 
living at 1212 Milan Avenue, South Pasa¬ 
dena, Calif. 

Clint Carpenter sent us the following 
splendid letter: ”I was delighted to hear 
from you, and I find the notes particularly- 
interesting. When I read Frank Hastie’s 
letter, I was reminded of a wedding I at¬ 
tended several months ago. I discovered 
later that Frank also attended, but we 
either did not see, or failed to recognize, 
each other. I was very sorry that I did not 
have the pleasure of talking to him. I have 
been in the same business ever since leaving 
the service after World War I [the Carpen¬ 
ter Construction Company, engineers and 
contractors. Bank of Commerce Building, 
Norfolk, Va.], and have made my home here 
since that time. This period of reconversion 
has been a little dull, but we have managed 
to keep fairly busy, and the prospect is that 
there should be considerable activity in the 
construction field over the next few years. 
As you know, we specialize in heavy con¬ 
struction, including bridges, foundations, 
and marine terminals and industrial build¬ 
ings. For the past several years, we have 
lived at Virginia Beach, only 20 miles from 
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Norfolk. My daughter, Sylvia, who is 19, 
is now at Finch College in New York, and 
my son, Jerry, who is 15, is at Woodberry 
Forest (Preparatory) School in Woodberry 
Forest, Va. I am not sure yet whether he 
will want to follow engineering or not and 
hence I am not certain whether or not he 
will become an M.I.T. man. My principal 
hobby is sailing, and, since the other mem¬ 
bers of my family also like anything that 
has to do with the water or boats, it works 
out pretty well. I have a Sewanhaka 
Schooner, which we brought down from 
Fairhaven, Mass., some years ago, and we 
have a great deal of pleasure with her, 
keeping her usually in Chesapeake Bay. 
My wife, Phyllis, who has returned from a 
few weeks in Florida and Nassau, insists 
that I take the boat to Nassau next winter: 
so far I have not committed myself too 
definitely.” 

A note from Tom Holden’s secretary at 
the F. W. Dodge Corptwation infcwms us 
that Tom is on a transcontinental speaking 
tour and not due to return until the middle 
of March. We are anticipating an interest¬ 
ing account of his trip for the next issue. 

Our President, Bill Farthing, forwarded 
some interesting observations: "I have 
been thinking that we should have some 
sort of a class gathering here locally (Bill 
is at 10 East 40th Street, New York) but 
have been rather involved these last three 
months. I have made three trips to El Paso 
and Houston on business and on one trip in 
November went to Old Mexico for 10 days 
and had some excellent deer shooting. 
Lately I returned from a short trip, during 
which I took off enough time to stop in 
West Texas to kill a fine, fat gobbler. I had 
no duck shooting at all this year. Besides 
my usual real estate activities, I am having 
much fun with a large natural gas pipe¬ 
line development from New Mexico and 
West Texas to southern California.” 

Bill enclosed with his letter a copy of 
Dick Berger's brochure on Cancer — Froh^ 
able Causes and Prevention. Dick has worked 
as a research chemisr and experimenter for 
the late Thomas A. Edison and the Colum¬ 
bia Phonograph Company, and for the past 
15 years he has spent considerable time in 
cancer research in his home laboratory at 
Bridgeport, Conn. He has published ar¬ 
ticles in Mechanix Illustrated and Con¬ 
sumers' Direst. Dick’s article is ”to stimu¬ 
late thought and concerted action to over¬ 
come this obnoxious killer.” His belief is 
’’that the incidence of practically all can¬ 
cer is due primarily to the cumulative ef¬ 
fect during lifetime of contact with various 
carcinogens — not just one cancer-causing 
irritant but the sum total of all — which 
result from the incomplete burning of coals, 
manufactured gases, oils, woods, tobaccos, 
and other combustibles which are breathed 
into the human system, eaten with -our 
food, and deposited externally on exposed 
parts of the human body.” Cancers found 
internally are classified as ’’internal tar 
cancers” caused by accumulated irritants of 
the tar family composition. It is Dick’s 
conviction that publicitjr of the facts 
known about carcinogenic irritants will 
eventually bring about the prevention of 
cancer. It is a noble endeavor which he has 
undertaken, and we should not only con¬ 
gratulate and encourage him in his work 
but also bring this pamphlet to the atten¬ 
tion of others. 


A March 10th letter from Wes Blank 
gives this data: “It had been my intention 
to be present at the reunion, but I could not 
on account of business. I have now left the 
government agency work and am con¬ 
nected with the Byrne Organization at 
2607 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, as 
their chief engineer. This company was 
quite prominent in war work as one of the 
eight chief engineering contractors in the 
construction of the Pacific naval air bases. 
They are now aaively engaged in very ex¬ 
tensive veteran housing projects running 
into many million dollars. My home is in 
Chevy Chase, and the correct address is 
4705 Drummond Avenue. My family con¬ 
sists of a daughter, now at Sullins College, 
and my son, at Norwich University in Ver¬ 
mont. My son is married to a girl from 
Lowell. I hope to be up in New England 
this summer, and if possible will drop in.” 

Dick Rowlett of the Brown Bridge Mills, 
Inc., of Troy, Ohio, writes as follows: ”I 
am sorry to be so remiss about answering 
your request for up-to-date news on me and 
mine. The fact is. I’ve been up to my neck 
in plans for getting one of my daughters 
married. It’s no joke, son. To begin with, 
I was invited back into the Army in 1942 
and held down the soft (?) job of executive 
and control officer at the Springfield Ar¬ 
mory. They called me major then, but I got 
over it. I was separated from the service in 
August, 1945, and came out here as sales 
manager of this outfit. 

■ ‘If you have never been out here, you 
should see this neck of the woods before 
you die. It is really pretty fine country, al¬ 
though my wife does not agree. She is 
enough of a Yankee to miss the rocky hills 
and streams of good old New England. So 
do I for that matter. I miss the opportunity 
to get to good trout water in an hour or 
so. Out here there is no fishing, although 
the crowd I’m associated with seem to 
spend most of their time down in the Gulf, 
Bimini, and such places, when they aren’t 
out in the Dakotas or in Canada. However, 
a job is a job, particularly when it is a 
good one. 

’’The housing situation is really tough. 
We are living in a furnished rented house 
temporarily. Anything offered for sale is 
unduly high-priced, and building is not for 
me yet. As far as my family is concerned, I 
have three offspring. My son, Tom, got his 
wings as a pursuit pilot but did not get 
overseas. He got out of the service in 
Cktober, 1945, and came out to Miami Uni¬ 
versity in Oxford, Ohio. He’s 21 and finish¬ 
ing his sophomore year. Incidentally, he is 
pigged Delt, as his old man was. Miami 
IS a good little college and in a beautiful, 
typically college, town. My daughter 
Caroline is 19 and was a sophomore at 
Wheelock in Boston but met her fate out 
here last summer, and after a terrific strug¬ 
gle, I lost, and she is to be married in 
Springfield, Mass., on April 3. We’ll all be 
over there for the event, although as I 
shall be at the paper convention in New 
York the several days before, I may be 
more or less non compos. My daughter 
Jane, 15, is a sophomore in high school 
here, and judging by the looks of things, I 
may have trouble keeping her out of some 
young man’s clutches much longer, as she 
slays them. 

”I have such fond memories of the 25th 
reunion that I was sorry to miss the 30th, 


but being somewhat new out here and hav¬ 
ing just brought my family out, I could not 
well get away. I hope to make the next 
one — the 35th, or any that comes along 
in the meantime. I hope you’ll excuse my 
typing, but my writing is worse; my secre¬ 
tary is out with the ’flu,’ and I am catch¬ 
ing up on some personal chores. This is one 
I really enjoy, although I’d rather be sit¬ 
ting with you in some quiet spot, nibbling 
on a bottle of good Ola Fitzgerald or Old 
Harvester, or some other good bourbon. 
Since I came out here into the ’deep South,’ 
I have foresworn Scorch and drink bourbon 
and ’branch water.’ Brother, can they lap 
it up out here! It’s rugged going for an 
effete Easterner, but I’ll make it.” 

We engineers have often undertaken re¬ 
construction jobs, but the reconstruction of 
the four books of the New Testament was 
left for Rusty White. A recent clipping 
from a Boston paper is headlined, “Boston 
Engineer Compiles One Composite Gos¬ 
pel.” ’The article continues thus: "A Bos¬ 
ton engineer, whose hobby is Bible read¬ 
ing, reported today that he had streamlined 
into a single, chronological composite, the 
story of Jesus as told in the four Gospels, 
eliminating repetition. Russell Hubbard 
White publish^ at his own expense ’the 
combined Gospels of Matthew, Mark, 
Luke and John,' which he described as ‘one 
composite gospel presenting the complete 
life of Jesus as contained in the gospels of 
the authorized King James version.’ ” The 
article gives a r6sum6 of Rusty’s reasons 
for undertaking this project, one of which 
was the difficulty he had in reading the 
New Testament, which he said was “repe¬ 
titious — the same thing over and over.” 

“The verses are still word for word as 
they appear in the Holy Scripture,” he 
explains. ”I simply cut duplicate mate¬ 
rial.” The clipping goes on to say that 
Rusty is planning a coast-to-coast tour to 
acquaint church groups and dealers with 
his book. At the present time he is rear¬ 
ranging the entire Bible under six subject 
headings — history, staristics, law, doc¬ 
trine, prayer, and predictions. The com¬ 
plete Bible index is not expected to be 
finished until 1949. His ambition is to 
make this best seller “the best-read book.” 
We’ve been expecting to hear from Rusty 
with some inside information on his 
prospective trip, but to date the itinerary 
has not been forthcoming. I have my gold- 
embossed copy of his Bible and find that 
this first edition makes a nice addition to 
one’s library. 

A prompt reply from Jack Burbank (the 
same day, mirabile dktti) informs us that 
’ ’the general picture shows that my oldest 
boy, James C. Burbank, entered the Army 
as a volunteer from college. He came out as 
a private, having served during the Euro¬ 
pean campaigns and the occupation of 
Germany until March, 1946, when he was 
discharged under the point system. He is 
now in Portland, Maine, principally en¬ 
gaged in the development of a bottling 
business for a beverage known as ‘Squirt,’ 
for which his little company has the fran¬ 
chise for Cumberland and York counties. 
They actually began operations during the 
month of February this year, and it looks 
as if the undertaking would be a success. 
He is 24 years old. I have a daughter, 27, 
who is living at home with two children 
while her husband works in Boston and 
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tries to find a. place for them to live, which, 
as you know, is quite a problem these days, 
especially when children are involved. The 
youngest member of the family, John, who 
is just 18, is in his final year at Middlesex 
School, Concord, Mass. He has some hope 
of entering Dartmouth College this fall, 
but with admissions extremely rigid the 
prospect is not too encouraging. As for me, 
I am still doing business at the old stand — 
the Travelers Insurance Company. George 
Petit of our Class is associated with me in 
the engineering and inspection division of 
the Travelers. He lives at 18 Greenhurst 
Road, West Hartford, Conn. My home 
address is 20 Walbridge Road, West Hart¬ 
ford, where the latchstring is out for any 
classmate who may be passing through. 
This summer I shall spend a good part of 
my time at Blandford, Mass., a little town 
just 12 miles west of Westfield, Mass., 
which has the distinguishing feature of 
being 1,600 feet above sea level. Anyone 
driving through would certainly find a 
welcome. For identification, I shall be in 
one of Mr. Ripley's cottages.” 

Walter Littlefield forwards a welcome 
note, “Apparently it takes an ‘Electrical’ 
to spark the 1916 class notes. Pardon the 
atrocious pun, and accept my congratula¬ 
tions. I'm sorry I can provide no news. 
Real estate, motion picture theaters (by 
remote control), and security management 
keep me out of mischief and in a rut. Extra¬ 
curricular Roxbury Latin, a home for aged 
ladies, and old man’s golf account for all 
spare time. If any reader of The Review 
wishes to leam of an admirable way to 
reduce income taxes, my speech begins, 
'The Roxbury Latin School is starting on 
its fourth century.’ ” 

Paul Duff, M.D., so good at ministering 
to the needs of others, comes forward with 
this encouraging report: "You were very 
persuasive, but I feel that I and my life 
make very poor subjects for notes. In my 
idyllic surroundings, my bucolic existence 
is quietly spent in my two jobs of taking 
care of the sick and beating the daylights 
out of my 10 children. There is little time 
for anything else. My good health and 
girth are continually increasing. I hope 
yours are the same.” 

From the board of directors of the Metro¬ 
politan Life Insurance Company comes an 
announcement of the appointment of Wil¬ 
liam J. Barrett, formerly assistant vice- 
president in charge of the policyholders’ 
service bureau of the group division, to be 
third vice-president. Mr. Barrett, says the 
announcement, will continue to have 
supervision over that bureau and in addi¬ 
tion will have supervision over the pub¬ 
lication division.” A note from the newly 
elected vice-president reads as follows: “It 
was good to hear from you. I have to bring 
you up to date on my address, which is 19 
Wakeman Road, Darien. I have seen a great 
many individuals in conjunction with the 
work as honorary secretary. This has been 
quite enjoyable. I had a very pleasant visit 
at the Institute recently with two of these 
young men and their fathers. I was very 
much impressed with the fine public rela¬ 
tions aspects of the Institute. I commend 
such a visit to all.” 

We have but one issue left, and we should 
like to make it the best of the season. 
A little from each of you who have not 
yet been mentioned would make it that. 


Surely, you have something to say! Send it 
along. — Ralph A. Flbtchbr, Sicretary, 
Post Office Box 71, West Chelmsford, 
Mass. Harold F. Dodob, Assistant Secre¬ 
tary, Bell Telephone Laboratories, 463 
West Street, New York 14, N.Y. 

1918 

"Beating the bushes” is an expression 
which probably stems from an attempt to 
flush game where the co-operation of a bird 
dog is not available. Be that as it may, we 
had to beat the bushes for news this month 
and came up with two items. 

The Framingham, Mass., News says that 
Brigadier General C. F. Bowen has an¬ 
nounced the appointment of Colonel Ola 
A. Nelson of Natick, Mass., as executive 
officer of ground force instructors for the 
New Hampshire National Guard. The 
paper goes on to say that Nelson is a 
graduate of M.I.T., of Norwich Univer¬ 
sity, and that he served in World War 
II as commander of the 24th Army Anti¬ 
aircraft group with the Third Army in 
Europe. 

The other item has to do with the eleva¬ 
tion of John R. Markham to the rank of 
full professor, recognition which many of 
us feel he has deserved for a long time. — 
Grbtchbn a. Palmer, Secretary, The 
Thomas School, The Wilson Road, Roway- 
ton. Conn. 

1919 

Many of the Class have brought to the 
attention of your Secretary preliminary 
suggestions for the 30-year reunion which 
will be in June, 1949, or about two years 
hence. Your Secretary would appreciate 
receiving more ideas and suggestions for 
this reunion. By making our plans early, 
we should be able to increase our at¬ 
tendance and arrange a more enjoyable 
gathering of the Class. 

Ed Moody writes from Jungle Barracks, 
Hollis, N.H., as follows: "As business has 
taken almost everyone's time, clean up to 
the hilt, for the past year or so, I am able 
to report that I have seen or heard from 
only two 1919 men in the last 12 months. 
Bob Hackett came back to Hollis on ‘Wel¬ 
come Home Day,’ and I saw him on the 
town common for a few minutes. I have 
chatted with Holley Winkfield many 
times on the telephone, trying unsuccess¬ 
fully to buy a few motors from him. So 
about all I can report on is the happenings 
of my 50th year: Our daughter was gradu¬ 
ated from Stratford College, Danville, Va., 
and enters the University of New Hamp¬ 
shire; our son re-enlisted in the Navy for 
another two-year hitch; we celebrated our 
Silver Wedding anniversary; I did not take 
in the National Shriner’s convention at 
Los Angeles; I did not win, or even score, 
in the tournament at the Nashua Country 
Club; we spend all our leisure time in New 
Hampshire; I drew door prize at the Society 
of Automotive Engineers outing; we sold 
our home in Lynn and bought one in Ar¬ 
lington, Mass. That’s all. P.S. If you ever 
get to New Hampshire in the summer, drop 
in.” 

Joe Newell, giving the news about '19 
men in and around the Institute, writes as 
follows: "I believe I hold the class cham¬ 
pionship in being shot all to health with 
penicillin, but I’m willing to pass the 
honors along to anyone having more than 


25 X lO* units injected into his carcass in 
more than 504 shots. We won’t discuss the 
area of inoculation, but the target was 
pretty well localized in the only muscular 
area of adequate volume after I had lost 
about 30 pounds. When the treatment was 
completed, they advised me to ’go home, 
sit around, and take it easy.’ I’m still tak¬ 
ing things easy and am feeling fine. I have 
no classes this term but am keeping occu¬ 
pied as executive officer in the Aeronautical 
Engineering Department and as secretary 
of the Faculty. If I can keep clear of Strep 
viridans, and I should if my present feeling 
of good health means anything. I’ll get 
t^k to work before I get too fat and lazy. 
Jim Holt is running the budget for the 
aeronautical and mechanical departments; 
so I see him occasionally. He appears to 
keep in good health as do Svenson, Mira- 
belli, and some of the other '19 men around 
these parts.” 

Harold F. Marshall of Palmyra, N.J., 
dropped us the following note: "There is 
no news to report except my promotion to 
the rank of lieutenant colonel in the 
Reserve last October (not on active duty) 
and my promotion to grandfather last 
July — of one granddaughter.” S. J. Hayes 
writes, "Nothing special to report. A 
little more waistline, a little less hair.” 
William R. Osgood writes from Washing¬ 
ton, D.C., as follows: “Since last June I 
have been a structural consultant in the 
structural mechanics division of the David 
Taylor Model Basin of the United States 
Navy. I returned from a three months’ 
mission in Europe two months ago and am 
starting on a three weeks’ trip to the West. 
Join the Navy and see the world!” 

A card received from Mason S. Noyes, 
in Cincinnati, reads as follows: "There’s 
only one way to do it surely — that’s to 
do it now! I am at present called a research 
engineer in the research and development 
department of Tube Turns, Inc., at Louis¬ 
ville, Ky. I am still living in Cincinnati 
and room in Louisville during the week. 
As a result, American Airlines has dubbed 
me an 'air commuter,’ for I travel back to 
Cincinnati with them each Friday. I get a 
kick out of each trip! So far, I have not run 
into any Tech men in Louisville. Since the 
bunch in Cincinnati meet every once in 
‘so seldom,’ contacts there also are few.” 
W. C. Patterson (Archie Tech) has lately 
brought out an anthology of poetry under 
the title Tribute to Triumph, published by 
the Exposition Press at 1 Spruce Street, 
New York. Izzy Patterson sent his best 
regards. Edward E. Saunders has been 
promoted from the rank of commander to 
that of captain. 

Aubrey P. Ames’s new address is Apart¬ 
ment 401, 1860 Jackson Street, San Fran¬ 
cisco, Calif. Daniel H. Brown has moved 
from Lawrence, Mass., to 191 Bank Street, 
Lebanon, N.H. Huron Corthell’s address 
is 14 Walnut Avenue, Mill Valley, Calif. 
Edmund J. Flynn resides at 1033 Fourth 
Street, Palmerton, Pa. Major General Ed¬ 
mund W. Hill is now at Belgrade Lakes, 
Maine. Gustave Levy has moved from 
South Orange to 21 Wellesley Road, Maple¬ 
wood, N.J. — Eoobnb R. Smolby, Secre¬ 
tary, "The Lummus Company, 420 Lexing¬ 
ton Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. Alan G. 
Richards, Assistant Secretary, Dewey and 
Almy Chemical Company, 62 Whittemore 
Avenue, Cambridge 40, Mass. 
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1921 

It’s only a month to Alumni Day on 
June 14. The Class will meet at the Statler 
during the afternoon. 

John J. Winn, Jr., has been in Honolulu 
for more than a year as the vice-president 
and general manager of the Honolulu Gas 
Company Limited. Jack, who writes that 
he frequently sees Harry Field at Rotary 
Club meetings, becomes the fourth of the 
Honolulu contingent, which also includes 
Fred Kingman of the Civilian Production 
Administration and King-Chau Mui, the 
Chinese Consul General. Before the war, 
Jack was the commercial manager of the 
Portland Gas and Coke Company, and in 
1942 he joined the Corps of Engineers with 
the rank of major and served as contracting 
officer for the construction program in the 
Northwest. He saw action in the European 
theater as a lieutenant colonel and acting 
chief of the supply division, winning the 
Bronze Star. Hospitalized, he lost some 
75 pounds and was returned to this country 
with an assignment to the Office of the 
Chief of Engineers in Washington, until 
he resumed civilian status in October, 
1945. Back in Oregon, he was associated 
with the First National Bank of Portland 
as industrial analyst until his move to 
Hawaii. 

George A. Chutter, the first of our new 
secretarial committee to report for these 
columns, writes as follows: "I recently 
arrived in New Haven just in time to 
congratulate A. Royal Wood, Treasurer 
of the United Illuminating Company, on 
being a father for the fourth time. Sons 
George and Jonathan are resp^tively ten 
and hve years old, and Cynthia is eight. 
I had lunch with Ted Rose in Waterbury, 
which is always an interesting event be¬ 
cause he has so many novel ideas resulting 
from his varied contacts as a consulting 
engineer. I attended a meeting of the Tech¬ 
nology Club of Philadelphia as the guest of 
Ralph M. Shaw, Jr., President of the 
Pedrick Tool and Machine Company, and 
spent the night at his beautiful home in 
Overly, N.J. Ralph and Madeline have a 
charming 15-year old daughter, Mary. I 
ran into Ralph Gilbert in New York, 
where he handles underground plant en¬ 
gineering for the New York ’Telephone 
Company. Gilly has a son who promises to 
make good engineering material and a 
daughter who will doubtless some day be 
interesting to engineers.” Thanks, George. 
We are grateful for your help and hope the 
fine example will urge all those to whom 
we have painstakingly written cards and 
letters these many years to come forth with 
replies. For the record, George has added 
star reporting to his notable achievements 
in purveying the best in high-temperature 
furnace equipment from his own business, 
with offices at 30 Journal Square, Jersey 
City, N.J. 

Sumner Hayward is another of the early 
secretarial committee reporters on the job 
with the observation that his Ridgewood, 
N.J., neighbors, Mai and Connie Nelson 
Lees and son, Ned, went on a skiing trip 
to the Berkshires while he toiled with 
transmission studies at the Brooklyn of¬ 
fice of the New York Telephone Company. 
Ed Farrand, our Chicago reporter and 
general manager of the United Conveyor 
Corporation, is on the West Coast in 


search of news, which he promises to 
present in person on Alumni Day. 

Walter E. Church, secretarial committee¬ 
man and member of the architectural firm 
of Whitehouse, Church, Newberry and 
Roehr of Portland, Ore., says, in a prompt 
reply to our request, that Jack Winn is 
missed from local circles. Walt adds the 
following: ”A. Glenn Stanton is ndw 
serving as president of the Portland city 
planning commission. At the annual meet¬ 
ing of the Oregon chapter of the American 
Institute of Architects, Walter E. Church 
was elected president and Irving G. Smith 
made vice-president for the ensuing year.” 
Thanks a million, Walt, for keeping us 
posted on Course IV. 

Reporting from the national capital, 
Larry Conant says he has been visiting 
Army headquarters around the country and 
has missed recent local gatherings. Of his 
own activities in the Office of the Chief of 
Engineers, Larry says: ”We have been 
snowed under initiating a supervisory de¬ 
velopment program for all post engineer 
personnel in each of the six armies in this 
country. One aspect of this program is the 
human engineering which it injects into 
the post engineer’s approach to his job. 
On the home front, I have organized a 
group of dads in the neighborhood into a 
club for our small sons. I should be glad 
to send an outline of the program to any 
who are interested, but I warn them it’s a 
bit rough on the dads.” Larry’s address 
is 3063 Ordway Street, North West, 
Washington 8, D.C. 

For the Twin Cities, Winter Dean of 
Nicols, Dean and Gregg, in St. Paul, 
reports that he often sees Ivan C. Law¬ 
rence, who is director of personnel of the 
Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing 
Company. Ivan has three grown-up daugh¬ 
ters, ranging in age from 17 to 23. Miles 
M. Zoller, V'ice-president of Eagle-Picher 
Sales Company and Cincinnati news- 
gatherer, says that Lewis W. Moss, pre¬ 
viously reported out of the Army and 
located in Chicago, is back with the New 
York Central Railroad on a new assign¬ 
ment. 

Indianapolis is represented by Elliott G. 
Peabody, who says he was sorry to miss 
our 25th reunion and adds the following: 
”I was busy trying to settle my-family and 
recoup my fortune after a three-and-a-half- 
year trick with Military Science. I have re¬ 
turned to the Citizens Gas and Coke Utility 
as sales manager and am now a full-fledged 
member of the Gas House Gang. While 
absent from a session of the Indiana As¬ 
sociation of the M.I.T. last year, I was 
eleaed president, so let that be a warning 
to anyone not to miss an alumni meeting.” 

We wish we had the space to run the 
entire description of his territory of Colo¬ 
rado, Wyoming, and New Mexico which 
is vividly jxjrtrayed in a letter from Dana 
E. Kepner, hydraulic and sanitary engineer 
of Denver. From the appropriate address of 
1921 Blake Street, Kep writes as follows: 
’’Since 1933,1 have been plugging away as 
a manufacturer’s representative, handling 
water works, sewerage equipment and sup¬ 
plies. During past years, I started the 
Rocky Mountain section of the American 
Water Works Association and the Rocky 
Mountain Sewage Works Association, 
served as secretary, vice-president, and 
president of each, and am still helping to 


run the show for both organizations. I 
have been vice-president, president, and 
a director of the Colorado Society of En¬ 
gineers; secretary, vice-president, and presi¬ 
dent of the Colorado Engineering Council; 
chairman of the national committee on 
juniors of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers; and honorary director of the 
Denver Chamber of Commerce. 

”My hobby is photography, and lately 
I have gone into color work rather deeply. 
I have a portrait studio in my office build¬ 
ing and two excellent darkrooms for every¬ 
thing from black and white to color films 
and color prints. I am a member of the 
Denver Photographic Society, the Photo¬ 
graphic Society of America, the Royal 
Photographic Society of Great Britain, 
serving as president of the Denver section, 
and as chairman of the salon committee, 
of the Denver Council of Camera Clubs. 

”My family includes my Boston girl 
friend, who is now Mrs. Kepner, our 
daughter, Barbara, who is in her junior 
year at Colorado College, and son, Harri¬ 
son, who is a junior in high school. Al¬ 
though I am kept busy, I shall always 
have time to visit with any of the fellows 
who come through Denver.” 

From St. Louis, the director of purchases 
of the Lambert Pharmacal Company, Her¬ 
bert C. DeStaebler, sends this news; ’’Mrs. 
Alice Bronfenbrenner joined the Lambert 
force during the war and contributed ma¬ 
terially toward our winning five Army- 
Navy E’s. Her present outstanding ac¬ 
tivities center around our work on the 
newer antibiotics. Gene Weil is still vice¬ 
resident of G. S. Robins and Company 
ere in St. Louis.” Herb says his oldest 
boy. Herb, Jr., is doing a top-notch job 
as a freshman at the Institute. 

Speaking of sons of members of the 
Class now at Technology, our editorial 
apologies go to Freddie Adams and Bill 
Loesch for failure to include in last month’s 
list the names of Frederick W. Adams, Jr., 
and Robert C. Loesch. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry R. Kurth have an¬ 
nounced the marriage of their daughter, 
Anita, to Laddie Lee Wiechman on March 
16 in Cambridge. Chick, who is the new 
assistant superintendent of the production 
department of the Boston Edison and our 
class representative on the Alumni Council, 
really went to town and shipped us con¬ 
siderable data on local happenings. Jack 
Rule, head of the Section of Graphics at 
Technology, is receiving congratulations 
on having been elevated from the grade of 
associate professor to professor. As chair¬ 
man of the Committee on Assemblies, Jack 
is also given the credit for putting on an 
elaborate television show at the midwinter 
alumni meeting in Walker. Edwin T. Stef- 
fian, Boston architect, has changed his 
class affiliation and is duly welcomed to 
our midst. Dugald C. Jackson, Jr., has 
hung out his shingle as a consulting en¬ 
gineer in Boston. Murray Jones is power 
sales manager of the Boston Edison, and 
Henry Lane is the New England representa¬ 
tive for various electronic devices such as 
wire recorders and platter devices used by 
broadcasters. A1 Edson is the head of the 
Bedford Airport. Among those present at 
the February Alumni Council meeting 
were: Mel Jenney, Harry Rosenfield, Mur¬ 
ray Jones, Harry Goodman, Jack Rule, 
Harty Flemming, Chick Kurth, Josh 
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Crosby, Elly Adams, Fred Binns, Ed Dube, 
Fritz Ferdinand, Bob Haskel, Dugie Jack- 
son, Joe Kaufman, Herb Reinhard, Steve 
Seampos, Charlie Thornton, and Scripps 
Bootn. Chick's older boy, Malcolm, is a 
sophomore at the Institute, picking up 
where he left off when he entered the 
service. The younger boy, Don, has also 
returned from service and is taking a re¬ 
fresher course at Huntington School. 
Daughter Barbara is finishing high school 
and plans to enter Simmons for a course in 
nursing. 

Edmund S. Whitman, advertising man¬ 
ager of the United Fruit Company with 
headquarters in New York, has also been 
given charge of the company's publicity 
and information services. 

Augustus B. Kinzel, chairman of the 
board of the Engineering Foundation and 
vice-president of the Union Carbide and 
Carbon research laboratories, is in the 
limelight for his warning that industry 
faces an early shortage of trained personnel 
for industrial and scientific research as a 
result of a vast expansion of research by 
industry in recent years. 

Bob Neyland, Tennessee football coach 
and former brigadier general, was accorded 
recognition by the nationally syndicated 
"Their Birthdays" column on February 17. 
Bob's address is in care of the Athletic 
Association, Knoxville, Tenn. 

New addresses for incorporation in your 
class directory are the following: Dr. John 
Campbell, XIV, 702 Buffalo Avenue, Ni¬ 
agara Falls, N.Y.; Paul L. Hanson, II, 
Northwest Kold-E)raft Company, 1647 
Hennepin Avenue, Minneapolis 3, Minn.; 
Jackson W. Kendall, XV, Bekins Van 
Lines Company, Post Office Box 2609, Salt 
Lake City 14, Utah; Colonel Lester F. 
Rhodes, I, 1116 O Street, Sacramento, 
Calif. 

Our worthy Class President, Ray St. 
Laurent, breezed through town as we put 
these notes to bed, and we completed ar¬ 
rangements for the class meeting at the 
Statler Hotel during the afternoon of 
Alumni Day. Movies and stills of last 
year's reunion will be on hand; if you have 
some that you haven't previously sent in, 
bring them along, or, preferably, send 
them to us now for inclusion in the show. 
Look up your Secretary at the hotel on 
Friday evening, June 13, or during the day 
Saturday for last minute details. — Carole 
A. Clarke, Secretary, International Stand¬ 
ard Electric Corporation, 67 Broad Street, 
New York 4, N.Y. 

1923 

About 13 months from now, the Class of 
1923 will become the 25-year class of the 
Institute. At the 25-and 50-year milestones, 
the Institute officials and Alumni make a 
small fuss over the classes that attain these 
distinctive ages; be ready, therefore, to 
take what bows appear to be in order. 
I've begun a series of mailings to members 
of the Class about the 25th reunion and 
celebration. The one dated March 15 deals 
with class dues to provide the wherewithal 
to initiate reunion plans. In order to be sure 
to get subsequent mailings about the re¬ 
union, send in your dues, and you'll be 
kept posted. The business of reporting 
about yourself, mentioned in that same 
letter, is important, too. A fair number 
have been doing a good job of letting me 



have items of interest, as shown by these 
notes, which were written before the re¬ 
turns from-the letter were received. 

Walter T. Rolfe, chairman of the archi¬ 
tectural department at the University of 
Texas, has resigned to join Albert S. 
Golemon'25 in a new architectural firm, 
Golemon and Rolfe, with offices at Houston 
and Beaumont, Texas. Rolfe, winner of 
several national design competitions, was 
head of the department of architecture at 
North Dakota Agricultural College before 
coming to the University of Texas in 1928. 
He is vice-president of the Association of 
Collegiate bchools of Architecture. 

The Boston Post, on February 26, devoted 
the best part of four columns to Richard 
L. Bowditch, president of C. H. Sprague 
and Son and the Sprague Steamship Com¬ 
pany, Boston firms. It traced his career 
from work in West Virginia mines after 
leaving Technology, through sales work 
on coal in carload lots for C. H. Sprague 
and Son until he later became sales man¬ 
ager and president of the company. He is 
a term member of the M.I.T. Corporation 
and chairman of the Maritime Association 
of the Boston Chamber of Commerce. I 
mentioned his election as president of the 
New England Council in the February 
notes this year. He is married and lives in 
Cambridge. 

P. Y. Tang has been heard from in the 
form of a generous contribution to the 
Class of 1923 twenty-five-year fund. I was 
happy to be able to assure him that his 
many friends at Technology will be glad 
to hear this word of him after the years of 
the war during which little information 
was available about many members of the 
Class in parts of the world cut off from 
communication with this country. 

H. H. Zornig reports that he has retired 
from the Army and is on the staff of the 
research laboratory of the General Electric 
Company and is located at Richland, 
Wash., with the Hanford Division. As to 
this change, he writes as follows: "At the 
time of the armistice with Germany (V-E), 
I was assistant chief of staff, G-2, in charge 
of technical intelligence in the European 
theater of operations. When the Supreme 
Headquarters 'of the Allied Expeditionary 
Forces broke up at the end of June, 1945, 
1 joined the Field Information Agency 
(.Technical) of the United States Military 
Government for Germany. This assign¬ 
ment lasted until October, 1945, when I 
was sent back to the States 'sick in hos¬ 
pital.' I had a rather rough time at Walter 
Reed Hospital until the spring of 1946, 
when I was retired for physical disability. 
Thus ended nearly 37 years in this man's 
Army, 30 of them in the Ordnance Depart¬ 
ment and 10 at Watertown Arsenal." 

An idea of the interesting kinds of work 
that some of the men in the Class get into 
is given in the following extracts from a 
letter written to me by A. G. Thomas, in 
response to my inquiry about a change of 
address: "I was associated with companies 
controlled by my family until 1932, when I 
organized a research corporation which is 
still in existence. I worked for a large 
airplane company for about a year (1940- 
1941) and developed for them a photo¬ 
graphic or developing process very similar 
to the one recently announced from Cam¬ 
bridge. This company apparently did not 
pursue the matter further. During the 


remainder of the time, I was patent en¬ 
gineer for the company. I then went to 
Connecticut and developed a device to 
analyze metals by their contact potentials 
or electrolytic potentials. A device of this 
kind is now on the market. After leaving 
Connecticut in 1942, I was with Division 
Four of the Office of Scientific Research 
and Development for two years. This divi¬ 
sion was at the National Bureau of Stand¬ 
ards and developed one of the two forms of 
the proximity fuse. I had charge of all 
patent work for this division. 

"Since leaving Washington, I have been 
doing research and patent work for Con¬ 
trols Laboratories, Inc., of Worcester. I 
have about 35 issued patents and have 
filed patent applications for about 1,000 
inventions. In 1939, I filed an application 
which included the method of dissipating 
fog over airports by heating the air. Pub¬ 
lished accounts have stated that this is a 
British invention, but I rather think I may 
have anticipated them. During the war, I 
suggested to the National Inventors Coun¬ 
cil the following devices: (1) sonar buoy, 
which received underwater sounds from 
submarines and broadcast them by radio. 
(2) The magnetic finger, for detecting sub¬ 
merged submarines. (3) The reaction bomb, 
which dropped vertically when released 
from a plane. The latter three suggestions 
may, however, have been first suggested by 
others. Here at Controls Laboratories, we 
have recently demonstrated a three-dimen¬ 
sional automatic control for machine tools. 
This control makes it possible to cut metal 
to any shape whatever, entirely automati¬ 
cally. It is very accurate and would seem 
to open up rather large possibilities in the 
machine tool field and automatic operations 
generally." 

H. C. Sexton, a captain in the Navy, 
wrote me in March that on April 1 he was 
to be transferred from duty in the Bureau 
of Ships in Washington, where he has 
been director of research, to duty as com¬ 
manding officer of the Charleston Naval 
Shipyard, Naval Base, S.C. — A clipping 
from the Star-Journal of Long Island City, 
N. Y., of November 25, tells of the election 
of Herbert N. Leisk as president of the 
Greater New York chapter of the Society 
of Residential Appraisers. Leisk has been 
in the real-estate business in Flushing 
since 1939. He lives with his wife and 
daughter Betsy at 149-45 Hollywood Ave¬ 
nue. 

Lester B. Bridaham writes as follows: 
"After three years in the Navy, I returned 
to the Art Institute of Chicago in Novem¬ 
ber, 1945, as secretary to the board of 
trustees. My daughter, Vivian Burbank 
Bridaham, was born on last September 8. 
At present, I am working on a book on the 
American artist, Julio de Diego, which I 
expect to publish next year." — Speaking 
of books, D. G. Brinton Thompson reports 
that Columbia University Press a few 
months ago published a book of his, 
Ruggles of New York. Thompson has a 
Ph.D. degree from the graduate school at 
Columbia. He taught for a while at Lafay¬ 
ette College and is now assistant professor 
of history at Trinity College in Hartford. 
— Horatio L. Bond, Secretary, 457 Wash¬ 
ington Street, Braintree 84, Mass. Howard 
F. Russell, Assistant Secretary, Improved 
Risk Mutuals, 60john Street, New York 7, 
N.Y. 
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1924 

George Parker evidently has been doing 
a good deal of thinking about plans for our 
big reunion in 1949. He writes as follows: 
"It has taken a considerable time to get 
going on the class reunion gift for our 25th 
gathering. However, the pressure of busi¬ 
ness has eased sufficiently to let me have 
real hope of giving it the attention it 
deserves. Cy Duevel and I had planned a 
meeting on this subject in Worcester, two 
weeks ago. Unfortunately, Cy’s father was 
struck down by an automobile a few days 
before our date, and Cy left hurriedly for 
Tacoma. I have not heard from him since, 
but imagine he will get in touch with me 
upon his return East. 

"Could you devote a section of the 1924 
notes in the next issue of The Review as a 
forewarning to our classmates of the pat¬ 
tern of things to come. Briefly stated, the 
letters of solicitation will be directwl to 
five different groups in as many manners: 
(1) A word of encouragement to the 
relatively few classmates who have main¬ 
tained their insurance policies with all 
premiums paid. (2) A different letter to 
those who have paid most of their pre¬ 
miums but skipped a few. In these instances 
the Institute has paid the premium and 
should be reimbursed. These men will also 
be urged to pay the remaining premiums 
between now and 1949. (3) A series of 
letters to those who let their policies 
lapse some years ago — far enough back 
so that the Institute did not see fit to pay 
the premiums. In these instances there was 
a cash surrender value on thymlicy, which 
will accrue to the gift fund. These men will 
be urged to make a cash donation of $10 for 
each year from the time the policy lapsed 
until 1949. (4) A different series of letters 
to those class members who would not 
take out an insurance policy. In these 
instances, our classmates will be urged to 
make a flat donation of $250. (5) Separate 
solicitation of classmates who are known 
to be in the preferred position of being 
able to make more than the usual gift.” 

Bill Robinson, who will soon get a 
medal as a regular contributor to this col¬ 
umn, forwards this news: "It was a pleas¬ 
ant surprise for me the other night when I 
met Dick Rhea. I was waiting for a late 
train back to Cleveland from Schenectady 
when Ehck came into the Mohawk Club. It 
had been more than 20 years since we had 
seen one another, and it was a most pleas¬ 
ant reunion. Dick is the engineer in charge 
of the chemical and petroleum application 
division for the apparatus department in 
Scheneaady. On one of my recent trips to 
New York, I waved to Carl Vicario while 
we were riding the same elevator in the 
Graybar Building. I found that he is located 
on the 24th floor. The greeting was short, 
but we are going to get together soon. 
Henry Simonds telephoned me at home 
one night a few weeks ago. He is a chief en¬ 
gineer aboard a round-the-world freighter, 
and his call was from Jersey City. He was 
heading for his home port, San Francisco, 
via the Panama Canal. Sometime when we 
are feeling that our jobs are particularly 
tough, think of Henry, away from home 
during the greater part of a year, afloat in 
a freighter." 

And Chick Kane comes through again 
with these tidings: "Three classmates have 


dropped in recently to say hello. Andy 
Kellogg, taking a breather from his job of 
running Schenectady’s leading newspaper, 
looked as hale and hearty as he did during 
the war, when the Navy had him busy in 
action in the Battle of Park Square Build¬ 
ing. With one of his colleagues, Willard 
van Allen was at the Institute for a short 
while on an ivory hunt, looking for bright 
young nuclear physicists who would like 
to work for the government. Willard is a 
physicist in the radiology section of the 
United States Public Health Service in 
Washington, D.C. He was having tough 
sledding. It seems that the nuclear boys 
really have the world by the tail, and they 
laughed at the modest salaries the govern¬ 
ment was prepared to pay. 

"A few weeks ago, there was a very 
hush-hush conference going on at the 
Institute with more brass than has been 
assembled since the signing of the Japanese 
surrender. Among the civilian brass was 
Ted Kenyon, who is now a research con¬ 
sultant with his own organization, the 
K.M.G. Research Corporation. Ted’s been 
doing a lot of work on servos, gyros, and 
other such simple gadgets. 

"Some of us may not realize how many 
’24 men there are on the staff at M.I.T. 
A hasty check shows the following: Tom 
Sherwood, who was a Course X graduate 
student. Dean of Engineering; Harold 
Hazen, head of the Department of Electri¬ 
cal Engineering; Otto Koppen, Professor 
of Aeronautical Engineering; Ed Taylor, 
Professor of Aeronautical Engineering; 
Hoyt Hottel, Professor of Fuel Engineering; 
Avery Morton, Professor of Chemistry; 
Mart Buerger, Professor of Geology; Jay 
Stratton, Professor of Physics; Charlie 
Blake (officially listed as ’25 but he’s 
really a ’24 man). Associate Professor of 
Biology; Avery Ashdown, Associate Pro¬ 
fessor of Chemistry; Alex Bone, Associate 
Professor of Civil Engineering; Jayson Bals- 
baugh. Associate Professor of Electrical 
Engineering; and Chick Kane, Director of 
the Alumni Fund. Quite a line-up for one 
class!" With such a group of correspond¬ 
ents, the Secretary’s life is a pleasant one 
again. Let’s keep it up^. 

On March 5, the Technology Club of 
New York held a spring dinner in honor of 
H. E. Lobdell’l?, our new Vice-president 
in charge of alumni activities. About 100 
Alumni attended, seven per cent of whom 
were 1924 men. Not many in quantity, but 
perhaps the quality of those who came will 
in part offset the relatively small number. 
Bill Keplinger, Hank Zeiger, Ray Hamil¬ 
ton, Greg Shea, Ed Wininger, Nat Schooler, 
and your Assistant Secretary put their best 
foot forward to uphold the traditions of 
the Class. In many respects, it is unfortu¬ 
nate that more of our class members could 
not share this occasion, for in addition to 
the most interesting information which 
Lobbie had to give us, there are many 
reasons why 1924 should have more ade¬ 
quate representation at a^ Technology 
affair at this time of year. 'To begin with, 
we have a 25-year reunion not very far off, 
and secondly, we have the personnel in the 
vicinity to pitch in and make a real contri¬ 
bution in the operation of the New York 
Club. There will be another affair coming 
along in the near future, however, and I 
truly hope for a much better numerical 
showing. 



Some three months ago, your Assistant 
Secretary wrote to a handful of those whom 
he considered live-wire members of the 
Class, asking them to help us make this 
column a more lively news section. To 
date, only Rock Hereford has taken his 
pen, or typewriter, in hand and come 
across with any news whatsoever. Fred 
Hungerford must have become suffocated 
in the soda ash pile, Johnnie Fitch lost in 
statistics, Doug Elliott electrocuted in the 
deep South, and what might not have 
happened to one Harry Estill? Were I to 
draw upon my imagination about the 
latter, I might find him down behind the 
barn, with a shovel in one hand and a 
pitchfork in the other. 

A Christmas card from Nish Cornish, 
in Mexico, arrived in good time for Easter. 
Nish and I just miss^ seeing each other 
a while back, when he was in the States. 
Frank Manley of the Rockland Light and 
Power is having his troubles, producing 
enough kilowatts to keep people warm 
and comfortable, and Anatolc Gruehr is 
the usual busy engineer here in town with 
the Consolidated Edison Company. I have 
tried to catch Bill MacCallum in his office 
on two occasions but had no luck. We 
reported last month the sudden passing of 
Henry Shore, but have received a call or 
two since then asking for more details. 
June 14 is to be the Alumni Day in Boston, 
and here’s hoping we shall be there in 
notable numbMS. More details of class 
plans will be announced later. — Francts 
A. Barrett, General Secretary, 234 Wash¬ 
ington Street, Providence, R.I. William 
W. Quarles, Astistant Secretary, Hollow 
Tree Ridge Road, Darien, Conn. 

1925 

Herewith is an accumulation of two 
months’ letters and clippings. The first 
item refers back to the February issue, 
wherein we reported the death of Leland 
R. van Wert, V. This letter was received 
from P. H. Dike, assistant director of re¬ 
search of Leeds and Northrup: "I have 
recently received from Mr. Cohn, of our 
Chicago office, a clipping from 'The Re¬ 
view, in which you ask for information on 
Dr. van Wert. I am enclosing a clipping 
which gives the outstanding details of his 
career. It makes no mention of his connec¬ 
tion with M.I.T. At the Leeds and North¬ 
rup Company he was in charge of our 
research work in metallurgy, principally 
in the nonferrous field. He studied corro¬ 
sion of thermocouple materials at high 
temperatures, stress corrosion, methods of 
acceleration of diffusion of carbon into 
metal surfaces, and so on. Never in rugged 
health, he developed a heart ailment about 
two years before his death, which per¬ 
mitted only a very limited amount of 
activity and kept him confined to his room 
for months at a time. . . . Dr. van Wert 
was respected and liked by all his as¬ 
sociates, both for his personal characteris¬ 
tics and his scientific attainments, and his 
death was a real loss to our company.” 
The "Mr. Cohn” referred to above appears 
to be Nathan Cohn’27, XIV, and I hereby 
express the thanks of the Class and the 
Secretary to him as well as to Mr. Dike, 
for their respective parts in sending this 
information to us. 

Significant parts of the clipping from the 
New York r<»»erof March28,1945, follow: 
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‘■E>r. Leland Russell van Wert . . . died 
... at the Pennsylvania Hospital after 
a long illness. Born in Raymertown, N.Y., 
he was son of the late Arthur E. and Addie 
Williams van Wert. After being graduated 
from Union College in 1915, [he] became 
a physical metallurgist with the Dorr 
Company and metallurgical engineer with 
the Remington Arms Company. In 1920 he 
became instructor in metallurgy at Harvard 
University, where he was associated with 
the eminent metallurgist. Dr. Albert 
Sauveur, to whom he dedicated a text ‘An 
Introduction to Physical Metallurgy,' in 
1936 . Dr. van Wert became assistant Pro¬ 
fessor of Metallurgy at Carnegie Institute 
of Technology in 1926, and •received the 
degree of M.S. there in 1929. In 1929 he 
returned to Harvard as Eveleth Scholar, 
and in 1930 received the degree of Sc.D. 
He was lecturer at Harvard until 1937 
when he joined the Leeds and Northrup 
Co. as research engineer. He became chief 
of the metallurgical section in 1939 and 
retained that position until his health 
failed. He leaves a widow, the former 
Christine Megee of Shelton, Conn., whoiA 
he married in 1921; a brother, Harold L., 
of Philadelphia, and a sister, Martha of 
Westfield, N.J." 

The Boston Gloht of November 29 carries 
an item to the effect that the previously 
unknown grave of Roger Parkinson, II, 
has been located in Holland by a friend of 
his mother, a Mrs. Jacobus Langendoen, 
of Newton Lower Falls, Mass., when she 
made a trip to Holland in connection with 
the wotk of the former American Relief for 
Holland organization. Roger, who was a 
lieutenant colonel in the 101st Airborne 
Division, was killed in action on Septem¬ 
ber 26, 1944. Mrs. Langendoen, the wife 
of a cellist with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, spent considerable time and 
effort in this errand of mercy, and when 
she had found Roger’s grave, laid a wreath 
there, and had a picture taken of the 
ceremony, which was published with the 
item in the Globt. 

The Boston Herald of January 9 published 
the following item, in which the friends of 
Chet Trask, XV, will be interested: "Mrs. 
George B. Ludy of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
announces the engagement of her daughter. 
Miss Jane Ludy to Mr. Henry C. Trask of 
Medford, son of Mr. Howard H. Trask of 
Revere. Miss Ludy was graduated from 
the University of Illinois and received her 
master’s degree at the Smith College School 
of Social Work. She was district secretary 
of the Family Societv, Boston, and is now 
general Secretary of the Family Service 
Bureau of Newton. Mr. Trask, a graduate 
of the M.I.T., is a research assistant and 
graduate student in Social Relations at 
Harvard. He entered the Army in 1940, 
served from 1942-1944 as Chief of the 
Engineer Section of the American School 
Center in the United Kingdom and took 
part in the invasion of France, Belgium, 
Holland and Germany. He holds the rank 
of colonel.” 

The New York Journal of Commerce of 
.January 21 contains the following notice: 

’The Home Insurance Company announces 
the following promotions in the Com¬ 
pany’s Massachusetts field: . . . L. P. 
Marsh has been promoted from associate 
state agent to state agent; . . . Mr. 
Marsh, who was born at Watch Hill, R.I., 


was a student at M.I.T. Following his 
graduation, he was employed by the Home 
as a special agent in the Boston office. He 
served in that capacity until 1942, when he 
was appointed associate state agent.” Lynn 
was in Course IX-B. Our congratulations 
on this well-deserved promotion. 

The Northampton, Mass., Gazette re¬ 
ports the appointment of Joe Hobbs to the 
Northampton State Hospital. The follow¬ 
ing is a complete quotation: "At the 
monthly meeting of the Northampton 
State Hospital trustees . . . [on February 
3] . . . Dr. Joseph R. Hobbs of Williams¬ 
burg was appointed to the position of 
consultant in internal medicine. Dr. Hobbs’ 
appointment follows upon the resignation 
of Dr. Justin E. Hayes, who served in that 
capacity during the past eight years. The 
new consultant returned recently from serv¬ 
ice in the army, where he had extensive 
experience both in health operations and 
in administration. Dr. Hobbs, who es¬ 
tablished residence in Williamsburg in 
1933, is a native of Belmont and a graduate 
of M.I.T. He received his doctor of science 
degree in 1928, following work at Johns 
Hopkins school of hygiene, and received the 
degree of Doctor of Medicine from Harvard 
in 1932. He has been active in the Hampshire 
County Medical Society, is a member of 
the Dickinson Hospital medical staff and 
was examining physician for district draft 
board 57 in Eastnarapton from the Autumn 
of 1940 until being appointed a captain in 
the U. S. medical corps and advised to 
report to Washington, D.C., for active 
duty in April, 1943.” 

On February 25, Doc Foster sent the 
following letter for inclusion in these 
notes: “About 10 days ago, our Acoustics 
Research Laboratorv was opened with a 
technical session and an inspection. Among 
the Navy representatives was Tom Killion, 
VI-A. You, of course, know that Tom was 
in Navy uniform all during the war, and 
I believe he ended as a full commander. 
He is now out of uniform but attached to 
the Office of Naval Research in a very 
important position. He is head of the 
scientific branch. I haven’t yet been able 
to get the complete organization chart of 
the O.N.R., but one of the principal operat¬ 
ing divisions is the planning division 
which is headed by the chief scientist of 
the O.N.R. Under this division are three 
branches, the scientific, medical and pro¬ 
gram branches. I think this will give you 
some idea of the importance of Tom’s 
position in the picture. With the present 
research program of the Navy, the O.N.R. 
is going to be large and important, unless 
Congress decides that the government 
should go out of the research business. 
This is the only ’25 man I have run across 
of late, but I hope I can give you some 
more news before too many more months 
elawe.” 

Only a few days later, on March 8, he 
sent the following: "I see in the ‘Journal of 
the Engineering Pieties of New England’ 
that John J. O’Brien’25, VI, is listed as a 
speaker at one of the public utilities ses¬ 
sions of the 26th annual Massachusetts 
Safety Conference meetings scheduled for 
March 10 through 12. John is now as¬ 
sistant simerintendent of the Narragansett 
Electric Company in Providence, R.L, and 
the paper he is to present is entitled ‘Ap¬ 
prentice Linemen’s Training Course as Con¬ 



ducted by New England Power System 
Companies.’’’— Hollis F. Wake, General 
Secretary, P. O. Box 52, Godfrey, Ill. F. 
Leroy Foster, Assistant Secretary, Room 
5-105, M.I.T., Cambridge 39, Mass. 

1926 

Classmates will be gratified to read the 
following letter from Eben Haskell, de¬ 
tailing the progress of the current campaign 
to bring our class endowment fund to $100,- 
000 by our 25th anniversary in 1951: 
“Since October 28,1946, when our 20-year- 
old fund took on a new lease of life, until 
February 1, 1947, a total of approximately 
$15,000 in cash and pledges was received 
from 77 members of the Class. This really 
has increased the stature of our fund con¬ 
siderably, raising it from $25,000 to $40,- 
000, a 60-per-cent increase in four months. This 
total compares favorably with that of our 
immediate successors: Class of 1927 
000 ), Class of 1928 ($43,500), and Class of 
1929 ($17,700). 

"This is a good showing, and as chair¬ 
man of the 1926 fund committee I want to 
take this opportunity to thank each and 
every one of the 77 members of the Class 
for his generous and enthusiastic support. 
Now that the fund has begun to grow 
again, however, it seems imperative for us 
to keep it growing so that it will reach full 
maturity by 1951. A 60-per-ccnt gain in 
four months is wonderful, but there is still 
$60,000 to be raised. May I therefore take 
this opportunity to remind all members of 
the Class who for one reason or another 
have not yet responded that all they need 
to do is send their cash or pledge directly to 
D. L. Rhind, Bursar, indicating that it be 
credited to the 1926 fund. 

"We are planning to divide the country 
on a regional basis with regional chairmen 
in order that a more direct and personal 
contact can be established between mem¬ 
bers of the Class. I should like to hear from 
anyone who would volunteer for the re¬ 
gional chairmanship of any of the follow¬ 
ing areas: southern California, northern 
California, Washington state, $)uthwest- 
ern Association area, Milwaukee, Ten¬ 
nessee, and the Louisiana-to-Florida area." 

The Whitney Ashbridge family is now at 
45 Woodale Road, Philadelphia, and Whit 
is with United Engineers and Constructors, 
Inc., in that city. A second son, John 
Paulding Ashbridge, was bom on March 6. 
— In New York recently, while in an ele¬ 
vator at the Biltmore Hotel, your Secretary 
encountered, looming above all the others, 
Ray Mancha. Ray, as you will recall, is a 
vice-president of the Joy Manufacturing 
Company in Pittsburgh. — A recent caller 
at the Institute was Saul Brodsky, who has 
a large contracting business in New York, 
handling painting on housing projects. 

Dick Whiting has left Chicago and is 
now living at 3523 South Utah Street, 
Arlington, Va. His business address is 227 
National Press Building, Washington, 
D.C. — Edward Hope has returned to his 
rofessorial duties in the civil engineering 
epartment at Howard University, Wash¬ 
ington, D.C., after service as a lieutenant 
commander in the Navy. One of his last 
assignments for the Navy was a talk at 
Alabama State College in the interest of the 
Navy officer training program. 

Larry Cumming, another of our naval 
officers, has become technical secretary of 
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the Institute of Radio Engineers in New 
York. — Wilmot A. Danielson, now a full 
general, is in Raleigh, Tenn.—James 
Walker, who is manager of the transite 
pipe department of the Johns-Manville 
Corporation in New York City, is living 
in Mount Kisco, N. Y. —■ Henry Potter 
has a new business address; Plastic Enter¬ 
prises, Inc., Bloomfield, N.J. — C. S. 
Canals has been transferred from Lima, 
Peru, to San Juan, Puerto Rico, by the 
Frederick Snare Corporation. — Morris 
Minsk is now residing at 3329 18th Street, 
Northwest, Washington, D.C. — -James 
R. Killian, Jr., General Secretary, Room 
3-208, M.I.T., Cambridge 39, Mass. 

1927 

These notes should reach you when many 
may still be considering whether to attend 
the class reunion at East Bay Lodge, Oster- 
ville. Mass. I hope that those who are un¬ 
decided will put practical considerations 
aside and take a long-term philosophical 
point of view, realizing how infrequently 
one has the opportunity to go to a 20th 
reunion, and how much those of us who 
are planning to attend want to see the rest 
of us there. The 20th reunion will really be 
worth that special effort to attend. 

Robert N. C. Hessel has made the head¬ 
lines of the Worcester papers as a result of 
his appointment as department superin¬ 
tendent of the cold roll division of the 
American Steel and Wire Company. He 
joined this company immediately upon 
graduation and was made a general fore¬ 
man in 1937. He was transferred to the 
South Works in Worcester in 1942 and was 
appointed assistant superintendent last 
year. His home address is 21 Grenada 
Street, Worcester. 

Andy Anderson has been appointed plant 
manager for M. H. Rhodes, Inc., of Boston. 
During the war, Andy was released from 
the Army at the request of the Navy (quite 
unbelievable) so that he could be the works 
manager of the Edison Company at West 
Orange, N.J. Subsequently, he was made 
vice-president and plant manager of the 
Schick Company. 

After having had no word concerning 
Bob Wallace for a very long time, we 
discovered his beaming countenance in the 
Indianapolis News. He had resigned his 
position as vice-president in charge of en¬ 
gineering at the Marmon-Herrington Com¬ 
pany, Inc., to become executive engineer 
of the Diamond T. Motor Car Company of 
Chicago. Bob was with Stutz in the late 
20's but had been with the Marmon-Her¬ 
rington Company ever since its organiza¬ 
tion. 

Fritz Glantzberg came into the office 
here (Room 3802B, R.C.A. Building, New 
York) with four rows of ribbons and plenty 
of experiences as an Army colonel to talk 
over. He is now at the Air University at 
Montgomery, Ala., and wants to see any 
visitors to that clime. 

See you at East Bay Lodge. — Joseph S. 
Harris, General Secretary, Shell Oil Com¬ 
pany, Inc., 30 West 50th Street, New York 
20, N. Y. 

1928 

Perhaps you’ve all heard the big news, 
but our President has a noticeable strut in 
his walk these days, occasioned by the 
birth of a male heir on March 8. Theodore 


William Jope is the young man's name, and 
he is a lusty lad with very effective loud¬ 
speaking equipment. Also, the heir’s hair 
is definitely red in color, which ties in 
somehow with the Jope ancestry, but we’ll 
have to get a fuller explanation of that at 
the 20th reunion next year. In the mean¬ 
time, Ralph has entered the young man at 
M.I.T. and started a big bank account for 
him. The Class sends its sincere congratula¬ 
tions. Speaking of offspring, the Class of 
’28 seems to be getting like a lot of newly¬ 
weds — Art Josephs reports the addition 
of young Susan to his family group, and 
Ernie Knight has a second son, Paul 
Marshall Knight, born on March 6. We 
are all very pleased with this news. 

Tom Larson has been named New Eng¬ 
land manager of the Carbic Color and 
Chemical Company. Tom’s new office will 
be in Providence. From him we have ob¬ 
tained two interesting clippings. The first 
states that E. Vernon Lewis of the Du Pont 
nylon research section has attended a con¬ 
ference of research men in England at the 
Faraday Society. Also, Tom enclosed a nice 
picture of Walter Hildick, whose appoint¬ 
ment to the position of vice-president in 
charge of manufacturing at the Nashua 
Manufacturing Company was previously 
announced in these columns. 

From Jim Donovan yve have received the 
following interesting letter: “Walter Nock 
writes from Santa Barbara, Chia, Mexico, 
that he has been made superintendent of 
the American Smelting and Refining Com¬ 
pany’s works there — after 18 long hard 
years of plugging. Walter has a large house 
with plenty of accommodations, a pleasant 
wife, and lively son. He says, however, ‘I 
never see any of our Class around here. 
Blackwood did drop in last week; but unfor¬ 
tunately, I was not at the plant and there¬ 
fore missed him. Even though we are both 
working in the mining business, I haven’t 
seen him for 12 years. If all goes well, I 
shall probably be back for a visit to Boston 
in 1948, planning to be there for the 20th 
reunion. It is rather a long way ahead, but 
that is our present intention, for I want to 
take a bird s-eye view of schools in prep¬ 
aration for my son’s education. We are 
going to send him out quite young, for they 
get to be wild Indians down here!’ 

"I hope everybody else is planning on a 
big successful 1948 reunion, too (editorial 
comment). I also have a letter from John 
Mayoral, who is with Destileria Serralles, 
Inc., Mercedita, Puerto Rico. John writes 
as follows: ’It seems incredible that nearly 
four months have passed since you wrote 
me. First, I went away to Venezuela for a 
few weeks, and when I got back, work had 
piled up. I have spent the last 13 years in 
the sugar industry and have been fortunate 
in having occasion to work in the raw 
sugar end, refining, alcohol, rum manu¬ 
facturing, and candy. All this is, of course, 
part of the sugar industry in its broad 
sense.’ 

“At the American Institute of Chemical 
Engineers’ meeting at Atlantic City in De¬ 
cember, I ran into Dick Hoak, who was 
working on waste disposal matters for the 
State of Pennsylvania. Dick was his old 
self, doing a good job of ribbing some 
Scotsmen about the contents of a haggis 
pudding. He made it sound distinctly un¬ 
appetizing. They, in turn, were trying to 
make some Pennsylvania Dutch food sound 


as bad — but couldn’t compete with Dick’s 
efforts.” Jim Donovan also mentioned that 
Bill Gorfinkle had joined George A. Hor- 
mel and Company at Austin, Minn. Bill 
has a splendid position and is in charge of a 
new operation for Hormel. 

John Houpis, now a Navy commander, 
wrote to Ralph Jope from Bikini Atoll at 
the time the Navy was preparing for the 
atomic bomb experiments. The following 
excerpt is from his letter: “I came out 
here more than two months ago, one week 
after the evacuation of the natives. I am 
heading the Electronics Instrumentation 
Group, which is concerned with the in¬ 
stallation and operation of radar, televi¬ 
sion, sonobuoys, echo-sounding, telemeter¬ 
ing, remote control, and so on, for the 
measuring and recording of various physi¬ 
cal aspects of the bomb blast and its after 
effects. It’s the most interesting job I have 
had in my naval career. I wouldn’t have 
missed it for the world. The islands here 
are semidesolate. The only evidence of 
human habitation one sees is a few bare 
native huts and a small cemetery, the 
graves of which are decorated with empty 
sake bottles. Some 140 of them lived, I 
understand, on coconuts and fish. The only- 
drinking water they had was that which 
they could collect in concrete cisterns dur¬ 
ing the rainy season. Some days it’s pretty 
hot; the temperature runs up to 110 degrees 
F. under the shade. If it were not for the 
low velocity breeze, which blows con¬ 
stantly, life would have been unbearable.” 

Roland F. Beers and William B. Heroy 
have formed the firm of Beers and Heroy, 
consulting geologists, geophysicists, and 
engineers to the petroleum and mineral in¬ 
dustries, at the 'Tower Petroleum Building 
in Dallas. Roland was previously presi¬ 
dent of the Geotechnical Corporation. — 
George I. Chatfibld, General Secretary, 6 
Alben Street, Winchester, Mass. 

1929 

News of the Class is still comparatively 
scarce, and we are indebted to Gordon 
Williams for the following information: 
“After reading your class notes in the Jan¬ 
uary Review, I decided it was about time 
for me to help out with some available 
news of Course I men, including myself. 
An outline of my own activities first may 
explain how I ran into some of the other 
men. A few months ago, after 16 years of 
government service, I became associated 
with the Knappen Engineering Company 
of New York, a firm of consulting civil en¬ 
gineers. For the previous eight years, I had 
been a hydraulic engineer with the War 
Department. Except for special technical 
investigations relating to military opera¬ 
tions, my assignments during the war were 
not particularly glamorous and consisted 
largely of field/;on;truction on incomplete 
floM control projects and preparation of 
plans for postwar civil works projects. In 
1944 and 1945, I was in the Office of the 
Chief of Engineers in Washington and was 
well surrounded by war activity. 

“Last June, I spent a very pleasant eve¬ 
ning with Hunter Rouse and his family in 
Iowa City. Everyone probably knows that 
Hunter is a professor at the University of 
Iowa and is also director of the Iowa In¬ 
stitute of Hydraulic Research. Through his 
works and writings, he has an interna¬ 
tional reputation in the fields of hydraulics 
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and fluid mechanics. During the same visit 
to Iowa, I met Cliff Kittredge, who is a 
professor of hydraulic engineering at 
Princeton University. Another of our 
Class who entered the field of hydraulics 
was Larry Defabritis, whose tragic death 
occurred a few years ago. He was associated 
with the National Hydraulic Laboratory 
at the Bureau of Standards in Washington. 

"In December, 1945, I met Dan O’Con¬ 
nell at a dinner of the New England Road 
Builders Association in Boston. At that 
time, Dan was an officer of that association 
and was carrying on the family contracting 
business in Holyoke, Mass. Last year, 
when I was stationed in Providence, I had 
several visits with Ted Malmstrom. He 
was a major in the Corps of Engineers 
throughout the war and had assignments in 
this country, Alaska, and the European 
theater. After leaving the Army, he joined 
the Coca-Cola Company as a construction 
engineer and is now in South Africa with 
his wife and two children. Ted has not 
changed a bit and still retains his hearty 
humor and enthusiasm. In recent years, I 
have met Bob Philippe several times. He is 
a soils, mechanics, and foundation en¬ 
gineer with the War Department and is in 
charge of that type of work for the Ohio 
River division of the department. His 
headquarters are in Cincinnati. 

"At the annual meeting of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers in New York in 
January, I ran into Link Reid and Henry 
Giles (Course XI), neither of whom I had 
seen since graduation. Link was teaching 
at the Military Academy at West Point 
during the war and is now a professor at 
Cornell. Henry has been in sanitary en¬ 
gineering work with the State of Con¬ 
necticut since leaving the Institute. Behind 
his glasses and moustache, he still has the 
same bright and shining countenance. Fred 
Ricks has been a civil engineer with the 
War Department since 1929. His work has 
taken him about the country on the con¬ 
struction of many locks and dams. He was 
last heard from in Florida, where he is in 
charge of work for the proposed barge 
canal across the state. Within the last year, 
I have seen Hap Adkins at the Institute, 
where he is a professor in the Mechanical 
Engineering Department. I have yet to see 
George Logan since graduation, but I 
know he is around Philadelphia, where he 
is vice-president of the M.I.T. Club of that 
city. At least I have accounted for 10 class¬ 
mates in this letter. I should be glad to 
meet any '29 men at my office, 280 Madi¬ 
son Avenue, New York City, and to have 
lunch with them.” 

Information has also been received from 
Butte, Mont., that Ed Tittmann is in that 
region. The announcement ran as follows: 
"E. McL. Tittmann, for the past five years 
manager of the East Helena plant of the 
American Smelting and Refining Company, 
is being promoted to the position of man¬ 
ager of the plant in El Paso, Texas. Kuno 
Doerr, Jr., assistant manager of the East 
Helena plant and now manager of the El 
Paso plant, will become manager of the 
Selby plant, near San Francisco. These 
changes will become effective during the 
first quarter of 1947. Mr. Tittmann is a 
valued member of the executive committee 
of the Mining Association of Montana.” 

We have heard by telephone from Bion 
Francis, who is also here in Washington 


with the Federal Loan office, after a num¬ 
ber of years in the insurance field. One of 
these nays we ought to get together for 
luncheon. The same invitation is extended 
to any of the rest of you who come to 
Washington, where I may be reached on 
REpublic7500, extension 6104. — Earl W. 
Glbn, General Secretary, 407 Fairfax Road, 
Bethesda, Md. Fxsher Hills, Assistant Sec¬ 
retary, Dewey and Almy Chemical Com¬ 
pany, 62 Whittemore Avenqe, Cambridge 
40, Mass. 

1931 

After being on the New England scene 
most of the time since graduation, Ben 
Steverman decided to transfer his activities 
to the region beyond the Hudson River. 
Ben resigned his job as sales manager of 
Photoswitch, Inc., in Cambridge on the 
first of January and is now a sales engineer 
for the J. K. Munhall Company of 505 
Delaware Avenue, Buffalo, N.Y. His field 
is electrical controls and heating apparatus, 
and he is stationed in Rochester, where he 
expects to make his home. In the process of 
changing jobs, Ben somehow succeeded in 
talking the undersigned into assuming the 
secretaryship of the Class, a post Ben has 
been handling capably and cheerfully for 
quite a few years. The present incumbent 
undertook the job with a few mutterings 
about the difficulty of making bricks with¬ 
out straw, but the Class can easily correct 
that condition by bombarding him with 
notes on the doings of 1931 men. 

Speaking of 1931 men, the Atomic En¬ 
ergy Commission has selected James B. 
Fisk for the important work of directing its 
division of research. Jim got his doctorate 
in Physics at the Institute and then spent 
two years at Harvard as a junior fellow. 
Later, he was professor of physics at Duke 
University ana since 1939 has been with 
the Bell Telephone Laboratories. He is 
married and has three sons. — Another 
courageous migrant from New England is 
Hank Ahlberg, who became general man¬ 
ager last fall of the Johnson Manufacturing 
and Engineering Company of Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. During the war. Hank served with the 
War Production Board and was manager of 
production service operation in the New 
England states. His new job is in the field 
of textile machinery. Hank is married and 
has one boy and one girl. 

The omniscient Secretary Locke’96 
reveals that L. S. Gifford has left the Borg- 
Warner Corporation in Kalamazoo to b^ 
come plant engineer for the Signode Steel 
Strapping Company at 2600 North Western 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. They make those 
handy bands for packaging, plus the tools 
used to do the banding. — W. C. Mentzer 
has recently been elected regional vice- 
president of operations for United Air 
Lines. He is now in charge of all operations 
in the region from Denver to the Atlantic. 
Mentzer, who received his S.B. degree in 
Course XVI, had been director of en¬ 
gineering and had a prominent part in the 
development of the E)C-4. He lives with his 
family in Western Springs, Ill. 

That gives you an inklingof thepositions 
of responsibility ’31 men are assuming 
these days. More of the same will appear in 
these columns as soon as that avalanche of 
notes begins to arrive. — -John N. Hig¬ 
gins, General Secretary, Room 5“105, M.I.T., 
Cambridge 39, Mass. 


1932 

At a convention of the Technical Associ¬ 
ation of the Pulp and Paper Industry held in 
New York in February, I attended a lunch¬ 
eon at the Engineers Club which was or¬ 
ganized to bring together Tech men in the 
paper business. Bill Beckett’34 was around 
town but was unable to attend. Earl 
Anderton, Bob Emerson, and Ed Poor were 
there, however, and from them were 
gleaned a few bits of news about our over- 
modest classmates. 

Potts Chambers lives on Park Avenue, 
Swarthmore, Pa. He is apparently working 
for Du Pont and has two children. (Be a 
good guy and enlarge on that, Potts.) 
Bill Hall is a design engineer and is work¬ 
ing for the Atlantic Refining Company at 
Springfield, Pa. He is rumored to have some 
offspring. Joe Winkler is in Hammond, 
Ind., working in metal fabrication. He has 
recently been transferred to a job in the 
production end of the business. 

Bob Emerson lives at 66 Eakens Road, 
Munsey Park, Manhasset, Long Island, 
He is still with the Manifold Supplies 
Company in Brooklyn and has two girls 
and one boy. Earl Anderton is still with the 
Scott Paper Company and has charge of 
quality control in the Fort Edwards and- 
Glens Falls Mills. Andy lives at 126 Cooper 
Street, Glens Falls, N.Y., and has a son 
and a daughter. Ed Poor, who was for¬ 
merly with W. C. Hamilton and Sons, is 
now with American Cyanamid. He lives at 
65 River Street, Stamford, Conn., and 
spends much time sailing on Long Island 
Sound. Incidentally, Ed is still a bachelor. 
As for Carroll Wilson — you have only to 
read your papers; and everyone has heard 
from Tom Sears. I’ll be seeing you in June 
if the pressure lets up a bit in the py)ei 
business. — Clarence M. Chase, Jr., Gen¬ 
eral Secretary, 1207 West 7th Street, Plain- 
field, N.J. Assistant Secretaries: Carroll L. 
Wilson, National Research Corporation, 
100 Brookline Street, Boston 15, Mass.; 
William A. Kirkpatrick, Allied Paper 
Mills, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

1933 

W. W. Newton writes as follows: "My 
recent change in address (to 3712 Haggar 
Drive, Dallas, Texas) was a result of the 
construction of a new building to house the 
entire Geotechnical Corporation. During 
the past seven years we have been occupy¬ 
ing three different locations, one of which 
was our research laboratory in Cambridge. 
Our new building is large enough to house 
the entire company, and thus we are look¬ 
ing forward to an increase in efficiency of 
operation. There has been no change in my 
status, which is that of vice-president of 
the Geotechnical Corporation.” 

In regard to A. Y. Snell, a press release 
from the headquarters of the European Air 
Materiel Command at Erlangen, Germany, 
makes the following statement: "Lieu¬ 
tenant Colonel A. Y. Snell of Oswego, New 
York, has recently been awarded the Army 
Commendation Ribbon. . . . Colonel Snell 
is serving as deputy signal officer for the 
E.A.M.C., assisting in the maintenance of 
wire, radio, and radar equipment for the 
vast supply arm of the United States Air 
Forces policing Germany from the air. He 
has seen service since 1934 and was with 
B-17 and B-24 groups during the war. He is 
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a graduate of . . . Technology in Cam¬ 
bridge, where he majored in electrical en¬ 
gineering. He is the son of Mrs. J. G. Snell 
of Brockton, Mass., and his wife resides at 
140 East 4th Street, Oswego." 

On Helen F. Tucker, the Philadelphia 
Club, of which she is a member, reports as 
follows: "Dr. Helen F. Tucker, who is 
associated with the Rohm and Haas Com¬ 
pany here, was featured in a recent issue of 
Chttnical and Engimerint NeufS as a member 
of the ‘Tucker Family — A Family of 
Chemistry,’ which included her distin¬ 
guished father, Charles William Tucker '96, 
and brothers, Charles Mason Tucker’22 
and George Raymond Tucker'25. This is a 
Technology family if there ever was one.” 

Margaret B. (Kelly) Geddes sends this 
brief r&umf: "Here is all my news. My 
husband, back from the Pacific, and I, 
back from Washington, D.C., reopened our 
office in 1946 as Geddes and Kelly, archi¬ 
tects, Hospital Trust Building, Providence, 
R.I. Our home address is 29 Manning 
Street, Providence, R.I. We'd be pleased to 
see any classmates and friends.” — W. G. 
Manky, in a note giving his address as 
Colonel W. G. Manley, U.S.M.C., writes 
in part as follows: “For the past year I 
have been a member of the staff of the 
commanding general of the Fleet Marine 
Force in the Pacific." 

Fred Aldridge provides us with a sum¬ 
mary of the past 15 years from which we 
gather that nis family status includes a 
wife, the former Jean Cairns Miller of 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., a son, and a daughter, 
11 and 7 years of age. After leaving Tech¬ 
nology, he obtained his M.S. at Harvard in 
1941 and attended George Washington 
University and also the United States Army 
school of military government at the Uni¬ 
versity of Virginia. He reports a varied 
list of occupations since leaving the In¬ 
stitute, including connections with the 
following organizations, the City of 
Cambridge, the Metropolitan District Com¬ 
mission of Boston, the Massachusetts De¬ 
partment of Public Health, the United 
States Public Health Service, in which he 
was promoted to the rank of major in 
1944. He was in charge of sanitation for 
refugee camps in Egypt, Palestine, and 
Syria in 1944 and served as regional sani¬ 
tary engineer in war-tom Greece for the 
Military Liaison Group in 1944 and 1945. 
He became chief sanitary engineer for the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration for 1945 and 1946 and trav¬ 
eled extensively in Greece, Italy, Albania, 
Austria, and Czechoslovakia, directing this 
work. He was regional sanitary engineer¬ 
ing consultant to the National Housing 
Agency for the states of Arkansas, Col¬ 
orado, Kansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, New 
Mexico, and Texas. He is now public 
health engineer and director of the division 
of sanitation of the City of Seattle, Wash. 

A glimpse of Pierre S. du Pont, III, in 
Delaware, is given by a clipping from the 
Wilmington Star, which describes him as 
assistant director of the Du Pont Com¬ 
pany’s trade analysis division. His year- 
round home is at Rockland, although he 
enjoys spending his free time at his farm on 
the eastern shore of Maryland with Mrs. 
du Pont, young Pete, 12, Jane, 7, and 
Michele, 5. He loves to sail, hates motor- 
boats, and takes an active interest in the so¬ 
cial welfare of the community. 


Gus Kidde of Westfield, N.J., for the 
past year since leaving the service, has been 
connected with Foster Snell, consulting 
chemists. — Geoeoe Hbvnino, ]k.. General 
Secretary, Belmont Smelting and Refining 
Works, Inc., 330 Belmont Avenue, Brook¬ 
lyn 7, N.Y. Robert M. Kimball, Assistant 
Secretary, Room 3-208, MJ.T., Cambridge 
39, Mi^. 

1935 

Jack Colby, who was elected to succeed 
Walt Stockmayer as president of the Class 
at reunion in September, stopped by for 
Sunday dinner here in Fairfield in March. 
Jack outlined discussions he has had with 
Bob Granberg and Luke Packard, our new 
Vice-jM'esident and Treasurer, on the pxjssi- 
bility of compiling a list of class members’ 
home and business addresses, occupations, 
and so forth, for distribution to everyone. 
Several fellows, including Ned Collins, 
Gerry Golden, Ernie van Ham, and Perce 
Ehrlich are willing to help us with the 
wotk. It would, however, spur our en¬ 
thusiasm to devote our time and utilize 
class funds for the proposition if a number 
of you would expiress your opinions of it 
on postal cards to me. Jack and his wife, 
Priscilla, spent the night before visiting me 
with Jack Talbert and his family in Ridge¬ 
wood, N.J. Talbert is with the Wright 
Aeronautical Corporation and has worked 
for several years on the development of 
cabin pressurizing and engine supercharg¬ 
ing equipment. 

Wes Loomis writes that he had all plans 
made to fly from St. Louis to the teunion in 
September, but that his father’s death at 
just that time prevented the trip. Since 
then Wes has succeeded his father as pres¬ 
ident of the Loomis Advertising Company 
and returned to Kansas City. He and his 
wife, Polly, and two youngsters now 
have a house of their own, which Wes 
claims is a real impirovement over several 
months in a two-room apiartment. Wes 
mentio'ns that he and Polly have seen Hal 
Bemis and Charlie Taylor in Philadelphia 
recently, and that on two occasions he has 
crossM Fiske King's path in St. Louis. Hal, 
he states, is assistant general manager of 
the Campbell’s Soup plant in Toronto. 

A new prospect for an M.I.T. Married 
Graduates' Protective Association is Sam 
Fox. In February, Sam married Susan 
Urban of Buffalo, and they are now living 
in West Hartford, Conn. — J. Barton 
Chapman, General Secretary, 7 Lalley Boule¬ 
vard, Fairfield, Conn. 

1937 

By now those of you who have upi-to- 
date addresses on file with the Alumni 
Association should have received consid¬ 
erable background on our plans for a 
whopping big tenth reunion. Since it is 
necessary to submit these class notes in 
March, the background we pass on here is 
tentative, but it will serve to let those who 
have not received the tenth reunion mail¬ 
ings but may read The Review know that 
plans are brewing in time to scramble 
aboard the bandwagon. A temporary 
steering committee consists of Joe Heal, 
Bob de Raismes, Bob Thorson, Bob Harris, 
and Phil Peters. It is the intention of this 
group to get out preliminary question¬ 
naires and to make certain that every 
member of the Class who is willing to 



opportunity to do so. Unfortunately, the 
Class President and Class Secretary are 
both away from Boston; hence, although 
vitally interested in arrangements, they 
are unable to work directly with the com¬ 
mittee. The big Alumni Day festivities of 
the Institute take place on Satutday, Jime 
14. We plan to integrate our celebration 
with these activities: fot instance, our re¬ 
union might begin Thursday afternoon, 
June 12, and extend through Saturday 
morning, June 14, when we could descend 
en masse on the regular Alumni Day ac¬ 
tivities and climax our get-together with 
the Alumni Banquet, held on Saturday 
evening. 

We are thinking of gathering the clan at 
a hotel on Cape Cod, and right now the 
various hotels are being visited to find the 
most appropriate. It is anticipated that the 
daily rate for room and meals will be some¬ 
where between $10 and $12 a person. It is 
the committee’s feeling that informality 
should be the motif of our reunion. We 
should have time to visit with chose of our 
classmates whom we haven’t seen for up to 
10 years. There will be plenty of provision 
for golf, tennis, swimming, and other ac¬ 
tivities. You may well want to combine 
the reunion with your regular vacation, 
and so it seems logical that wives should be 
welcome except at the big class banquet on 
Friday evening, which should definitely 
be a closed affair. Tremendous enthusiasm 
has been shown by various individual 
classmates all over the country. Without 
doubt, many men from as far away as Chi¬ 
cago and beyond will be heading east in 
June to attend the reunion. A number of 
men out on the Pacific Coast may not be 
able to make the trip, and serious consid¬ 
eration is being given to the possibility of 
a Pacific Coast reunion for those who can’t 
get east. Your reaction to this point on 
preliminary questionnaires will help de¬ 
termine its feasibility. 

This reunion can be a success only if 
everyone enthusiastically approves ar¬ 
rangements, and is willing, ready, and 
anxious to join in and make our tenth the 
biggest ever celebrated by an M.I.T. class. 
If you haven’t received any communica¬ 
tions about it before reading this item in 
the class notes and want all the details, 
won’t you drop a line immediately to 
Rutherford Harris, in care of the Boston 
Manufacturing Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company, 60 Batterymarch, Boston, Mass. 
Bob Harris will see that you get brought 
up to date in a hurry. — Winthrop A. 
Johns, General Secretary, 34 Mali Drive, 
North Plainfield, N.J. Philip H. Peters, 
Assistant Secretary,! Kirkland Circle, Welles¬ 
ley Hills 82, Mass 

1938 

Mr. and Mrs. Ernest W. Brian of Ridge¬ 
field Park, N.J., announced the engage¬ 
ment of their daughter, Marion, to Frank 
Atwater in February. Miss Brian is a grad¬ 
uate of Simmons College and the Johns 
Hopkins school of dietetics. Frank is with 
the Fafnir Bearing Company in New Brit¬ 
ain, Conn., and is also lecturing on indus¬ 
trial management. — Carl Abel was mar¬ 
ried on February 1 in Dallas, Texas, to 
Sara Wheat. 

Scott Lyon, who has been vice-consul at 
Antwerp, has been assigned to Mexico 
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City as our third secretary aud vice-consul. 
When Scott finished at the Institute, he was 
employed by the Standard Oil Company 
of New Jersey as a petroleum engineer, but 
he soon changed his line of work and 
joined the foreign service of the State De¬ 
partment. His first assignment was to the 
American Consulate General in Lisbon in 
1940. 

Art Tingley has been named head of the 
new textile chemicals division of the tex¬ 
tile research department of the American 
Viscose Corporation, Marcus Hook, Pa. 
Art has been working on yarn finishes for 
the department’s knitting division and as¬ 
sumed his enlarged duties in January. The 
functions of the textile chemicals division 
will be to develop new lubricants and sizes 
for rayon and other fibers and new methods 
of application of these materials, as well as 
to service present products developed by 
the American Viscose Corporation’s tex¬ 
tile research and chemical research depart¬ 
ments and manufactured by the Atlas Pow¬ 
der Company. Before going to American 
Viscose, Art was associatea with the At¬ 
lantic Rayon Corporation as chemist and 
dyer and with the Warwick Mills and 
Plymouth Cordage Company. — Dale F. 
Morgan, General Secretary, Carbide and 
Carbon Chemicals Corporation, 30 East 
42d Street, New York, N. Y. Assistant Secre¬ 
taries: Richard Muthbr, 180 Elgin Street, 
Newton Center 59, Mass.; Albert O. 
Wilson, Jr., 32 Bertwell Road, Lexington 
73, Mass. 

1939 

Dave Morgan writes from Mexico City, 
where he and his new bride have been 
spending four weeks, combining their 
honeymoon with business; they expect to 
return to New York shortly. Before his 
marriage, Dave had spent eight months in 
Europe for his company, supervising the 
installation of underground mine car load¬ 
ers, and he had been in all the mines of 
France, England, Belgium, and Germany. 
The trip proved to be most interesting from 
many points of view. Upon his return from 
Mexico City to New York, he expects to 
be working in the export field of mining 
and industrial equipment for his company. 

From the New York Herald Tribune it is 
learned that Fred Cooke, now a lieutenant 
commander in the Navy, is engaged to 
Eugenia Bain Colclough. Fred has been in 
the Navy since 1941 and recently was 
transferred from San Francisco to the Navy 
Department in Washington. 

A release from Cornell University tells 
us that Richard Feynman, promoted to an 
associate professorship in the department 
of physics, was one of the Cornell faculty 
members on the staff of the Los Alamos 
Laboratory of the Manhattan Project 
during the war. It was while at Los Ala¬ 
mos that he was originally appointed to 
the Cornell staff as assistant professor. 

Word from our Course V coeds reveals 
that Ida Rovno Blackman is now an ad¬ 
vertising executive and mother of a two- 
year-old son, Peter. Also Ruth Berman 
Pitt, now living in New York, is both 
studying and working at the Columbia 
Medical Center; Mrs. Pitt, likewise, is 
mother of an 11-months-old daughter, 
Susan Claire. 

And here’s hoping to see our Class well 
represented at all the alumni functions 


next month. Get there if you can! — 
Stuart Paige, General Secretary, 701 Mill 
Plain Road, Fairfield, Conn. Robert C. 
Casselman, Assistant Secretary, 271 Cypress 
Street, Newton Center 59, Mass. 

1941 

Our list of engagements and marriages 
has settled down to a normal peacetime 
rate of increase. We have the engagement 
of Peggy Morrissey to Ray Harper. Peggy 
was in the Marine Corps Women’s Reserve 
and served 10 months in Pearl Harbor. 
Ray, as you will recall, was a captain in 
the Army and served three and a half years 
in Europe. February 15 was the date of the 
marriage of Mary Louise Cahill to Frank 
Regan in Brookline. We are sorry we could 
not attend but do enclose our best wishes. 
Evelyn Aim is engaged to Carl Streed, who 
is presently connected with the Socony- 
Vacuum Oil Company at Paulsboro, N.J. 
Our prexy. Will Mott, announces the birth 
of Susan Charlotte on January 11. Anne 
Perkins was married to Davis Dewey, who 
took his Sc.D. at the Institute in 1941 and 
served as a lieutenant commander during 
the war. Beverly Sweatt is engaged to 
Mason Downing. Mason served in India 
and China as a major in the Chemical War¬ 
fare Service. He is now doing graduate 
work at the Institute and has recently been 
appointed assistant director of the M.I.T. 

g ractice station in Buffalo, N.Y. Sally 
layes is engaged to Fritz Krum, who 
served as a technical sergeant in Europe 
during the war. Ralph Emerson Sexton, 
2 d, weighing eight pounds two ounces, 
arrived in Winchester on February 1, the 
son of John and Marge Sexton. On Febru¬ 
ary 7, Helen Millicent Hovland became 
Mrs. Carl Aronsen in San Francisco, accord¬ 
ing to our star correspondent, Ivor Collins. 
Adele and Dave Shapira announce the ar¬ 
rival of one Susan Ann to their home in 
Brooklyn. Elizabeth Oliver and George 
Palmer are making plans for a Decemb^ 
marriage (December, 1946, we shame¬ 
facedly admit — congratulations). 

The Du Pont Company announced that 
Dr. Jake Nolen has joined the chemical 
division as a group leader. Gladys Thomp¬ 
son is teaching strength of materials at City 
College and drew the usual attention af¬ 
forded our famous coeds, when she at¬ 
tended a recent meeting of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers. Earle Benson 
gave a paper at the January meeting of the 
Topsfield, Mass., Men’s Club on “What’s 
New in Lighting.’’ Arthur Stevens, who is 
teaching at the Institute, gave a talk on 
atomic energy before the Women’s Club in 
Framingham. Joshua Conner, who served 
on the staff of the Naval Research Labora¬ 
tory in Washington, was recently cited by 
Secretary of the Navy Forrestal for his suc¬ 
cessful research into new methods of con¬ 
trol in the experimental gas chamber, 
which was instrumental in adapting elec¬ 
tronic circuits for analyzing toxic gas. 
Norton Polivnick has received his M.S. 
degree from Harvard in architecture. A1 
Bowker has been appointed assistant pro¬ 
fessor of mathematical statistics, beginning 
January first of this year. During the war, 
A1 served as assistant director of the 
Statistical Research Group applied mathe¬ 
matics panel at Columbia University. In 
case you haven’t heard of their work, let 
us assure you it was well received by the 


services. Buhlfiam Kelly, who is assistant 
director of the Albert Farwell Bemis Foun¬ 
dation, gave a talk on the “Law and Tech¬ 
niques of Housing” at the Tandem Club, 
Melrose, Mass. Otto Zmeskal was recently 
appointed to the post of director of the 
metallurgical engineering department at 
the Illinois Institute of Tedinology in 
Chicago. 

Ensign Harry Gill Whitman, Jr., has 
been awarded posthumously the legion of 
merit by Secretary Forrestal. Lieutenant 
Frank J. Jerome, Lieutenant Richard S. 
Wiener, and Lieutenant Thomas M. Logs¬ 
don have been officially declared to be war 
casualties. We pause a moment and think 
back when. ... — Stanley Backer, Gen¬ 
eral Secretary, 101 Providence Road, Primos, 
Pa. Johan M. Andersen, Assistant Secre¬ 
tary, Saddle Hill Farm, Hopkinton, Mass. 

1942 

’The first thing you probably want to 
know about is the reunion in June. Plans 
are definitely being made. It was felt that 
we are not yet in a position for a seaside 
hotel gathering, so it will probably be a 
dinner get-together in Cambridge around 
Alumni Day, June 14. McM-e details will be 
provided later. 

There are several letters from classmates, 
at hand with interesting news. Frank 
Staszesky writes: “Dave Mitchell and I are 
here with Du Pont in Wilmington, and we 
are planning to attend the Alumni Day Ac¬ 
tivities." 

Here is a long letter from Ed Edmunds: 
“It takes the thought of a reunion to get 
my pen and paper out for a contribution to 
the class notes. We very definitely should 
plan a get-together of some sort for the 
forthcoming Alumni Day, even if we can’t 
do it on the scale the older boys seem to 
come up with. I guess it takes more than 
five years to become V.P.’s and take two 
or three days off during the week. I am in 
favor of getting the wives in on this first 
big reunion. [Thanks for the ideas, Ed. 
W.L.] The only ’42 man I’ve seen more 
than a glimpse of was Heinie Shaw, and 
that was a year or two ago, when he was 
at Pratt ana Whitney or Hamilton Stand¬ 
ard up in Hartford. I am now working with 
the Davison Chemical Corporation here in 
Baltimore as a process engineer after having 
spent four years in the Army. My original 
Army work was in the Chemical Warfare 
Service Course with a lot of Course V and 
X boys, but I transferred to the Army Air 
Forces after only three months of that and 
spent the remainder of the war as an Army 
test pilot, finally winding up at the Glenn 
L. Martin Company as production officer 
and chief of flight test. I attained the ex¬ 
ceptionally high rank of captain and en¬ 
joyed reading of all our majors and lieu¬ 
tenant colonels who couldn’t understand 
why promotions were so slow. All my 
fighting was done in local bars; so I’ll let 
Wild Bill Kellogg take credit for winning 
my share of the war — he certainly did a 
bang-up job. That is my history to date. 
I am very anxious to see as many of the old 
boys as I can.” 

Curtis Buford, I, is an inspector of freight 
transportation for the New York Central 
Railroad in Cleveland. Curt will marry 
Barbara Anderson of Seattle on April 29. 
Charles Beatty is an engineer for Westing- 
house Electric. He was married on last 
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October 12 to Suzanne van Dyke. He spent 
44 months in the Air Forces, with 33 
months in the South Pacific. He received 
his M.S. at Cal Tech last year. 

Here is a letter from John O'Connor in 
Akron; “Bob Wilson and I went to a 
Tech Club meeting the other night to hear 
Professor Chalmers, and whom did we 
meet? Yes, Jack Arend. We were informed 
that Hank 'Titzler is at Goodyear Aircraft, 
and it was confirmed at a Tech wives’ 
meeting. Bob's wife, my wife, and Hank’s 
wife all met and had a swell time. Jack 
does not have one to join the club. Bob 
has a family of four; Hank, a family of 
two; and I, a family of three. Bob and I 
are at Firestone Tire and Rubber." 

We have three engagements to announce 
this month. Samuel Leventhal is engaged 
to Judith Wiener of Detroit. William Clark 
is engaged to Mary Harris of Warwick, 
R.I. Robert Fay is engaged to Loretta Ann 
Regan of Lakewood, Ohio. Mr. and Mrs. 
Howard T. Evans announce the birth of 
Cecily Ruth Evans on February 4. This, I 
believe, is the first baby that belongs 
entirely to 1942. Mrs. Evans is Eloise 
Humez, also M.I.T. '42. 

I have a letter from Carl Jealous, who is 
at Oak Ridge. He has recently transferred 
to the Clinton Laboratories in Oak Ridge, 
where he will be in process development 
work in connection with the radio-isotope. 
He says, also: “By the way have a cigar! 
Our second daughter, Mary Charlotte, was 
bom on January 31: nine pounds four 
ounces; and everyone is doing very nicely." 
That's all for this month. More details on 
the reunion will be in later columns and 
in the mail. — Warren S. Loud, Acting 
Secretary, Room 2-272, M.I.T., Cambridge 
39, Mass. 

1943 

In Boston on last February 23, Stan 
Porosky and Lois Marjorie Stern were 
marriea. Lois' home is in Brookline, and 
she is a graduate of Mount Vernon Semi¬ 
nary Junior College in Washington, D.C. 
The newly married couple will make their 
home in Schenectady for the time being. 
The engagement of Robert W. Moore and 
Vera Cardillo has been announced. 

Martin Winter sends us an autobiog¬ 
raphy, which reads as follows: “After 
graduation I was a student engineer at the 
Bound Brook, N.J., plant of the Calco 
Chemical Division of the American Cyana- 
mid Company. In October, 1943, I went to 
work on a secret project at Columbia 
University as a research assistant. By the 
beginning of 1944, I had figured out what 
the project was and had decided to get into 
the plant end and out of the laboratory. 

I managed to get transferred to the Jersey 
City, N.J., plant of the Kellex Corporation 
in March. 'This was the pilot plant for the 
Oak Ridge plant of the Manhattan Project. 
Here, I was leading the mechanical re¬ 
search and development section. Our most 
important work centered on the removal 
of oil mist from the exhaust of vacuum 
pumps. In July, 1945, this plant was closed, 
and I returned to Tech on a Navy project 
dealing with infrared receivers of very 
high sensitivity. 

“In April of last year, I finally managed 
to get out of war projects and went into 
partnership in the Standard Ink and Color 
Company in Brooklyn. We manufacture 


late-printing and die-stamping inks. Dif- 

culty in obtaining necessary raw materials 
kept us very much occupied. The outlook 
for this year is somewhat better, although 
it is still not too good. During the past 
eight months I have also had to contend 
with a severe case of sinus trouble, which 
kept me from helping with my business 
duties, to say nothing of preventing me 
from participating in extracurricular ac¬ 
tivities. However, I have seen Bert Picot 
a few times. He is running a photographic 
studio in Brooklyn. I have heard from 
Dick van Voorhees’ wife (the former Linda 
Spears of West Warwick, R.I.) that he is 
expected home from Arabia in April." 

Fred Perry has his master’s degree now 
and has taken a post with A. D. Little 
here in Cambridge. He tells us that he and 
Nancy are having a lot of fun with the new 
baby, Clark Bancroft, in spite of his carry¬ 
ing on at 2:00 and 6:00 a.m., plus or minus 
an hour or two. 

Finally, a few words have come from 
Bud Babcock, who thinks that it never 
should be said that anybody “can outdo 
old A.B. when it comes to letting the rest 
of X-C and '43 know of my glorious and 
fascinating (?) history since I left the old 
Institute. I must admit, shamefully, that 
I have been a very poor correspondent, and 
that it wasn’t until I read the January 
notes that I decided that 'now is the time 
for all good men to come to the aid of their 
Class &cretary.’ (Thanks, Bud, for those 
kind thoughts!) 

“I shall start from the point where the 
last news of DeeDee ana me was men¬ 
tioned . . . inventing atom bombs in Oak 
Ridge. We stayed there until about the 
end of June, 1946, when separation orders 
finally gave me the green light to start 
living again. After my leaving Fort Bragg 
a free man, DeeDee and I took a short trip 
to Minneapolis to visit her sister for a few 
weeks, and then went to Stamford, Conn., 
where my parents are living. We lived with 
them for about two months, enjoying the 
summer on the Sound with such activities 
as sailing, swimming, party-ing, and loaf¬ 
ing. By tbe time September came around, 
I deciaed that I had better start working 
for a living and got a job with the Casein 
Company of America (a division of the 
Borden Company). My first duties were in 
Bainbridge, N.Y., where I learned the ins 
and outs of resin glue manufacture, with a 
few very interesting weeks in a formalde¬ 
hyde plant. Practice School certainly came 
in handy there! Just before winter set in, 
we were transferred to our Kernersville 
plant near Greensboro, N.C. We are mak¬ 
ing urea-formaldehyde resin, and it cer¬ 
tainly keeps me busy and most interested. 
We have been here since the first of the 
year and considered ourselves very lucky 
to get ourselves a furnished garage by the 
middle of February in a very nice section 
just outside of Greensboro. I expect to stay 
in the plant for at least a year, and this 
will be the first time that DeeDee and I 
can call ourselves settled since last year. 

“Since leaving Oak Ridge, we have been 
able to see Bob Gunther, and Charlie 
Crocker, when, with others, they sailed 
the Jean Lafitte into our back yard at 
Stamford. We had a gay party, coincident 
with a party for my father’s new sailboat. 
From what we heard from Crocker and 
Gunther, we really missed some good re¬ 


unions in Boston and New York. Perhaps 
I can make others in the future. Stan Roboff 
sent us a Xmas card but left off the return 
address. Great! I have not seen Stan since 
September, 1945, and have not the least 
idea what he is doing now. As for news of 
other than X-C men: Ed Czar is working 
for Birdseye in Albion, N.Y.; Gene Morri¬ 
son, married last fall, is in Norfolk, Va." 

Well, this is all for this month because 
there isn’t any more! — Clinton C. Kemp, 
General Secretary, Barrington Court, 988 
Memorial Drive, Cambridge 38, Mass. 

1944(2 44) 

Once again your Secretary has taken a 
trip and is presently occupied in the pur¬ 
chasing department of the Ford Motor 
Company in Dearborn, Mich. Last week T 
went to an alumni dinner in Detroit and 
saw Chris Roden, who is also at Ford. He 
is in the student engineering course offered 
by Ford and expects to finish next month. 
Chris tells me that Harry Dickey is located 
in Toledo, Ohio; but as yet I don’t know 
where he is working. I have also run across 
Sonny Dunlap again; he is living at home 
while working at the Toronto Monsanto 
Chemical Company in Detroit. 

Last month after the notes were written, 
I received the wedding invitation of Scipio 
Kanter, who married Ellen Ann Thorp on 
January 26 in Mexico. Another wedding 
which has come to my attention is that of 
Richard Palme and Mary Hansell Cousar of 
Florence, S.C. Dick is at present a research 
assistant at the Institute, while working 
on his master’s degree in Mechanical En- 
giheering. I have a card here from Hank 
Bowes which tells of a new addition to 
their family on February 13, weighing in 
at five pounds. Her name is Cynthia Jane. 
Hank says it’s lucky she’s a girl, since the 
odds are she won't want to go to Tech. 
Maybe he’s got something there. 

Last month I was able to see Bill Schlegel 
in his new home near Reading, Pa. The old 
boy is really fixed up as an executive in his 
father’s hat factory. Remember the name 
Hendel, as it spells “fine hats." (I expect a 
nominal fee from Bill for that plug.) 
Rumor tells me that Doug Root made 
quite a killing during his fling in the used 
car business. He always was the one for 
swinging a good deal. 

New address cards this month show 
Sumner Ackerman to be in Roxbury, Mass.; 
Roland Benjamin, in Baltimore, Md.; Dr. 
Leo Cravitz, in Rochester, N.Y.; Holton 
Harris, at the Universal Oil Products Com¬ 
pany, Chicago, Ill.; William Kaesche, 
Menlo Park, Calif.; Dr. Wendell Peacock, 
Oak Ridge, Tenn.; Randall Pratt, Beverly, 
Mass.; Douglas Root, Orlando, Fla., prob¬ 
ably watching the Washington Senators 
training; Arthur Slemmons, Detroit, 
Mich.; James St. Germain, New Orleans, 
La.; Lester Simon, Washington, D.C.; 
Frederick Stearns, Attleboro, Mass.; Page 
Ufford, Niagara Falls, N.Y. I am pleased 
to find that several of the classmates are 
changing their affiliation status back to 
the Class of 1944, instead of the actual 
date of graduation. After all there is no 
class which can compare in spirit with the 
Class of '44. — William B. Scott, General 
Secretary, 4829 Walwit Street, Dearborn, 
Mich. Malcolm G. Kispert, Assistant Sec¬ 
retary, Room 3-208, M.I.T., Cambridge 39, 
Mass. 
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The perfecdy —permanently—fcfwuW Manhattan rubber lining in this pipe is taking a pressure of I8S p$i from a heail of 370 feet. It has shown no effects from unter with 
283 parts per million of free orir/. nor from the ahrasit'e action of 2^200 parts per million of solitls {fire Wav, coal, rtr.). The bell-anJ’spigot line at right is not rubber 4in«d, 


1 , Carries acid mine water for years with no maintenance expense due to internal corrosicm. 
2 . Minimizes "sulfur mud” deposits inside pipe walls. 


3 * Reduces friction and permits greater flow of water thru the pipe. 


Manhortan can olso supply rubber-lined 
check and gale valves, flexible rubber 
pipe, and rubber-covered pump parts 
for a complete protective job, and Mildew- 
Proofed Underground Conveyor Belts. 


MANHATTAN PRODUCTS 
for AM Types of Mining 


Conveyor and Elevator Beits 
Transmission Beits 
V-Belts 

Air, Water, Steam Hose 
Fire Hose 
Ousting Hose 
Suction Hose 
Oil Spray Hose 
Flexible Rubber Pipe 


Rubber-Lined Pipe 
Chute and Launder Lining 
Packing and Gaskets 
Vibrotion Dampeners 
Min^ Trolley Wire Guord 
Reel Flanges 
Brake Blocks and Lining 
Molded Mine Speciolties 
Abrosive Wheels 


The installations pictured here are in a hitnininoiis mine. Manhattan 
ilnhher-i.ined Pipe on tlie intake ami discliarge lines fortifies this piiin[)- 
ing station against shutdowns for pipe maintenance. Costly replacement 
of corroiled iron jiipe has been eliminated. 

The Manhattan Ruhlier-Lined Pipe stacked in inset is part of one of the 
earliest installations in this country. It has heen in service in a large 
anthracite mine for over 12 years and will last many more years. Some 
mines estimate 20 years’ service or more out of rubber-lined pipe, basing 
their estimates on jieriodic inspections of early installations over the 
past decade which have shown no noticeable wear. 

Regardless of the character and content of water in mines, Manhattan 
can provide the proper rubber-lined protection for your pumping lines. 
Call a Manhattan engineer for a complete analysis. 

Keep Ahead icith MANHATTAN 
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VARIACS... 

for 


CUTTING PIPE 


ELECTRICALLY 


No 20 NI chrome mure bent to 
fit circumference of pipe 
tin. to 4 in in diameter 


t/d in thick, l-t/2 in. 
tong, t't/d in. wide, 
screwed to wooden 
hondte 

Vonoc 


Hardwood block 
X td/4x 5 in. hng, 
drilled to insert wire through 
center 


14 copper insulated wire 


•7 Af. Rtfi. u. S. Pikt. Off 


• WRITE FOR A COPY OF THE VARIAC BULLETIN 


THE PROBLEM — To make 35,000 cuts in over 7K miles of 
Pyrex glass pipe, in diameters up to four inches ... to make 
them quickly and cleanly. 


THE ANSWER — Stone & Webster Engineering Corporation, 
at the Clinton Engineering Works in Oak Ridge, Tenn., in con¬ 
nection with the Manhattan Project, had the job to do. The 
answer is as simple as this: 

An adjustable loop of No. 20 Nichrome wire to fit around 
the pipe in the gadget illustrated above, a Type 100-Q 
VARIAC* and a foot switch to turn the current on and off. 
The tubing was scored with a file, the loop was adjusted to fit 
the pipe at the score marks and, at predetermined settings of 
the VARIAC depending utK>n the diameter of tubing, current 
was applied to the loop through the VARIAC for an average 
of 40 seconds. A damp cloth rubbed around the heated pipe 
resulted in a clean break. 

Simple? Almost all heat, speed, light and voltage control 
problems are simple . . . some ingenuity . . . and a VARIAC! 

VARIACS are manufactured in power ratings from 170 va 
to 17 kva and are basically priced from $11.50 to $388.00. 


Mom Office, Lcjboratories and Factory 
2 7 5 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE, CAMBRIDGE 39, MASS. 
Branch Engineering Offices.- 90 West Street, New York 6 • 920 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 5 

950 No. Highlond Avenue, Los Angeles 38 
SINCE 1915 — Manufacturers of Precision Electrical Laboratory Apparatus 2 


Made ONLY by 


General 










